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P R E F A C E. 


The  original  of  this  work  appeared  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1 796  A German  edition  was 
publilhed,  in  1798,  at  Berlin,  by  the  well- 
known  Dr.  John  Reinhold  Forfter,  with  co- 
pious  Notes;  and  from  the  latter  the  Engliih 
Edition  now  offered  to  the  Public  has  been 
tranflated.  The  Notes,  a very  few  excepted, 
the  Tranllator  has  retained,  and  it  is  hoped  they 
will  be  found  ufeful  to  illuftrate  various  parts  of 
the  Text. 

The  author,  Fra  Paolino  da  San  Bartolomeo, 
a barefooted  Carmelite,  refided  thirteen  years 
in  India,  and  therefore  may  be  fuppofed  to 

* The  title  of  it  is  : Viaggio  alle  bulle  Oriental!,  umiliato 
alla  Santita  di  N-  S.  Papa  Pio  Seflo,  Ponteßce  McJJtmo-,  da 
Fra  Paolino  da  S.  Bariolomeo,  Carmelitano  Scalzo.  Roma 
prejßo  Antonio  Fulgoni.  L' anno  17g 6. 
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have 
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PREPAC  E. 


have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  fubjedl  on 
which  he  treats.  He  was  born  at  Hof,  in  the 
Äufhian  dominions,  in  1748  ; and,  before  he 
embraced  the  monaftic  life,  was  known  by  the 
name  of  John  Philip  Wefdin.  He  was  feven 
years  Profeffor  of  the  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
Propaganda  at  Rome,  and  lince  his  return  from 
Tndia  has  publifhed  feveral  works  relaiing  to 
that  countrv. 

J 

ln  regafd  to  the  prefent  work,  Dr.  Forfter, 
in  his  Preface  to  the  German  Edition,  fays  : 

“ It  is  the  more  valuable,  as  the  author  under- 
flood  theTamulic  or  common  Malabar  language; 
and,  vvhat  is  of  more  importance,  was  fo  well 
acquainted  with  the  Samfcred,  (a  language  ex- 
eeedingly  difficulr,)  as  to  be  able  to  write  a 
Grammar  of  it,  which  was  publifhed  at  Rome 
in  1790*.  It  appears  from  fome  of  his  quo- 
tations,  that  he  underftood  alfo  the  Englifh  and 
French. 

* Sidharubam , feu  Grammatica  Samfcredamica.  Romce, 
17Q0. — Ile  is  the  author  ali'o  of  the  foilowing  works: 
Syjlana  Brahmanicum  ; and,  India  Ürientalis  Chrißiana , con- 
tinens  fundationes  ecclßarum,  feriem  epifcoporum , mijficncs 3 
.fchifmaia-i  pcrfccutioties-,  viros  illußrcs.  Rönne,  1794- 
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VII 


“ His  knowledge  of  the  Indian  languages  has 
enabled  him  to  re&ify  our  orthography,  in  re- 
gard  to  the  names  of  countries,  cities,  moun- 
tains,  and  rivers.  The  firft  European  travel- 
Jers  who  vifited  India  were,  for  the  moft  part, 
merchants,  foldiers,  or  failors  ; very  fevv  of 
whom  were  men  of  learning,  or  had  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a liberal  education.  Thefe 
people  wrote  down  the  names  of  places  merely 
as  they  ftruck  their  ear,  and  for  that  reafon 
different  names  have  been  given  to  the  fame 
place  in  books  of  travels,  maps,  and  military 
journals.  To  this  may  be  addea,  that  the  nu- 
thors  were  fometimes  Dutch,  fometimes  French, 
and  fometimes  Englifh  ; confequenrly  each  fol- 
lowed  a different  orthography,  which  has  ren- 
dered  the  confulion  füll  greater.  The  author 
of  the  prefent  work  thought  it  of  importance 
to  correct  thefe  errors  ; a tafle  for  which  he 
feems  to  have  been  well  qualified  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Indian  dialedts.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple,  he  changes  the  common,  but  improper, 
appellation  Coromandel  into  Ciolumatic/alu , Pon- 
dichery  into  Puduceri . &c.  ; but  the  Reader 
ought  to  reinember,  that,  as  the  author  wrote 
in  Italian,  his  c before  e and  i muH  be  pro- 
nounced  tch,  «Sec. 
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P R E F A C E. 


As  the  changed  orthography  of  the  names 
of  countries,  cities,  and  rivers,  rendered  a Geo- 
graphical  Index  in  fome  meafure  neceflary,  one 
has  been  added  at  the  end  of  the  work. — 
Readers  acquainted  with  the  tedious  labour  re- 
quired  to  form  fuch  a nomenclature,  and  who 
may  have  occafion  to  ufe  it,  will,  no  doubt,, 
thank  the  Tranflator  for  his  trouble.” 
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ERRATA. 

Tage  28,  laft  line,  for  Kr'ifliavaram,  read  Krißjnavarem* 

56,  iixth  line  from  the  top,  for  Condiir,  read  Couduf- 
64,  third  !ine frotn  the  bottom,  for  Tmdncalla,  iead  2'lr.Ju- 
er?  t/a. 

I25»  hiie,  for  Claonil , read  F.Ij^nü. 
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BOOK  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

drrival  at  Puduceri  ( PondPchery ) — Co  aß  of  Coro - 
mandel — Going  an  fljore  — Capuchins — Je,uits — 
Defcription  of  the  City — Its  trade — Fort'ifications 
White  ants — Bitter  drops — Error  of  the  healhens 
in  regard  to  Chr  ftianity . 

T HE  {hip  rAimable  Nannette , commanckd  by 
Captain  Berteaud,  in  which  I failed  from  l’Orient, 
arrived  in  the  road  of  Puduceri  * on  the  25th  ot 
July  1776,  after  a tedious  paflage  of  fix  months 
and  as  many  days.  Our  patience  was,  therefore, 
altnoft  exhaufted  ; and  we  longed  not  a little  to  fet 
our  feet  once  more  upon  dry  ground.  We  di- 
refled  our  anxious  looks  towards  the  fhore  over 
the  blue  waves,  and  flattered  ourfelves  with  the 

'*  Pondichery — Refpe&ing  the  author’s  orthography  of  nameä 
I have  faid  a fcw  words  in  the  preface,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred.  F. 
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hopes  of  reaching  it  that  evening*:  but,  as  the 
duration  of  the  twilight  is  exceedingly  fhort  in  In- 
dia, night  fuddenly  overtook  us,  difappointed  the 
accomplifhment  of  our  wifhes,  and  fpread  her  duf- 
ky  veil  over  both  fea  and  land.  At  fun-rife  next 
morning  we  faluted  the  citadel  of  Puduceri  with 
eleven  guns  ; a compliment  which  the  garrifon 
returned  with  nine,  and  at  the  fame  time  hoifted 
the  French  flag. 

The  coaft  of  Cibmandala  j-,  which  the  Europe- 
ans  very  improperly  call  Coromandel , has  at  a dif- 
tance  the  appearance  of  a green  theatre.  T-he 
fea-fhore  is  covered  with  white  fand ; and  a mul- 
titude  of  beantiful  fhells  are  here  and  there  to  be 
feen.  The  country  is  interfe&ed  by  a great  many 
rivers  and  flreams,  which  flowing  down  front  the 
high  ridge  of  mountains  on  the  weil,  called  the 
Gauts,  purfue  their  courfe  towards  the  eaft,  and 
difcharge  themfelves  into  the  fea;  fome  wdth  im- 
petuofity  and  noife,  others  with  gentlenefs  and 
filence.  In  the  months  of  Oöober  and  November, 
when  the  rainy  feafon  commences,  thefe  ftreams 
are  fwelled  up  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and 
fweep  front  the  mountains  a multitude  of  ferpents, 

* l'he  paffage,  from  England  or  France,  to  India  is  commonly 
reckoned  to  be  fix  months  ; but  it  depends  upon  circumftances 
vehetherthe  voyage  will  be  longer  or  fhorter,  and  particularly  on 
the  feafon  of  the  year  and  the  fituation  of  the  place  to  which  the 
fhip  is  bound.  As  the  monfoons,  or  muffongt , change  every  half 
year  in  the  Indian  feas,  veffels  bound  to  a certain  place  rrnift  often 
take  a long  circuitous  courfe  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  wind  pro- 
per for  condufting  them  to  it.  The  change  of  the  monfoons  is  al- 
ways  attended  with  violent  Horms,  by  which  Ihips  in  the  open  fea 
often  fuftain  great  damage.  The  paffage  to  India  muft,  of  courfe, 
be  often  prolonged.  I,  however,  know  inllances  of  fliips  going 
thither  from  Europe  in  five  months.  F. 

j'  In  the  original  there  is  here  an  error,  either  cf  the  author  or 
of  the  prefs;  for  throughout  the  whole  work  tliis  coaft  is  always 
called  afterwards  Ciolamandala  ( T/choIa^andala ) . F. 

which  > 
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which,  to  the  no  fmall  terror  of  the  unexperienced 
traveller,  they  carry  a great  way  oyt  with  them 
into  the  fea.  This,  in  all  probability,  has  given 
rile  to  the  fabulous  tales  of  fea-monfters,  which 
fome  pretead  to  have  feen  in  the  Indian  ocean. 
The  land  here  is  covered,  to  a confiderable  diftance, 
with  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  that  called 
by  the  Europeans  the  real  Indian  palm,  or  the 
coco-nut  tree.  The  Indians  give  it  the  name 
" of  Ungay  and  make  much  ufe  of  it  for  planting 
neat  gardens,  with  which  not  only  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  bu't  a great  part  of  that  of  Cidlamandala 
alfo  is,  in  a manner,  overfpread.  Various  ham- 
lets  and  villages  are  interfperfed  betfveen  thefe  gar- 
dens, and  the  whole  furrounding  country  delights 
the  eye  with  never-fading  verdure. 

Düring  my  travels  through  India  I found  the 
climate  every  where  mild  and  healthful ; and  in  no 
place  did  I hear  complaints  of  bad  weather.  The 
Indians  generally  fleep  with  their  doors  and  Win- 
dows open,  except  when  there  is  any  appearance  of 
the  Caracflttüy  which  is  a certain  kind  of  wind  that 
blows  from  the  quarter  of  the  Gauts.  This  chain. 
of  mountains  begins  at  Cape  Comari  *,  intheeighth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  extends  thence  towards 
the  north  ; fo  that  it  almoft  interfetls  India  in  the 
middle.  I he  eaftern  part  is  called  Ciblamandala , 
that  is,  the  land  of  millet  the  weftern  Malayala , or 

the  land  of  mountains.  The  latter  is  called  by  the 
Arabians  and  Europeans  Malabar,  or  the  Mala- 
bar coaft.  The  GautSy  the  higheft  ridge  of  moun- 

* The  fouthern  extremity  of  India  is,  in  all  the  European 
maps,  called  Cape  Comorin ; the  author,  however,  gives  it  the 
proper  Indian  name,  Comari.  F. 

f The  eaftern  part  is,  without  doubt,  called  the  laviloj milkt , 
hccaufc  the  Indians  cultivate,  in  their  fields,  various  kinds  ot  tliat 
grain,  fuch  asthe  llolcus  Sorghum , Holcus  Durra,  &c.  F. 
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tains  in  this  country,  occafion  that  difference  in  the 
weather,  and  that  remarkäble  change  of  feafons 
which  take  place  on  both  thefe  coafts.  Tnis  is  one 
of  the  moft  fmgular  phenomena  of  nature  ever  yet 
obferved.  On  the  coaft  of  Ciblctmaridala  the  fum- 
mer  begins  in  June ; but  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar 
it  does  not  commence  tili  Oöober.  Düring  the  lat- 
ter  month  it  is  winter  on  the  coaft  of  Ciolcimandala , 
whereas  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  it  begins  fo  early  as 
the  ijth  of  June.  The  one  feafon  therefore  ahvays 
commences  on  the  eaft  coaft  at  the  time  when  it 
ends  on  the  weitern.  When  winter  prevails  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar  ; when  the  mountains  and  valleys 
are  ftiaken  by  tremendous  claps  of  thunder,  and  aw- 
ful  lightning  traverfes  the  heavens  in  every  direc- 
tion,  the  fky  is  pure  and  ferene  on  the  coaft  of  Cio- 
Imnandala : fhips  purfue  their  peaceful  courfe  ; the 
inhabitants  get  in  their  rice  harveft,  and  carry  on 
trade  with  the  various  foreigners  who  in  abun- 
dance  frequent  their  fhores.  But  when  the  wet  fea- 
fon commences ; when  thefe  diftrifts  are  expofed, 
for  three  whole  months,  to  ftorms  and  continual 
rains,  hurricanes  and  inund'atrons,  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar opens  its  ports  to  the  navigator  ; fecures  to  its 
inhabitants  the  advantages  of  trade,  labour  and  en- 
joyment ; and  front  the  end  of  October  to  the  end 
of  June  prefents  a favourable  fky,  the  ferene  afpeft 
of  which  is  never  deformed  by  a lingle  cloud.  This 
regulation  of  nature  appeared  to  Strabo,  the  geo- 
grapher,  altogether  incredible  ; and  he,  therefore, 
abufed  thofe  travellers  who,  on  their  return  from 
India,  alferted  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  in  that 
country,  there  were  two  fummers  and  two  winters. 
In  this  inanner  muft  the  writers  of  travels  often  fuf- 

fer 

* When  Bougainville  return ed  from  li is  voyage  round  the 
tvurlJ,  lüme  conceited  JPariiian  ladies  afked  hiro  hoW  the  Chincfc 
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fer  by  the  ignorance  of  their  readers*.  e‘  When  T 
called  in  the  aid  of  comraentators  to  illuftrate  fuch 
paflages,”  fays  Chardin,  “ I every  where  obferved 
the  rnoft  palpable  errors ; for  thefe  people  grope  in 
the  dark,  and  endeavour  to  explain  every  thing  by 
conjecture.” 

On  the  26th  of  June  I left  the  {hip  about  noon, 
and,  in  Company  with  M.  Berteaud  the  captain, 
went  on  board  a ftnall  Indian  veflel  of  that  kind 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Jhilinga.  As  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly  dangerous  and  difficult  to  land  at  Pndu- 
ceri  and  Madrafpatnam , thefe  Jhilinga s are  built 
with  a high  deck,  to  prevent  the  waves  of  che  fea 
from  entering  them.  This  mode  of  conflruftion  is, 
however,  attended  with  one  inconvenience,  which 
is,  that  the  waves  beat  with  more  impetuofity  againll 
the  fides ; raife  the  ßnlinga  fometimes  towards  the 
heavens ; again  precipitate  it  into  a yawning  gulph, 
and,  atlength,  drive  it  on  fliore  with  the  utmolt  vio- 
lence*.  ln  fuch  cafes  the  vefTel  would  be  entirely 
dafhed  to  pieces,  if  the  Mucoas,  or  filhermen,  who 
direkt  it,  did  not  thro*v  themfelves  into  the  fea, 
force  it  back  by  exerting  their  whole  flrength,  and 
in  this  manner  leflen  the  impetuofity  of  the  furf.  T 
was  greatly  alarmed  before  1 reached  t’ie  {höre ; and 

women  were  drefled,  On  his  replying  that  he  had  never  been  in 
that  country,  they  were  much  aflonifhed,  and  could  not  cornpre- 
hend  how  it  was  poffible  to  fail  round  the  globe  without  being  in 
China.  Queftions  have  been  aflced  me  and  my  fon  George,  at 
which  we  could  not  help  laughing,  at  lealt  afterwatds,  F. 

* On  the  flat  coafl:  of  Coromandel  there  are  no  harbours ; and, 
for  that  reafon,  neither  people  nor  goods  can  be  conveyed  on 
fliore  from  fhips  butin  thefe  Jh'ilingas.  This  labour  is  very  dange- 
rous even  for  fuch  fmall  veflels,  as  the  flatnefs  of  the  coalt  for  fo 
great  an  extent  renders  the  breakers  extremely  violent.  The 
Bnglifh,  in  all  their  wars,  have  loft  many  of  their  fhips  for  want 
of  a harbour  on  the  eaftern  coafl;  j and  thcrefore  it  is  of  the  ut- 
mofl  importance  to  them  to  have  poffcflion  of  the  excellent,  fafe, 
and  fpacious  harbour  of  Trinconomalcyon  the  ealhflde  of  the  bland 
of  Ceylon.  F. 
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was  fo  completely  drenched  by  the  waves,  that  the 
water  ran  down  my  back. 

When  I approached  the  city,  I was  exa&ly  in  the 
fame  ftate  as  if  1 had  entered  a furnace  ; for  the  fun 
had  rendered  the  fand,  with  which  the  fhore  is  cc- 
vered,  almoft  red-hot.  The  refleftion  of  his  rays 
caufed  an  infufferable  fmärting  in  my  eyes,  and  my 
feet  feerned  as  if  on  fire.  I was  met  on  the  road  by 
fome  Indian  Chriftians,  who  conducted  me  to  the 
convent  of  the  Capuchins,  in  the  fouthern  extre- 
mity  of  the  city.  Thefe  good  fathers  were  then  em- 
ployed  in  building  : for  the  Englifh,  in  the  year 
1764,  had  bombarded  Puduceri  from  their  fhips  ly- 
ing  in  the  road ; and  the  poor  Capuchins,  as  well 
as  others,  feit  the  effe&s  of  their  vengeance, 
their  church  and  convent  being  converted  into  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  Englilh,  perhaps,  were  not  ac- 
quainted  with  the  maxims  of  the  Pagan  Indians,  who 
confider  it  as  an  unpardonable  crime  to  deftroy  the 
temple  and  houfe  of  God  for  they  fay,  Covil  ket- 
tium  tannir  Handel  kettium  najhikarudäde  ; which 
may  be  thus  tranflated  : ‘c  It  is  never  lawful  to  de- 
Itroy  a temple,  and  the  halls  in  which  travellers  have 
lodged.”  bor  want  of  room  the  Capuchins  were  not 
able  to  admit  me  into  their  convent,  and  therefore 
I repaired  to  the  French  miffionaries,  belonging  to 
the  lo  called  MiJJions  etrangeres , who  refided  in 
the  pagan  quarter  of  the  city.  Here  I found  the 
procurators  of  this  eftablifhment,  Meffrs.  Jallabert 
and  Mouthon,  byv  whom  I was  received  with  every 
mark  of  kindnefs  and  attention.  After  dinner  I took 
a walk  to  the  Jefuits’  College,  where  I faw  Father 
Julius  Ccefar  Polenza,  a learned  Neapolitan,  who 
was  celebrated  on  account  of  his  political  talents, 
but  Hill  more  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Tamulic  language  ; alfo  Father  le  Fahre,  Father 
Anzaldi,  and  fifteen  other  miffionaries  who  had  not 

long 
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long  before  aflembled  there,  for  the  firft  time,  from 
Panjaur  and  Madura. 

The  governor  of Puduceri,  at  that  time,  was  M.Law 
de  Laurifion,  a man  of  very  moderate  principles, 
who  perfe&ly  underftood  the  art  of  living  in  a ftate  of 
peace  and  friendfhip,  both  with  the  Englifh  at  Ma- 
drafpatnam,  and  the  Pagan  Indians  his  neighbours. 
Few  of  thofe  who  preceded  him  in  the  government 
of  Puduceri  poffeffed  the  fame  virtue.  On  the  con- 
trary,  moft  of  them  made  it  their  chief  ftudy  to  en- 
deavour  to  extend  their  dominion.  1 his  man’s  pru- 
dence  and  moderation  werenot,  therefore  approved 
by  fome  of  his  hot-headed  countrymen ; and  Son- 
nerat * inveighs  bitterly  againft  the  friendly  recep- 
tion  which  Lord  Pigot  the  governor  of  Madrafpat- 
nam  experienced  when  he  pafled  through  Puduceri. 
Cum  <vitia  proflirt,  peccat  qui  rette  agil  — When  vice 
thrives,  thofe  who  aö  right  become  criminal. — The 
moderation  of  M.  Law  de  Lauriflon  could  not  then 
fail  k>  give  offence  to  illiberal  rninds,  fubjeft  to  the 
impulfe  of  their  pallions. 

Puduceri , in  my  time,  was  a large  and  very  beau- 
tiful  city.  The  governor  refided  in  an  elegant  pa- 
iace.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  fee  a hundred  co- 
vers  on  this  gentleman’s  table  ; and  I once  had  the 
honour,  together  with  M.  Jallabert,  of  being  in- 
vited  to  one  of  his  entertainments.  The  city,  to- 
wards  the  north  and  fouth,  is  defended  by  excel- 
lent  fortifications,  conftruäied  in  theyear  1769,  un- 
der  the  direäion  of  M.  Bourcet,  who  alfo  formed 
the  plan  of  them.  In  the  fouthern  part,  fome  of  the 

-{■  See  Sonn  erat,  Voyages  aux  Indes,  vol.  i.  p.  I.  p.  13.  Son- 
nerat, who  was  an  excellent  draftfman,  and  pofiefled  fome  know- 
ledge  of  natural  hiftory,  came  very  yoting  to  fAdia,  and  was  hot- 
lieaded  becauft  he  conceivcd  himlelf  to  be  a man  of  importance  on 
account  of  thefe  talcnts. — Law  de  Laurifton  was  adefeendant  or 
relation  of  Law  who  made  himfelf  known  by  his  fpeculations  un- 
der  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  F . 
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houfes,  inhabited  by  the  Europeans,  are  exceedingly 
large  and  beautiful,  and  are  ornamented  with  pro- 
je&ing  galleries,  baluftrades,  columns  and  porticoes. 
The  European  quarter  is  entirely  feparated  from 
that  of  the  Mahomedans  and  Pagan  Indians,  i he 
latter  live  alfogether  in  the  weflern  part.  When  a 
certain  quarter  is  in  this  manner  afhgned  to  the 
Indians  for  their  refidence,  one  of  their  counrrymen 
is  always  placed  over  them  as  a fuperintendant,  v\ho 
is  obliged  to  preferve  peace  and  good  order  among 
them,  and  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  tranfgrefs 
the  laws.  At  Cottate , Padmanaburam  7 iru-vanda- 
puram , Caymcollam  and  other  towns  on  the  'viala- 
bar  coaft,  the  fame  ellablilhment  is  made,  that  no 
ftrife  or  contention  may  arife  among  the  various 
tribes,  cafles,  and  religious  fetls,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  their  manners  and  cuftoms.  Every  one 
here  is  allowed  to  live  in  his  own  manner,  and  to 
enjoy  his  own  belief ; as  it  is  not  pofuble  that  fo  raa- 
ny  clalfes  and  fo  many  thoufands  of  people  fhould 
ever  unite  in  one  common  fyliem  of  religion  *. 

Thegate  of  the  city  tovvards  the  well  was  guarded 
by  the  fo  called  ßpoys  (feapoys)  or  Indian  foldiers, 
vvho  confilt  of  people  of  every  cafte,  and  of  all  reli- 
gions.  They  were  exercifed  according  to  the 
French  manner.  Haydcr  Aly  Khan,  that  cclebrated 
and  formidable  warrior,  who  reduced  under  his  do- 
minion  Maiffur,  Carnate , Concao , tanara  and  Calicut , 
was  originally  a feapoy  vvho  did  duty  at  this  gate  of 
Puduccri  ~j\  ln  that  city  he  became  firlt  acquainted 

* We  liave  here  a ftrikin^-  inftance  of  the  truth  of  the  obfer- 
Tation,  that  travelling  in  diftant  countlies,  among  people  of  dif- 
ferent manners,  cuftoms.  and  religious  opinions,  tends  to  infpire. 
men  with  more  liberal  fentiments,  and  to  render  them  more  tole- 
rant. F. 

f The  fiftion  refpcfting  Hayder  Aly’s  mean  extraÄion,  &e. 
has  been  long  ago  rcfuted.  See  Sprengel' s Hyder  Ali,  in  thepre- 
face,  p.  6.  F. 
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wlth  theFrench  taftics,  which  he  aftervvards  employ- 
ed  not  only  againfi;  the  Indian  kings  and  princes,  but 
againft  the  Europeans  ; and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  another  Indian  hero  may  arife  in  the  courfe  of 
time,  and,  in  like  manner,  make  ufe  of  the  military 
difcipline  of  the  Englilh,  which  that  nation  kill 
teach  to  the  native  Indians.  As  the  Englifh  and 
French  in  India  are  in  a continual  fiate  of  enrnity, 
fome  enterprifmg  Indian  generally  fteps  in  between 
them,  and  attacks  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
contending  parties.  Such  was  the  condufft  of  llay- 
der  - • ly  Khan  s fon,  Tippoo  Sultan  Bah  '‘der,  who  over- 
ran  a conuderable  diltrict  in  the  fouthern  part  of  In- 
dia and  defeated  the  Britilh  troops  in  feveral  en- 
gagements. 

Puduceri  was  given  up  to  the  French,  on  the  1 5th 
of  July  1630,  by  Rama  Rajah  a fon  of  Sev  gi 
king  of  the  Marattas.  This  prince  was  fovereign 
of  the  province  of  Gingt,  and  poffeffed  a fortrefs  of 
the  fame  name,  which  was  fituated  among  the 
mouniains  011  the  fouth  of  Puduceri.  Raum  Rajah 
had  wreited  this  province,  to  which  Puduceri  be- 
longed,  from  its  original  and  lawful  owner ; and  he 
lefigned  the  city  to  the  French  on  condition  of  their 
paying  two  per  cent.  on  all  the  goods  which  fhould 
be  there  exported  or  imported.  When  Captain  Ri- 
caut  eftablifhed  the  french  Eaft  India  Company  in 
1642,  he  entered  into  partnerlhip  with  twenty-four 
Other  merchants  ; and  the  only  objedl  of  this  fociety, 
as  they  then  pretended,  was  to  carry  on  trade  in  In- 
dia. Thefe  merchants,  however,  Ihewed  only  too 
foon  that  their  views  vvere  dire£led  to  things  totally 
different.  By  little  and  little  they  began  to  extend 
their  boundaries  ; endeavoured  to  get  into  their 
hands  new  poffeflions ; from  being  merchants  be- 
came  warriors,  and  at  lall  ventured  to  refufethe  two 
per  cent.  which  they  had  folemnly  contraded  to  pay, 
This  was  done,  in  particular,  after  the  year  169.:, 

in 
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in  which  the  Moguls  took  the  fortrefs  of  Gingt  *. 
There  is  juft  reafon  then  to  be  furprifed  at  the 
fingular  condudt  of  the  Abbe  Raynal,  who  throws 
out  the  bittereft  reproaches  againft  the  Portuguefe, 
as  the  firft  conquerors  of  india;  and  yet  paffes 
over,  in  perfedt  filence,  what  might  be  faid  of  the 
■violent  proceedings  of  the  other  F uropean  nations, 
who  certainly  trod  in  the  footfteps  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe. M.  Dupleix,  who  was  then  governor 
of  Puduceri , caufed  the  Mogul  to  create  him  a na- 
bob,  that  is  an  Indian  chief  or  prince  ; and  after 
that  period  the  before-mentioned  engagement  and 
duty  wTere,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years,  buried  in 
oblivion.  The  haughtinefs  of  the  French  kill  in- 
creafed ; the  utmoft  degree  of  jealoufy  prevailed  be- 
tween  thcm  and  the  Englilh  ; and  a war  was  the 
confequence,  in  which  the  French  foon  loft  their 
trade  and  their  Indian  poffeflions,  which  they  after- 
wards  recovered,  and  loft  and  recovered  in  turns. 
T he  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company,  more  artentive  to 
its  intereft,  and  lefs  inclined  to  war,  poffeffed  alfo 
feveral  confiderable  fettlements  in  India  ; but  it  ex- 
cited  rnuch  lefs  jealoufy,  becaufe  it  obferved  a peace- 
able  conduct,  and  by  thefe  means  acquired  greater 
riches.  ln  the  year  1693,  the  Dutch  took  Pu- 
duceri , but  reftored  it  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick. 
In  the  year  1748  it  was  befieged  by  the  Englifh ; 
and  in  1761  it  was  taken  by  them,  but  given  up 
at  the  peace  of  1763.  They  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  it  a fecoild  time  in  1738,  when  De  Bel- 
lccombe  was  governor,  but  abandoned  it  after- 
wards  in  1783.  On  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution  it  caine  under  the  dominion  of 
the  nabob  Mohamed  Aly  prince  of  Areale , a faith- 
ful  adherent  of  the  Englilh ; and  ever  lince  it  has 

* The  moft  modern  and  authentic  hiflory  of  India  fliews  that 
all  tlie  European  Ealt  India  Companies  follqvved  the  example  of 
the  Dutch,  and  of  merchnnts  became  warriors.  F. 
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remained  in  his  hands,  or  rather  inthehands  of  the 
Englifh.  To  fuch  a (täte  have  the  affairs  of  the 
French  in  India  been  reduced  by  their  pride,  their 
ambition  and  their  rage  for  war ! What  benefits  or 
advantages  could  France  expeft,  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion  for  the  monftrous  fums  which  it  was  obliged  to 
expend  on  this  Indian  colony,  during  its  varied  and 
ever  changing  fate  ? Wlien  in  its  moll  flourifhing 
condition,  it  was  faid  to  contain,  including  the  dif- 
tricl  belonging  to  it,  about  20,000  inhabitants.  Of 
thefe  from  four  to  five  thoufand,  at  leaft,  were  em- 
ployed  in  collefling  cotton ; and  in  carding,  fpin- 
ning,  weaving  and  printing  it.  By  means  of  this 
induflry  the  trade  might  have  been  fo  far  impro- 
ved  that  it  would  not  only  have  fufficiently  indem- 
nified  the  Company  for  their  expence,  but  have  pro- 
cured  them  the  greateft  advantages.  On  my  arrival 
at  Puduccri , five  french  fhips  were  lying  in  the 
road,  and  the  Aimable  Nannette  made  the  fixth. 
Some  days  after  four  others  came  to  anchor.  Three 
of  thefe  veffels  were  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  colony  with  every  neceffary  ; for  three  or  four 
French  merchants  only  refided  in  it.  Thefe  fhips 
were  lsden  with  wine,  iron,  cannon,  fire-arms  and 
French  cloth.  INow  the  Indians  drink  no  wine,  and 
their  clothing  confiffs  of  white  cotton  fluffs  manu- 
fadtured  in  their  own  country.  Flow  then  did  the 
French  difpofe  of  their  Commodities  ? They  fold 
their  wine,  cloth,  cannon,  fire-arms,  and,  in  a word, 
their  whole  cargoes  to  the  Fnglifh  at  Madrafpatnam 
and  Bengal,  who  emploped  thefe  very  cannon  and 
arms  againft  the  French  troops.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  which  the  French  re- 
ceived  for  thefe  goods  remained  in  India,  as  they 
purchafed  with  it  muflin,  cotton  fluffs,  ginghams, 
fugar,  pcpper,  cinnamon,  cardamums,  handker- 
chiefs,  pearls,  precious  ftones,  and  male  and  female 
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flaves.  Whether  fuch  a trade  could  be  beneficial  to 
Trance,  I fhall  leave  the  reader  to  determine  *. 

The  gar ri Ion  of  Puduceri  conflfled  of  4000  men. 

he  city  is  fituated  on  a fandy  plain,  not  far  from 
the  ihoie,  which  produces  nothing  but  palm  trees, 
millet,  and  a fewherbs;  though  the  furro  unding  di- 

rift  produces  cotton,  with  a little  rice  and  capers. 
1 either  Puduceri  nor  Madraf  atnam  can  be  compa- 
red  with  the  cities  on  the  Malabar  coait,  in  regard  to 
abundance  in  provifions.  On  the  coall  of  Ciolaman- 
dala,  which  forms  the  eaflernpart  of  this  peninfula, 
the  heat  is  more  intenfe,  and  the  foil  much  fandier 
than  any  where  elfe  ; and  fewer  rivers  are  found, 
here,  becaufe  it  is  too  far  diftant  from  that  ridge  of 
inountains  called  the  Gauts.  Io  thefe  circumflances. 
it  is  to  be  afcribed  that  it  produces  very  little  cotton, 
and  much  lefs  rice ; that  a greater  trade  is  carried 
011  here,  while  agriculture  is  neglected  ; and,  in 
fhort,  that  its  inhabitants  are  much  more  active  and 
ingenious,  handfomer,  blacker,  and  more  fuperfti- 
tious  than  on  the  coait  of  Malabar.  The  kingdom 
of  Tanjaur  forms,  however,  an  exception  ; for 
this  diltrict  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers  that  flow 
through  it,  and  fupplies  with  rice  the  whole  coalf  of 
Ciolamaiidala.  J he  Englifh,  therefore,  never  ceafed 
quarrelling  with  the  Indian  princes  tili  they  had  re- 
duced  this  kingdom  under  their  fubjedtion,  as  1 fhall 
foon  relate  in  a more  particular  manner. 

I remained  at  Puduceri  tili  the  8 1 h of  September. 
Düring  that  time,  which  I employed  in  making  my- 
felt  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  country, 
the  manufaäures  and  manners  of  the  Indians,  I 

See  on  this  lubjeft  Guyon’s  Hißnire  de  !'  hidoßan,.  vol.  ifi. 
p.  220  224,  and  Recherche s hiß.  et geograph.  par  Anquetil  du’ 
l erron,  pan  i p.  174 — the  author  here  ddineates  the  date  of 
tl|e  French  trade  with  ltrongand  ugly  eoloure ; but,  it  cannot  be 
tlenied,  vuth  a confiderable  degrec  of  truth.  F. 
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met  wlth  two  incidents,  which  to  me  were  new,  and 
on  that  aceount  excited  more  my  aftonifhment.  I 
had  put  all  my  effe&s  into  a cheft  which  ftood  in 
my  apartment,  and  being  one  day  defirous  of  taking 
out  a book  in  order  to  amufe  myfelf  with  reading, 
as  foon  as  1 opened  the  cheft  I difcovered  in  it  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  thofe  white  infedts  which 
the  Tamulians , that  is  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft 
of  Ciolamandala , call  Carea , and  thofe  of  Malabar 
Cedel.  They  are  the  white  ants  which  h'ave  been 
already  defcribed  by  naturalifts,  but  which  I never 
before  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  *.  When  I ex- 
amined  the  different  articles  in  the  cheft,  I unfor- 
tunately  obferved  that  thefe  little  anitnals  had  per* 
forated  my  fhirts  in  a thoufand  places ; gnawed  to 
pieces  my  books,  and  among  others  had  already 
half  deftroyed  a copy  of  Father  Gazzaniga’s  Theo- 
logy  • my  girdle,  my  amice,  and  my  flioes  feil  to 
pieces  as  foon  as  I touched  them.  ft  he  ants  were 
moving  in  columns  each  behind  the  other,  and  each 
carried  away  in  its  mouth  a tragment  oi  my  eflects. 
As  1 expreffed  my  aftonifhment  by  a loud  fhout, 
M.  Jallabert  ran  into  the  room,  and,  feeing  the 
fwarms  ofthefe  infedls,  repeatedly  exclaimed,  Carea! 
Carea!  He  then  ordered  my  cheft  to  be  placed  in 
the  fun,  and  as  foon  as  thele  careas  found  them- 
felves  expofed  to  his  rays,  they  all  fpeedily  left  it. 
My  effects,  however,  were  more  than  halt  deftroyed  j 
but  it  was  very  fortunate  for  me,  on  this  occalion, 
that  cotton  goods  are  fold  exceedingly  cheap  at  Pu- 
duceri.  One  of  the  finelt  fhirts,  ready  inade,  cofls 

* Thefe  animals  are  called  improperly  white  ants.  The  appel- 
lation  tcrm'ttes,  from  tlie  Latin  fyftematic  name  tertnes , is  better. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  them,  but  only  in  warm  countries, 
which  are  all  ccjually  dellrudlive,  and  occafion  great  dcvallation, 
not  only  in  fugar  plantations,  but  alfo  among  furniturc  and  clothea 
tu  habitations.  F, 
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no  more  than  five  Roman  paoli,  or  a rupee  *,  a c- 
cordmg  to  the  courfe  of  exchange  in  that  fettlement. 

therefore  clothed  myfelf  anevv  from  head  to  foot, 
and  vvith  articles  made  of  cotton. 

C/iie  evening,  a few  days  after,  I had  entered  into 
a converfation  with  M.  Jallabert  on  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  tue  Heathens,  and  the  propereff  means 
of  Converting  them  to  the  Chriflian  faith  ; while  his 
two  fervants  had  thrown  themfelves  down  on  mats, 
fpread  out  in  the  fore  hall,  in  order  to  fleep.  All  of 
a fudden  one  of  them  began  to  fcream  out  dreadfullyj 
to  beat  his  forehead  ; to  llamp  on  the  floor,  and  to 
roar  and  writhe  his  body  like  a madman.  On  afk~ 
ing  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  pointed  to  one  of 
his  ears.  W e found  on  examination  that  a centi- 
pede  had  got  into  it ; and  the  animal  not  being  able 
to  find  tts  way  out,  kept  pufhing  itfelf  forwards,  and 
gnawed  the  inferior  part  of  the  ear.  M.  Jallabert 
immediately  made  the  poor  fellow  lie  down,  and 
poured  into  his  ear  a fpoonful  of  bitter  drops  (drova 
amard).  I he  infebf  was  dead  in  a mornent ; the 
patient  s pain  and  terror  ceafed,  and,  as  foon*as  a 
lutle  water  was  poured  into  his  other  ear,  the  cen- 
tipede  dropped  out.  d hel'e  bitter  drops  are  prepared 
in  the  follovving  manner.  You  take  maftic,  refin 
or  colophonium,  myrrh,  aloes,  male  incenfe,  and 
calamba  t oot,  am,!  pound  them  very  fine  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  that  is  to  fay  when  the  north  wind 
blows,  whieh,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  fupplies 
the  place  of  what  is  here  called  the  Caracatta.  If 
you  wifh,  therefore,  to  make  a quantity  of  this 
medicine  equal  to  24  pints,  you  muft  take  24  0unces 
of  refin  or  colophonium,  12  ounces  of  incenfe,  4 
ounces  of  maftic,  4 ounces  of  aloes,  4 ounces  of 
myrrh,  and  a like  quantity  of  calamba  root.  Put 

t About  28.  6tl.  fterling. 
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all  thefe  ingredients  into  a jar  filled  with  ftrong 
brandy,  and  keep  it  for  a month  in  the  fun  during 
dry  weather.  If  the  brandy  is  fufficiently  impreg- 
nated,  it  affumes  a red  cßlour,  and  the  raafs  is  de- 
pofited  at  the  bottom.  You  then  draw  off  the  brandy 
very  (lowly,  and  bottle  it  up  for  ufe.  One  or  two 
fpoonfuls  is  the  ufual  dofe  adminiffered  to  fick  per- 
l'ons.  This  medicine  is  of  excellent  fervice  in  cafes  of 
indigeftion,  colic,  cramp  in  theftomach.  and  ofdiffi- 
cult  parturition  j alfo  for  wounds  and  ulcers ; againlt 
worms,  and  in  fcorbutic  and  other  difeafes  which 
arife  from  corrupted  juices.  It  is  the  beft  and  moffc 
effectual  remedy  ufed  by  the  miflionaries  during 
their  travels.  It  is  prepared  in  the  apothecary’s  (hop 
of  the  ex-jefuits  at  Puduceri  ; at  Verapoli  by  the  bare- 
footed  Carmelites ; and  at  Surat  by  the  Capuchins. 
I myfelf  cured  with  thefe  drops  a young  man  who 
was  almoft  totally  deaf.  After  pouring  td'o  fpoon- 
fuls  of  them  into  his  ear,  a cylindric  piece  of  a hard 
yellow  fubltance  came  from  it,  and  the  patient  im- 
mediately  recovered  the  perfect  ufe  of  his  hearing. 

As  i refided  inthePagan  quarter  of  thecity,  I wras 
vifited  by  feveral  young  Indians ; fome  of  whom 
were  heathens,  and  others  profeffors  of  Chriftianity. 
Some  of  them  fpoke  exceedingly  good  French  ; but 
others,  who  had  received  inftruCtion  from  the  Jefuits, 
fpoke  Latin.  From  this  I concluded  that  the  Indi- 
ans are  by  nature  well  qualified  for  fludy  ; and  that 
the  Indian  dialedt  facilitates,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
their  acquiring  the  European  languages.  Thofe 
who  were  füll  heathens,  boafled  much  of  their  the- 
ology  ; and  extolled  above  all  meafure  their  learned 
language,  which  they  call  the  Samfcred.  This  con- 
firnied  me  fo  much  the  more  in  the  refolution  i had 
formed  of  learning  it,  let  it  cofl.  me  whatever  labour 
it  might.  I obferved,  however,  at  the  farne  time, 
that  thefe  young  people,  either  from  ignorance  or 

perverfity, 
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perverfity,  frequently  confounded  the  doÖrine  a nä 
principles  of  Chriftianity  with  the  dobtrine  and  prin- 
ciples  ol  Paganifm.  dhus,  for  example,  they  faid  that 
their  female  divinity  Lakßwü  was  öur  Virgin  Mary, 
and  that  Brahma , Vißonii , and  Shiva,  reprefented  our 
Trinity ; that  we  paid  to  images  as  much  adoration 
as  they  did ; and  that  our  folemrl  proceffions  were 
in  nothing  different  from  rheirs  *.  I fhall  hereafter 
convince  the  reader  of  the  falfity  of  this  affertion, 
and  fliew  how  highly  important  it  is  that  the  miffio- 
naries  fhould  make  themfelves  well  acquainted  with 
the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Indians  in  order  to 
open  the  eyes  of  thefe  people,  fo  worthy  of  pity,  and 
to.  convert  them  to  the  Chriftian  faith  f.  They  de- 
ceive  not  only  themfelves,  but  others  ; for,  as  they 
endeavour  to  lay  to  the  Charge  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 

It  is  certain  that  the  religion  of  Brahma  has  not  the  leaft 
fimilarity  to  the  true  Chriftian  religion ; it  is  alfo  of  fuch  antiquity 
that  it  could  not  have  borrowed  any  thing  from  it.  Both  are  effen- 
tially  different  from  eäch  other  : the  principal  objeft  of  the  Chrif- 
tian religion  is  the  moral  formation  and  improvement  of  man,  and 
it  is  totally  fpiritual ; the  doftrine  of  Brahma  renders  the  firft  ideas 
of  religion  familiär  to  the  fenfes  by  images,  and  allovvs  to  its  fol- 
lower3  a number  of  things  which  Chriftianity  forbids.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied,  that  many  of  the  old  do&rines  and  praftices 
generally  adopted,  particularly  in  the  Eaft,  were  received  into  the 
Catholic  religion  ; fueh,  for  example,  as  the  worfhipping  of  ima- 
ges, folemn  proceffions,  monachifm,  the  pretended  great  fanftity 
and  the  different  degrees  of  the  clergy,  external  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence,  &rc.  The  idea  of  the  Pagan  Indians,  therefore,  mentioned 
in  the  text,  is  extremely  natural.  F. 

t It  has  been  remarked  by  Englilh  travellers,  who  ref  ded  in 
India,  that  thefe  falfehoods  have  been  believed  and  taught  by  ig- 
norant miffionaries.  But  are  there  not  people,  even  *at  Rome, 
who  confider  the  Indians  as  Manicheans,  and  their  religion  as 
corrupted  Chriftianity  ? It  may,  however,  be  readily  cömprehend- 
ed,  that  fuch  hypothefis-mongers  never  faw  India,  or  lludicd  the 
religion  of  the  Indians.  See,  on  thisfubjeft,  the  AJiatic  Reßarches, 
printed  at  Calcutta  in  1788,  vol.  1.  p.  127,  and  Herbelot.  Bibi. 
Orient,  p.  203.  whe*e  fuch  ridiculous  affertions  are  fufficiently  re- 
futed.  A . 
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gion  their  ov/n  abfurd  tenets,  they  do  not  think  it 
neceflary  to  embrace  it  ; and  as  they  aflert  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  tlreir  belief  and  ours,  they 
miflead  other  Chriftians,  who  then  imagine  that  the 
religion  of  the  Pagan  Indians  is  nothing  elfothafi 
Manicheifm,  or  corrupted  Chriftianity ; and  this 
error  arifes,  like  the  former,  from  perverted  prin- 
ciples  and  fables. 

As  the  Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  Chriftians  in 
India  all  wear  white  cotton  drefles,  and  made.almoll 
in  the  fame  nianner,  you  muft  look  very  clofely  at 
their  forehead,  or  breaft,  if  you  wilh  to  diftinguifh 
an  Idolater  from  a Chriftian.  The  former  have  on 
the  forehead  certain  tnarks  which  they  confider  as 
facred,  and  by  which  you  may  know  ro  what  fe£t 
they  belong,  and  what  deity  they  worlhip.  ln  the 
fecond  book  I fhall  explain  all  thefe  marks 

* They  bear  fucli  marks  in  honour  of  Brahma,  on  the  forehead ; 
in  honour  of  Vifimu,  on  the  breaft. ; and  in  honour  of  Shiva,  on 
the  arms.  Thefe  are  the  three  rulers  of  the  elements — etpth,  wa- 
ter, and  fire.  In  commemoration  of  the  earth  having  been  crea- 
tcd  by  thefe  three  deities,  and  by  means  of  thefe  three  elements, 
the  Indians,  in  their  luftrations,  befprinkle  themfelves  with  three 
fingers.  They  take  water  alfo  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  raifc 
it  upwards,  and,  in  honour  of  the  eight  fuperior  prote&ing  fpirits, 
fprinkle  it  towardsthe  eight  quarters  of  the  world:  they  then  throvv 
it  towards  the  heavens  in  Trrmour  of  the  Sun,  whom  they  confider 
as  the  fupreme  divinity.  Thefe  ablutions,  with  the  marks  on  the 
forehead,  are  called  Sbudhamayaga  ; thaf  is,  purification,  purity, 
The  Bhafma , or  colour  with  which  the  facred  marks  are  made, 
is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  earth,  from  which  the  whole  world, 
and  confequently  thefe  colours,  were  produced.  In  this  refpeiil* 
Lowe ver,  the  fyftcms  differ.  A% 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Virapatnam — Seminar y tberc — Error  of  Ptoleniy  the 
geographer — Apis — Error  of  Jörne  modern  geogra- 
■phers — Etymological  catalogue  of  pläces  ln  Carnada, 
Tanjaur  and  Madura . 

jVI.  Jal labert  had given  me  a particular  account 
of  a feminary  at  Virapatnam , in  whieh  young  Indians 
who  embraced  the  Chrifiian  religion  were  educated. 
As  education  is  an  obje£t  which  deferves  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  the  traveller,  \ve  made  a little  ex- 
curfion  thither  from  Puduceri.  Vira , in  the  Samfcred 
language,  fignifies  firong  or  courageous ; and  Patnay 
or  Patana , a city  Virapatnam , therefore,  fignifies  the 
ftrong  city.  This  place,  at  prefent,  is  a fmall  town 
fituated  at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from  Puduceri, 
towards  the  fouth  wert,  on  the  banks  of  a river, 
which  takes  its  rife  in  the  mountains  on  the  eaft, 
and,  flowing  paft  Virapatnam , difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  fea  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Puduceri.  Pudu  in  the 
Tamulic  and  Malabar  languages,  fignifies  new  ; 
Puduna , newnefs  ; Cerl,  a town  : Puduceri  there- 
fore fignifies  the  new  town.  From  this  etymology 
it  is  clear  that  Puduceri  cannot  be  a place  of  any  an- 
tiquiiy  ; and  it  was  indeed  built  by  fome  emigrants 
from  Virapatnam.  When  the  Arabians  firft  came  to 
India,  feveral  cities  lying  on  the  fea  coaff  arofe  in  the 
like  manner.  It  is  therefore  ridiculous  when  cer- 
tain  geographers,  who  endeavour  to  explain  Ptole- 
my’s  geography,  confider  cities  firft  built  in  modern 
times  to  be  the  fame  as  fome  of  thofe  mentioned  in 
that  author,  though  they  muff  undoubtedlv  have 

been 
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been  unknown  to  him,  as  they  were  not  then  in 
exillence.  It  defervesalfo  to  be  remarked,  that  Pto- 
lemy,  in  giving  the  diftances  of  places,  generally  errs 
from  tvvo  to  three  degrees  of  latitude.  The  reafon 
is,  that  the  ancient  travellers  were  accuftomed  to  rec- 
kon  the  latitude  according  to  thelength  or  fhortnefs 
of  the  day  ; and,  confequently,  to  determine  the  di- 
ftance  of  one  place  front  another  in  the  fame  man* 
ner.  But  as  the  day  and  night  near  the  equator 
are  almoft  always  of  equal  length,  it  rnay  readily  be 
conceived,  that  the  degree  of  latitude  in  which  a 
place  was  lituated  could  not  be  accurately  afcertain- 
ed  in  that  manner ; and  that  Ptolemy,  and  all  thofe 
who  depended  upon  him,  muff  have  fallen  into 
errors  *.  T he  cafe  has  been  nearly  the  fame  with 
M.  D’Anville,  as  will  be  fhewn  hereafter. 

1 he  feminary  of  Virapatnam  was  fituated  in 
a palm-garden ; or,  to  fpeak  more  correctly,  in  a 
gar  den  planted  with  coco-nut  trees.  It  was  founded 
by  M.  Mathon,  a celebrated  member  of  the  fo  call- 
etl  Mijjions  etrangercs , who,  at  the  time  we  were 
there,  prefided  over  it  as  reftor.  The  building  re- 
l'embled  a convent,  but  was  mach  better  divided  ; 
and  lo  contrived,  that  thefe  oriental  feminarifls  did 
not  find  the  leaft  impediment,  either  in  their  ftudy, 
thelr  bodily  exercife,  or  their  other  labours.  Be- 
tween  three  fide  apartments,  where  the  three  tutors 
lodged,  was  a large  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  in  which 
Avere  conlirucfed  two  rows  of  linall  chambers  all  ad- 
joining.  1 hey  were  feparated  from  each  other  by 

Hie  latitude  is  not  always  accurately  determined,  even  by  the 
moderns.  Thus  John  Hamilton  Moore,  in  bis  Praclical  Navi- 
gator , places  Puduceri,  or  Pondichery,  in  i l ° jö'  N.  lat.  ; but  M. 
De  la  Tour  places  it  in  i 2°  N.  lat.  and  68°  of  E.  Ion.  De  Pille 
and  D’Anville  alfo  dilFer  from  each  other  in  their  maps.  This 
irrere  nee  arifcs  partly  from  the  expertnefs  requilitc  in  determin- 
iug  the  latitude  by  means  of  a quadrant,  partly  from  the  greater 
or  lefs  acutenefs  oi  the  obferver’a  eye,  and  partly  from  the  perfec- 
-.on  or  imperfeftion  of  the  alhonomical  inftrumetits  employed.  A- 
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thin  vrooden  partirions,  of  only  three  or  four  palms 
in  height ; fo  that  each  of  the  ftudents  had  an  apart- 
ment  to  himfelf,  and  all  of  them  could  be  obferved 
by  their  teacher.  The  teaeher  fat  at  a delk,  where 
he  read  his  leffons  ; and,  while  employed  in  teaching, 
he  could  with  one  view  fee  every  thing  that  was  doing 
in  the  different  apartments.  The  pupils  not  only 
ffudied  in  thefe  apartments,  but  alfo  fiept  in  them. 
A table,  on  which  lay  a mattrefs,  fupplied  the  place 
of  a bed ; and  both  above  and  beneath  it  another 
final!  table  was  fufpended,  which  could  be  lowered: 
or  raifed  up  at  pleafure.  If  any  ofthefe  young  peo- 
ple  wifhed  to  write,  he  had  no  occafion  to  leave  his 
ehamber,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fit  down- 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed  ; and  when  he  wifhed  to  go  out, 
he  had  only  to  remove  his  table  and  fold  it  up.  On 
the  other  table  above  the  bed  were  books,  paper, 
pens  and  ink  ; his  long  feminary  drefs,  and  feverai 
fmall  artieles  neceffary  for  preferving  cleanlinefs. 
The  doors  of  the  hall,  which  were  exaöly  oppofite 
to  each  other,  ffood  alvvays  open  to  afford  a free 
paffage  to  frefh  air  ; but  no  one  could  go  out  unper* 
ceived  by  the  tutor,  who  in  his  apartment  was  conti- 
nually  obferving  every  thing  that  paffed.  The  refec- 
tory  was  htuated  in  another  part  of  the  buildingj  and 
it  was  cuflomary  to  read  in  it  during  rneals.  The 
fhops  of  the  taylor,  flioemaker,  and  carpenter,  to- 
gether  with  the  printing- office  and  ovens  forbaking 
bread,  were  without,  and  all  occupied  by  femina* 
rifls ; for  each  of  them  was  obliged  to  learn  a trade. 
They  all  went  bare-footed  ; and  one  of  their  enr- 
ployments  was  to  water  and  look  afcer  the  young 
palm-trees  which  were  planted  in  the  garden.  Their 
time  was  fo  divided,  that  they  fludied  daily  four 
hours ; deveted  one  hour  to  manual  labour  ■,  and 
fpent  the  remaining  part  in  prayer,  finging  and  rae- 
ditation.  On  two  days  in  the  weck  they  converfed 
in  their  mother  tongue  \ but  on  other  days  they 

vvere 
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Ajere  obliged  ahvays  to  fpeak  Latin.  M.  Mathon 
fliewed  me  a bull  of  his  prefent  holinefs  Pope  Pius 
VI.  iflued  in  favour  ofthis  feminary,  and  in  which 
he  beftowed  great  praifes  upon  it.  This  inftitution 
was  deftined  merely  for  young  perfons  froni  China, 
Cochinchina,  Tunquin,  and  Siam.  It  is  much  to  be 
iamented  that  no  eftablilhment  of  the  like  kind  is  to 
befound  here,  for  the  natives  of  Malabar,  and  other 
parts  of  the  peninfula  of  India,  who  are  all  forrned 
to  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  in  other  countries,  and  re- 
turn,  for  the  moft  part,  men  of  corrupted  morals. 

On  the  day  of  my  return  to  Puduceri , I h ad  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  a very  fingular  fcene  j as  on 
that  day  the  god  Apis  was  led  in  proceffion  through 
the  city.  This  deity  was  a beautiful  fat  red-co- 
loured  ox,  of  a middle  fize.  The  Brahmans  general- 
ly  guard  hitn  the  whole  year  through  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  his  temple ; but  this  was  exadtly  the 
period  at  which  he  is  exhibited  to  the  people  with  a 
great  many  folemnities.  He  was  preceded  by  a band 
of  Indian  muficians ; that  is  to  fay,  two  driimmers,  a 
fifer,  and  feveral  perfons  who  with  pieces  of  iron  beat 
upon  copper  bafons.  Then  came  a few  Brahmans, 
and  behind  thefe  was  an  immenfe  multitude  of  peo- 
ple. The  Pagans  had  all  opened  the  doors  of  their 
houfes  and  Ihops,  and  before  each  Ilood  a fmall 
balketwith  ric.e,  thin  cakes,  herbs,  and  other  articles 
in  which  the  proprietors  of  thefe  houfes  and  Ihops 
ufed  to  deal.  Lvery  one  beheld  Apis  with  reverence  ; 
and  thofe  were  confidered  fortunate  of  whofe  pro- 
vifions  he  was  pleafed  to  tafte  a mouthful  as  he 
palfed.  Philarchus  conjedtured,  as  we  are  told  by 
Plutarch  in  his  treatife  on  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  that  Apis 
was  originally  brought  front  India  to  Egypt  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter.  Plutarch  himfelf  aflerts 
that  the  Egyptians  confidered  Apis  as  an  emblern  of 
the  foul  of  Ofiris ; and,  perhaps,  he  here  rneant  to 
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fay  fhaf  under  this  expreflion  they  underflood  that 
plalhc  power  by  which  Ofiris  häd  produced  and 
given  hfe  to  every  part  of  the  creation.  I {hall,  in 
another  place,  endeavour  to  prove,  that  Ofiris  was 
not  nng  elfe  than  the  Sun,  and  confequently  what 
among  the  Indians  is  reprefented  by  the  idol  Shiva. 
or  Mahadeva.  Hence  it  happens,  that  this  Sbiva, 
the  emblein  of  the  Sun,  rides  on  an  ox  ; and  that  in 
the  ioJemn  mvocations  of  the  Brahmans  he  is  called 
rajhu-padi,  that  is,  the  man  of  the  cow.  The  cow 
agam  is  nothing  elfe  than  a fymbol  of  the  goddefs 
ijhaim,  or  the  vornan,  as  the  Jndians  are  accufiom- 
ed  to  call  the  Ifis  to  whom  the  cow  is  dedicated 
when  they  fpeak  of  her  by  her  facred  narae.  On  the 
Jigypüan  monuments  Ofiris,  as  the  fymbol  of  the 
-un,  is  reprefented  with  rays  around  his  head  ; and 
ins  wife  Ifis  bears  horns,  the  fymbol  of  the  cow, 
and  alfo  of  the  new  moon,  between  which  and  the 
un  there  is  the  fame  relation  as  between  wife  and 
hufband.  On  the  Indian  monuments  the  idol 
hhivci  has  an  ox  under  him  ; and  the  goddefs  Ißami, 
as  fhe  is.  reprefented  in  one  of  the  oldeft  Indian 
temples,  is  leaning  with  one  of  her  arms  on  a cow*. 
Plmy  in  Ins  Natural  Hiflcryjpeaking  of  Apis,  makes 
ule  of  the  following  remarkable  words  : “ When  he 
eats  out  of  the  hand  of  thofe  who  come  to  confult 
him,  it  is  confidered  as  an  anfwer.  He  refufed  to 
have  any  thing  from  the  hand  of  Germanicus  Ctcfar, 
and  the  latter  loon  after  died  j-.55  From  this  it  ap~ 
pears  that  the  Egyptians  entertained  the  fame  opi- 
nions  refpedting  Apis  as  the  Indians,  ln  Egypt,  as 

* ^ec>  on  tlus  fubjeft,  the  fecond  volume  of  Nieuhubr's  Tra- 
vels, where  the  idola  in  the  pagoda  on  the  ifland  of  Elephanta  are 
defcribed. 

t Fefponfa  privatis  dat  (Apis)  e manu  confulentium  cibtim 
capiendo.  Germaqici  Cadaris  manum  averfatus  dl,  hand  multo 
polt  extnicfi. 
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well  as  India,  people  were  accuftomed  to  confider 
him  as  an  oracle-;  to  place  lood  before  him,  and,  ac- 
cording  as  he  accepted  or  refufed  it,  to  form  con- 
•clufions  in  regard  to  their  good  or  bad  fortune. 
Does  not  this  evidently  Ihew  an  analogy  in  the  reli- 
gious  veneration  which  both  thefe  nations  fhewed  to 
Apis?  As  the  ox,  or  Apis,  reprefents  the  plaltic 
power  of  the  fun,  the  cow,  in  the  like  manner,  is 
a fymbol  of  the  plaftic  power  of  the  rnoon  and  the 
earth.  The  ox,  or  Apis,  is  called  in  the  Samfcred 
Ukßja , Bhadra , Urfzabha , Gau,  and  Mahijha  ; but, 
in  the  Malabar  and  Tamulic  languages,  Kala,  Mari „ 
and  Cruda  The  cow  in  the  Samfcred  is  called 
Mahey , Saurabhei , Go,  Ufra,  Mahn,  Shranguini ; 
when  fhe  is  red,  Argiuni ; when  flie  is  white,  Ro- 
hinni:  in  the  Malabar  and  Tamulic  languages  (he 
is  called  Paßu , Gova.  All  thefe  appellations  exprefs 
fome  of  the  properties  of  oxen  and  cows.  Thus, 
for  example,  Bhadra  means  good  ; Mahißia , great, 
magnanimous  ; Mahd , a large  cow,  a noble  animal; 
Shranguini , handfome,  ornamented,  beautiful.  The 
idolaters  of  Malabar  call  her  Ama  or  Tala,  mother; 
and  the  ox  Appen , father.  May  not  the  name  Apis 
employed  by  the  Egvptians  and  the  Greeks  be  the 
corrupted  Appen , or  Appa  of  the  Indians,  which 
fignifies  father  or  creator?  The  Egyptians  were 
accuftomed  to  gjve  to  their  His  the  horns  of  a cow, 
ir)ftead  of  a head  drefs.  The  Indians  alfo  worfhip 
the  cow  as  a divinity.  Moft  of  thehoufes  belonging 
to  the  Pagan  Indians,  not  only  at  Puduceri , but  upon 
the  whole  of  both  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  CVd- 
lam  mdala , are  covered  on  the  outfide  and  infide  with 
cow- düng.  The  Pagans  are  accuftoined  to  drink 
cow’s  urine,  in  Order  to  purify  them  from  their  fins. 
When  near  the  point  of  death,  they  take  in  their 
hand  a cow’s  tait  ; and,  according  to  their  belief, 
if  they  die  in  this  manner,  they  are  immediately 

C 4 tranfported 
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tranfported  to  pafadife.  I have  already  faid,  that  tTie 
cow  iS  a fymbol  ox  the  raoon  and  the  earth.  For 
this  reafon  fhe  is  alfo  in  India  the  goddefs  Parvadi 
01  ßjan  , IJhi  o r JJha  ; that  is,  the  vornan,  the  hal- 
iovved  j under  whic>  appellation  they  underftood  the 
moon.  Sae  is  alfo  the  goddefs  Ma  or  Lakfhmi , 
that  is  tne  great,  dedicated  to  the  beautiful  goddefs: 
and  all  theie  facred  natnes  properly  fignify  the  earth. 
jhe  cow  has  evidently  a myftic  fenfe  alfo,  which 
denotes  the  plafhc  power  of  the  moon,  and  the  fer- 
tility oi  the  eartn.  For  this  reafon  fhe  is  held  fo 
lacred,  and  honoured  fo  much,  that  in  Malabar,  and 
every  other  place  where  the  Pagans  have  the  fupe- 
nonty,  any  perlon^vho  kills  a cow  is  hung  on  a 
gioDet.  I he  ox  which  reprefents  Apis,  muft  every 
three  years  give  place  to  another.  If  he  dies  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  three  years  of  his  deification,  he  is 
coinmitted  to  the  earth  with  all  that  pomp  and  ce- 
rernony  obferved  at  the  interment  of  perfons  of  the 
1 f . ' Variotts  pagodas,  or  pagan  temples,  have 
on  their  front  the  figure  of  a cow,  or  perhaps  two, 
of  a coloffal  fize  *.  * 5 

ihe  habitations  of  the  Pagans  at  PuducerL  as  well 
as  on  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Ciblamandala , are  in 

* Whether  the  wor/hip  of  the  Egyptian  Apis  came  from  In- 
dia, or  the  facred  ox  of  the  Indians  was  carried  from  Egypt,  can- 
iiot,  as  far  as  1 am  able  to  judge,  be  dctermined.  Tlulmode  of 
%vorthip  in  both  countries  has  without  doubt  a great  deal  of  fimi- 
anty,  though  in  many  things  different.  The  facred  ox  of  the 
Indians,  for  exampie,  remams  only  three  years  in  life;  whereas 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  according  to  Plutarch,  remained  twenty- 
five,  after  which  he  was  drowned,  then  embalmed  and  depofited 
;,n  a ^bterranean  burymg-placc  deftined  forthat  purpofe  near 
tie  village  of  Abufir,  the  ancient  Bufirh,  not  far  from  Memphis 
Tne  cofhn  of  the  Apis  ox  was  found  there  by  Paul  Lucas^nd 
or  ey  1 ontague,  the  latter  of  whöm  carried  away  a flone  with 
culpture  on  lt  reprefentmg  the  embalming  of  Apis.  This  ftone 

x xiJaincd  it!  in/'C  MufeUm’  to  the  keePers  of  which  I firft 
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general  very  low  and  dark.  Tn  the  laft-mentioned 
diftrict  they  are  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  fun,  and 
are  covered  with  palm  leaves.  The  Pondiyaias , or 
warehoufes,  in  which  the  Indians  keep  their  mer- 
chanchife,  are  alfo  very  dark,  efpecially  at  Puduceri 
and  Madrafpatnam.  As  a great  deal  of  tnufiin  is 
fold  at  borh  thefe  places,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  merchants  employ  fuch  a mode  of  conftrudlion 
that  the  faults  of  their  wares  may  be  better  con- 
cealed. 

The  Capuchins  of  the  province  of  Tours  in 
France  have  the  right  of  fending  a miffionary  prieft 
to  Puduceri  when  the  place  becomes  vacant.  The 
Ex-Jefuits,  in  virtue  of  a decree  ilfued  by  Louis 
XVi,  have  united  with  the  fociety  of  the  MiJJidns 
etr anderes , fo  that  they  now  form  only  one  body. 
The  Europeans  are  under  the  care  of  the  Capu- 
chins,  and  the  Indian  Chriftians  under  that  of  the 
Ex  Jefuits.  The  latter  have  to  attend  four  thou- 
fand  Chriftians  : but  this  number  is  fometimes 
greater,  fometimes  fmaller,  according  as  it  is  peace 
or  war  ; for,  in  the  time  of  war,  many  Indian  Chrif- 
tians remove  from  the  place,  and  either  wander 
about  or  take  refuge  in  the  mountains.  Not  long 
before  my  time,  the  feminary  of  Virapatnam  had'been 
transferred  to  AriancoPan,  which  is  the  refidence  of 
a bifhop,  who  at  Puduceri , in  the  kingdoms  of  Tan- 
jaur-,  Madura , and  Carnada , as  alfo  in  the  province 
of  Gin^i,  is  invefted  with  the  dignity  of  apoftolical 
vicar.  I his  man  is  involved  in  continual  quarrels 
with  the  bifhop  of  Mailapuri , or  St.  Thomas  $ a Por- 
tuguefc,  who  endeavours  to  difpute  with  him  the 
right  of  fpiritual  judicature. 

According  to  M.  de  la  Tour’s  map,  which  is 
the  corredteft,  Puduceri  lies  in  1 2°  N.  lat.  and 
78°  E.  Ion.  On  the  ift  of  January  the  fun  rifes 
here  at  23  minutes  paft  fix,  and  fets  at  37  minute$ 
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paft  five.  On  the  28rh  of  Auguft  he  appears  above 
the  horizon  at  51  minutes  after  five,  and  fmks  be- 
low  it  at  9 minutes  after  fix.  On  the  firft  of  De- 
cember  he  makes  his  appearance  at  21  minutes  paffc 
/ix  in  the  morning,  and  fers  at  38  minutes  paft  five 
in  the  evening.  From  thefe  data  the  reader  may 
eafily  calculate  the  length  of  the  days  and  the  nights. 

1 he  river  which  runs  paff  J'irapatnam , and  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  fea  on  the  wefl  of  Puduceri9 
xs  called  properly  Ciovandru,  and  not  Chonenbar, 
as  it  is  named  by  the  European  geographers.  Aruy 
in  the  Malabar  and  Tamulic  languages,  fignifies  a 
river,  and  Ciovana  red  ; the  compound  word  is 
Ciovanaru , the  red  river  : and  its  water,  on  account 
of  the  earth  which  it  wafhes  down  in  its  courfe,  is 
lo  tue  tim  es  indeed  of  a blood-red  colour.  ßut  as  the 
Jndians  fhorten  the  firft  halt  of  the  word,  and  fay 
Ciona , or  Tchona , inltead  of  Ciovana , the  Europe- 
ans  have  mutilated  it  completely,  and  made  of  it 
Chonenbar.  A fimilar  mutilation  of  Indian  words 
and  appellations  is  in  general  not  uncommon,  ef- 
pecially  when  they  are  introduced  into  foreign  lan- 
guages.  On  the  map  of  Coromandel,  publifhed  by 
M.  De  la  Tour  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1770,  the  above 
river  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  imprpper  name  of  Cho- 
nenbar. 1 hat  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  word  Coro- 
mandel , ufed  inftead  of  Ciblamandala , has  been  obler- 
vcd  betöre.  M.  D’Anyille,  with  equal  impropriety, 
not  only  in  his  Geographical  Antiquities  of  Indio,  print- 
ed  at  the  king’s  printing-houfe  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1 7 7*5 , but  alfo  in  all  bis  maps  of  India,  gives  the 
name  of  Carnata  to  a large  kingdom  lying  to  the 
wefii  of  P uditccri.  Its  proper  name  is  Carnada ; that 
is,  the  black  land  ; from  Car , bjack,  and  Nada,  land. 
it  is  fb  called  in  the  Tamulic  and  Malabar  languages, 
in  order  to  difitinguifh  it  from  Ciblamandala , the  land 
of  nullet  j for  the  nullet  thrjves  beff  pp  the  diftriets 

not 
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not  far  from  the  fea-coaft.  But  the  former  land  lies 
at  a diltance  from  the  i’ea ; abounds  with  excellent 
paltures;  and  produces  large  quantities  of  rice,  pep- 
per,  cotton,  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind, 
which  can  neither  grow  nor  be  cultivated  in  a fandy 
foil  impregnated  with  marine  falt.  Of  a hundred 
Indian  names  which  belong  to  towns  and  villages 
in  thofe  diftricts,  there  are  lcarcely  ten  which  have 
not  been  mutilated  and  corrupted  by  foreigners. 
Thofe  w'ho  ftudy  the  hiltory  and  geography  of  lndia 
in  the  works  of  the  Europeans,  will  every  moment 
meet  with  paflages  which  require  to  be  amended. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  done  in  part,  I Ihall  here 
prelent  the  reader  with  an  etymological  lift  of  the 
principal  places  and  towns  on  the  coalt  of  Cidlaman - 
dala , or,  as  the  Europeans  fay  of  Coromandel ; and 
fliall  adhere  as  much  as  poilible  to  the  orthography 
of  the  Indians. 

Names  of  Cities,  Towns,  &c.  in  Carnada 

AND  ClÖLAMANDAL  A. 

Valiacäda , the  great  mountain  ; or  Valiacadä , the 
great  paffage,  or  ford,  called  by  the  Europeans  Pal- 
licate  ; is  a city  on  the  fea  coalt,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
fmall  river.  The  Dutch  have  a fettlement  here. 

Ottocutta , or  Ottukotlei , a lolitary  city,  a folitary 
caftle. 

Pondamala , or  Pondalamey , a high  mountain  ; 
from  Pondu , high  ; and  Aiata  or  Maley , which,  in 
the  Tamulic  and  Malabar  languages,  fignifies  a 
mountain.  1t  is  a fortified  mountain,  called  by  the 
Europeans,  Grand  Mont. 

Madrafpatnam ; Patnam,  the  city;  Madra/patnanij 
the  city  of  Madras. 

Mdilapuri , or  Maihpuram , the  city  of  peacocks  : 
fhe  Meliapur.  or  St.  Thomas  of  the  Europeans. 

Tirupati , 
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Ttrupati , a facred  place,  a facred  temple  ; called 
by  the  Europeans  Tirupeti.  Jt  is  fituated  in  Carriada , 
linder  140  N.  lat.  and  770  15' E.  Ion.  It  is  dedica- 
ted  to  Vijlonu , and  is  rnuch  reforted  to  by  pcoplefrom 
all  parts  of  India.  The  pilgrims,  who  repair  thither 
to  perform  their  devotions,  cut  off  their  hair,  and 
bring  it  as  an  offering  to  Vißmu. 

Tirunnmalä , or  Tirunamaley , the  facred  mountainj 
corrupted  into  T'irnimalet. 

Govalam , the  circuit  of  the  cow  ; corrupted  Go- 
1 ve'an . 

Uttamalur , the  good  town ; corrupted  Outrema - 
lour , 

Arrucati , a city  or  caftle,  from  which  one  can  fee 
the  river  Pa/er  ; corrupted  into  Arcate. 

Cangipuri , or  Congipuram , the  golden  city;  from 
iVri,  or  Pur  am,  the  city  ; and  6^??^/',  which  in  the 
Samfcred  hgnifies  gold  ; corrupted  into  Gcmgivaron. 

‘ Vencätighiri , the  woody  mountain  ; corrupted 
into  Vincatighiri.  It  is  compounded  of  Quirl,  or 
‘Shiri,  a mountain;  Ven,  white  ; and  Caii  or  Catil , in 
the  forefl : a city  fituated  on  the  mountain  where 
the  white  forefl  is. 

Ciacrapuri , or  Cißcrapuram , the  circle  city,  the 
round  city  ; corrupted  into  Shcrapour. 

Perumaculam , the  large  pond,  the  large  bath  ; 
corrupted  into  Pennacoul. 

Mqngalur , the  fortunate  city,  the  fortunale  town? 

« Calianqtur,  the  town  of  joy. 

Velur,  the  town  of  the  lance.  At  prefent  it  is  a city. 

1 Viffanur , the  town  of  the  arrow.  On  the  maps  it 
Is  called  Vi llenour. 

Puduceri , the  new  town ; on  the  maps  called 
Pondicbery. 

Attur , the  town  of  goats,  or  the  town  where  the 
coco-nuts  are  ground. 

Krjhavaram , the  bleßing  of  the  god  Krifima  : a 

towi} 
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town  diftinguifhed  cn  the  maps  by  the  name  of 
Spuichenavaron. 

Divycotta , the  divine  caftle  ; from  Divya,  divine ; 
and  Cotta,  a caftle  or  fortrefs.  On  the  maps  it  is 
called  Divicote. 

NaMF.S  OE  ClTIES  AND  ToWNS  IN  THE  KlNG- 
DOM  OF  TANJAUR. 

T anjaur,  a low  fituation ; or  Tanjiaur,  a rnifer- 
able,  mean,  d'eteftable  town.  It  is  the  Capital  of  a 
province  of  the  fame  name.  The  former  orthogra- 
phy  feems  to  be  the  propereft ; for  Tanjaur  really 
ftands  on  low  ground,  which  is  offen  expofed  to  in- 
undations. 

Turcjigaburam , or  Turangaburi,  the  water  city,  or 
horfe  city  : by  the  Europeans  called  Tranquebar . 

Carincala , the  black,  ftone,  or  rock.  It  is  the 
Carlcal  of  the  Europeans. 

Nävur , the  dogs’  town,  or  the  new  town  : the 
Naour  of  the  Europeans. 

' Tirumaladuvfam , the  temple  of  the  God  of  the 
Holv  Mountain,  that  is  of  Shiva.  By  the  Euro- 
peans it  is  called  '-T'/remaC-vefcn. 

Nagapatnam,  or  Nägapatana,  the  city  of  the 
fnake,  or  the  city  of  the  elephant ; for  Naga  fignifies 
a fnake,  and  likewife  an  elephant;  and  Patna , a city. 
It  is  the  fame  city  as  that  ufually  called  by  the 
Grceks  Nigamos , or  Nigama  Metropolis. 

Tiramannur  the  town  of  the  Holy  Land  : the 
Tremanour  of  the  Europeans. 

Cirangam , or  Cirangapatnam , the  city  of  the  beau- 
tiful  limbs  : from  Cir,  beautiful-;  Anga,  a limb ; and 
Patnam , the  city.  It  is  the  Chcringam  oi  the  Euro- 

Peans  *•  CeUmkm, 

* The  temple  at  Cirangam,  In  the  ifland  dränget,  which  lies  in 

the  river  Coldru,  or  C'jlrarn,  and  in  M.  De  la  i our’s  map  is  placcd 

in 
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^ Celiaolam , the  flimy  pond  ; the  Chelicolon  of  the 
Europeans. 

Tricolur , the  town  of  the  three  pools,  or  places 
of  luftratton.  On  the  rnaps  it  is  called  Tricoloür. 

Palancotta , the  caftle  of  the  bridges ; for  feveral 
bridges  muH  be  pafied  before  one  can  arrive  at  it : 
from  Pälam,  or  Pälan,  a bridge;  and  Cotta,  a caftle. 
On  the  maps  it  is  called  Palancottc. 

Names  of  Cities  and  Towns  in  the  King- 
dom op  Madura. 

Madura,  Matura,  and  Madhura , the  lovely,  the 
mild  city,  or  the  city  of  the  hero  Madhu.  It  is- 
the  Capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Madura , which  takes 
its  name  from  it,  but  by  the  Europeans  is  called 
Madure.  This  kingdom  is  named  alfo  Pandi,  or 

in  io°  45'’  N.  lat.  and  7 6°  45'  E.  Ion.  is  a real  mafter-piece  of 
Indian  architedture.  Tins  temple  is  furrounded  by  feven  walls, 
each  of  a fquare  form,  which  together  inclofe  the  whole  edifice. 
They  arc  entirely  conftru&ed  of  hewn  Hone  ; are  twenty-five  feet 
in  height,  and  each  is  350  feet  diilant  from  the  other  in  a parallel 
diredtion.  Each  wall  has  four  gates,  and  over  each  gate  is  a go- 
iura , or  high  tower,  which  refts  on  the  middle  of  the  wall,  and  is  at 
an  equal  diftance  from  both  ends.  Tliefe  gates  and  towers,  which 
ftand  exaftly  oppohte  to  each  other,  looking  tovvards  the  four  car» 
dinal  points,  are  ornamented  with  columns  thirty-five  feet  in 
length,  and  Hve  in  thicknefs.  In  the  centre  of  this  temple,  that 
is  the  fanftuary,  ftands  the  image  of  /'7 flmu,  to  whom  it  is  dedica- 
ted.  On  the  gates,  towers,  and  walls  may  be  feen  various  figures 
of  men  and  animals,  which  all  have  a fymbolieal  meaning.  This 
temple  is  at  leall  2000  years  old,  and  ferves  to  Ihevv  how  far  ad- 
vauccd  the  ancient  Indians  were  in  the  arts  of  architeflure  and 
fculpture.  The  learned  Chevalier  d’Agincourt  at  Rome  has  in 
his  poffeflion  a drawing  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  which  was  pre- 
fented  to  him  by  M.  Law  de  Laurilton,  the  governor  of  Pondi- 
chery.  As  this  temple  hasbeen  already  defcribed  by  Englilh  tra* 
vellers,  I (hall  fay  nothing  further  of  it  at  prefent,  than  to  call  the 
reader’s  attention  to  the  myftic  nuinber  feven,  which  is  iignified  by 
the  feven  inclofures.  A, 

Pandimandala^ 
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Tandhnandala , the  Iand  of  Pandi , Pando , or  Pan - 
r/d-uß,  an  ancient  Indian  king,  by  whom,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Brahmans,  it  was  founded. 
Pliny  calls  this  city  Modufa  regia  Pandionis ; tut 
Ptolemy  gives  it  the  name  of  Methora. 

Tricinnapalli : from  Tri,  three  ; Cinna , fmall ; 
and  Palliy  a temple  or  a l’chool.  At  prefent  it  is 
the  Capital  of  Madura , and  on  the  maps  is  called 
Trichenapali. 

Manelur , the  town  on  the  fand  : a town. 
Tindacalla,  the  dirty  itone  or  rock;  on  the  maps 
Tinducallu.  It  is  the  Tindis  of  Ptolemy  and  Arrian. 

Tirnaveli , or  Tirunnaveli , the  place  where  the 
tide  ends : is  at  prefent  a conliderable  city. 

Mantopo , or  Mantdpu , the  garden  on  good  feil  : 
a city. 

Ci  ngracoil , the  temple  of  Ciangra , or  Shiva : on 
the  maps  called  S angar avacoii. 

Uttamopälcam  ; from  Uttami , the  beft  ; and  Fale- 
am , or  Päliyam , the  houfe  of  government.  On  the 
maps  it  is  called  Uttamapaleon. 

NaMES  OF  ClTlES  AND  TüWNS  ON  THE  CoAST 
Ob'  PeSCARIA,  OR,  AS  THE  ANCIENTS  CALLED 

it,  Paralia. 

Rdmanäthapuram , the  city  of  Rama , of  the  lord. 
On  the  maps  it  is  called  Ramanadaburon . 

Vayparra,  the  three  large  rocks  ; a town  which  is 
fituated  near  thefe  rocks. 

lutucnri , or  Tuducudi , a town  or  place  where 
linen  cloth  is  walhed. 

Mannapara , earth  and  rocks  •,  from  Manna , earth  ; 
and  Pärra,  a rock. 

Vadahencolam , a pond  or  bath  towards  the  north  ; 
at  prefent  a city. 

Gbval:?n , 
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Govalam , the  circuit  of  the  cow  ; at  prefent 
a town : the  Colis  or  Colias  of  the  antients,  lving 
not  far  from  flovala.  It  is  a ftrong  fortrefs  belong- 
ing  to  the  king  of  Travancor,  and  guards  the  paf- 
lage  froni  the  kingdorn  of  Madura  to  Cape  Ccmari . 
On  the  rnaps  it  is  called  Covalan. 

Names  of  Cities  and  Towns  in  the  King- 
dom of  Maissur. 

Maiflur;  from  MdI , colour;  and  Ur , a land;  Ma- 
flür,  the  land  of  colour.  Jt  is  not  improbable  that 
it  obtained  this  natne  either  from  the  reddifh  earth 
found  there  in  abundance,  or  the  dye  plants  it  pro- 
duces,  and  with  which  the  cotton  cloth  is  dyed. 
This  kingdorn  lies  between  Carnada , Madura , and 
the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

Ben  gal  ur , the  white  land,  the  white  earth.  This 
name  is  given  to  the  Capital  where  the  nabob  Hay- 
der  Aly  Khan  formerly  refided.  It  is  a conliderable 
City;  ftrongly  fortified. 

Ciringapatna.m , the  Capital  and  fortrefs  where  the 
nabob  Tippoo  Sultan  Bahader  refides.  It  lies  at  the 
diltance  of  twenty  leagues  from  Bengalur , towards 
the  weft.  On  the  maps  it  is  called  Chiringapatnam. 

Dhermapuri , the  city  of  good  works,  or  the  city 
of  virtue ; from^  Dherma,  virtue ; and  Puri,  a city. 
(Jn  the  maps  it  is  called  Darmapuri. 

pbaraburam , or  Dharäpuram , the  city  where  the 
ram  water  runs  ofi  ■,  for  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  that 
ndge  of  mountains  called  the  Gauts , from  which  the 
water  pours  down  in  torrents.  On  the  maps  it  is 
called  Daraburu. 

Budhapadi , the  town  of  Budha , an  Indian  idol. 
On  the  maps,  Budapari. 

Gbculatur;  from  Go,  a covv  j Cula,  a herd;  and  Ur, 

the 
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the  land  or  town  ; confequently  the  land  of  the  herds 
öf  cows.  On  the  map,  Guclaturu. 

Cinnribellapuram , the  fmall  city  of  flrength.  On 
the  maps  called  Sinnaba  lambaram . 

Ci  ndrap  ?//,  or  Tfchandrapadi , the  fpot  in  the 
moon.  On  the  maps  Sandarüpati. 

Öf  fuch  changed  and  corrupted  nämes  a great 
many  more  might  be  produced,  but  moft  of  them  fo 
mutilated,  that  their  real  meaning  can  no  longer  be 
gueffed,  and  people  would  only  lofe  theinfelves  in 
uncertain  conjedtures  if  they  endeavoured  to  difco- 
ver  their  etymological  origin.  It,  however,  appears 
by  thofe  above  mentioned,  that  fome  of  the  Indian 
cities  and  towns  received  their  names  from  Indian 
deities,  others  from  local  circumflances  or  the  na- 
ture  of  their  fituation  •,  and  that  fuch  appellations 
cannot  have  originated  from  the  Egyptians,  Per- 
fians,  Greeks,  or  Romans.  In  the  eafiern  part  of 
India  no  traces  of  Sefoflris  or  the  Greeks  are  to 
be  found,  as  fome  learned  men  in  Europe  have  er- 
roneoufly  aflerted.  That  India  was  already  civilifed 
in  the  time  of  Sefoflris,  Ihall  be  proved  hereafter.  In 
regard  to  the  Grecian  language  and  mythology,  thefe 
were  not  known  in  India  before  the  invafion  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  even  then  only  in  fome 
of  the  maritime  cities  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  *. 

After  this  digreflion  I fhall  novv  give  a fhort 
account  of  the  kingdoms  of  Aladura,  Tanjaur , and 
Carnada , according  to  the  information  I received 
from  the  miflionaries  refidentin  thofe  countries;  for. 


* The  Egyptians,  however,  afTert,that  their  king  Sefoflris,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  Mofes,  or  1500  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrilt,  penefratcd  as  far  as  India;  but  this  is  not  probable.  F. 
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as  I was  not  able  to  remain  longer  on  the  coaft  of 
Ciolamandala  thanfrom  the  2Öth  of  July  tili  the  20th 
of  Oftober,  it  was  impoflible  for  me  in  the  courfe  of 
thefe  few  months  to  learn,  by  my  own  experience, 
every  thing  that  regards  this  remarkable  land.  The 
reader,  therefore,  will  not  take  it  amifs,  if  I here 
infert  what  was  communicated  to  me  by  intelligent 
miflionaries,  who  had  fpent  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  in  thofe  provinces. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Geographica /,  ßatißical , and  hißorical  Obfervations  on 
the  Kingdoms  of  Tanjaur , Märava , Madura,  and 
Carnada. 

T 

1 HE  pnncipal  eitles  in  the  northern  part  of  India 
are  the  following : 

Cafchemir,  which,  according  to  the  map  publilhed 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1781,  is  fituated  ander  the  35t!! 
degree  of  north  latitude.  This  city  is  certainly  the 
Cafpira  or  Cafpirus  of  Herodotus,  as  D’Anville  has 
already  very  properly  obferved  *. 

Cabul  a city  which,  011  tJ.e  fide  of  Perfia,  is  as 
lt  were  the  key  of  India.  It  was  obliged  formerly 
to  pay  tria  milli.i  numfnum  tAenta  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  war  againft 
Porus.  It  lies  in  the  latitude  of  340  f. 

Tatta,  or  1 Tattanagar , occurs  in  Pliny  uncler  the 
name  of  Pattala , or  Pattalena , and  is  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  or  Sindhu.  In  this  city 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  once  refided  a inonfh.  Jt  con- 
tained  formerly  30,000  looms  employed  in  weav- 
ing  Cotton  cloth. 

Haßinapuri,  in  the  Samfcred  Haßinanagari , call« 
ed  b.y  others  very  improperly  Affanapur , or  Hajfna- 
pur,  and  l;y  D’Anville  /lßanagar . At  prefent  it  is 
known  by  the  narne  of  Haßanabad , and  is  the  firft 
and  oldefi:  city  in  all  India.  It  lies  in  the  latitude 

Cachcmir  is  abeautiful  province  or  lordfliip  conquered  by  the 
iloguls.  I ne  Capital,  r.t  the  time  Bernier  was  in  India,  between 
luuj  and  1668,  was  known  allo  by  the  name  of  Cachemit ; but 

“ Ca.lied’  nS  we^  as  t^le  vyhole  province,  Siri-Negor. 

1 he  old  Cafpirus  is  not  Cachcmir , but  a city  lyin?  nearer  to  Perfia ; 
perhaps  Ghazna  or  Ghazmin.  F. 

t Cabul,  orie  of  the  moit  northern  cities  of  India,  probablv 
the  old  /lrgyraum.  F.  3 

Dz  of 
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of  3 2°  and  a few  minutes.  In  the  book  Eharada  the 
following  paffage  occurs  refpedting  it : 

Haßi  tan  nirmtcion  ptiramayadu  mularn 
Haßinapuramennü  ciollunit  arignälum. 

That  is  : “ King  Haßt  built  a city,  and  therefofe  it 
was  called  Haßinapuri , from  king  Haiti.”  Its  inha- 
bitants,  and  in  all  probability  fome  of  its  kings,  were 
once  fubdued  by  the  Aflyrians : afteiwards  they  feil 
under  the  dominion  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  they  were 
obliged  to'pay  tribute.  The  celebrated  Indian  kings 
known  by  the  names  of  Pandu , Pando , or  Pandavi , 
refided  thirteen  months  in  the  city  of  Haßinapuri. 
They  lived  1550,  and  not  3102,  years  before  the 
birth  of  Chrift,  as  Mr.  Wilkins  erroneoufly  allem. 
It  appears  from  my  copy  of  the  work  called  Bharada , 
written  on  palm  leaves,that  Haßinapuri  exifted  a long 
time  before  thefe  P andos  or  Pa?idavi,  and  was  built 
at  leaft  2000  years  before  Chrift,  confequently  muft 
be  of  the  fame  antiquity  as  the  Affyrian  monarchy. 
The  confort  of  king  Hafti  was  named  djhodara,  and 
was  a daughter  of  king  Trigarta.  They  had  a fon 
called  Vikugnen , who  married  Sumanda  a daughter 
ot  king  Daßoahanda  *. 

rI  he  city  Dionyfiopolis , mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
and  Arrianf,  is  Nija,  the  city  of  Devanißri , that  is 
of  JDionyfius,  or  the  Indian  Bacchus.  In  the  Sam- 
fcred  languageitis  called  Shrinagari,  which  fignifies 
the  city  ol  the  celebrated,  the  fortunate,  or  the  blef- 
ied  Bacchus  J.  It  is  called  alfo  Nißadabury  or  Nai^ 

ßadaburj 

* Haßinapuri,  or  Haßinagat  i,  at  prefent  Aßnagur,  was  for- 
merly  the  chief  city  of  the  ßßakani , an  ancient  peoplc  of  India. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Aflyrian  and  Perfian  kings  may  have 
extended  tbeir  dominions  thither.  F. 

t ln  the  eigbth  part  of  bis  works,  p.2I0 — 2iS.  according  to 
the  Venetian  edition. 

I ilie  ^ree^8  were  accuftomed  to  compare  with  tlieir  ovvn  all 
the  divinities  of  the  moll  dillant  foreign  nations  j and  a fimilarity 

in 
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fiadabur,  that  is,  the  city  Nifa.  It  lies  in  the  lati- 
tude  of  310,  on  the  river  Allakandara,  which  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Ganges.  According  to  the 
aflertion  of  St.  Jerome,  it  was  built  by  Bacchus  550 
years  after  the  birth  of  Abraham.  Pallibothra  was 
likewife  built  by  Bacchus.  That  city,  however,  is 
neither  the  prefent  Patna  on  the  Ganges,  as  Major 
Rennel  pretends,  nor  Eleabad , or  Allababad , which 
lies  alfo  on  the  Ganges,  in  the  latitude  of  25  de- 
grees  and  fome  minutes  ; but  PalUpatur , now  a fmall 
town  on  the  river  Tamunä , at  its  influx  into  the 
Ganges,  in  the  latitude  of  26°.  Robertfon  and 
D’Anville,  who  affert  that  Pallibothra  is  the  prefent 
Eleabad or  Allahabad , deferve  no  credit ; becaufe 
thefe  appellations  are  of  Perfian  and  not  of  Indian 
extraäion  *. 

Benares , Venares , or  Keß,  a celebrated  teinple, 
together  with  an  academy  and  an  obfervatory,  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  Ganges,  in  the  latitude  of  250,  and  is 
the  CaJJidia  of  the  ancients  f. 

Ayodhyz,  an  ancient  Indian  city,  where  the  firfl 
Indian  monarchs  on  the  Ganges  refided,  was  fitua- 
ted  on  the  river  Deva,  in  the  latitude  of  250,  ex- 
a£tly  in  the  fpot  where  Faizabad  now  flands.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Shirä.na , or  Rama,  an  In- 
dian hero,  or  the  younger  Bacchus,  whofe  heroic 
achievements  were  celebrated  in  fongs  before  the 
times  of  the  Pagan  Indians. 

Modbura , or  Moturapuri , called  by  Pliny  Modura 

in  the  name,  or  in  any  tliing  elfe,  made  them  immediately  find  in 
tliem  Grecian  deities.  Thus  the  Deva- N{/bi  was  Dionyfuis  ; the 
I Veilb  of  the  l£gyptians,  Minerva  or  Athene ; their  Seraph , 'Jupiter ; 
their  Horus,  Apollo , &c. — The  river  AHakanlara  in  La  Kodierte’» 
map  of  1788  is  palled  slUukaanda,  apd  in  Mannert’s  map  Allak- 
nßndra.  F. 

* The  vdlage  of  PalUpatur  Wes  qnite  clofe  to  Allahabad,  the 
nameof  which  is  Perfian,  and  which  isof  a much  later  origin.  F. 

+ A defeription  of  this  obfervalöry  may  be  found  in  the  Philo- 
f Lp  Heul  Tranfaclion 
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Deorum , is  alfo  a very  ancient  city,  lying  between 
Agra  and  Delhi , in  the  latitude  of  270.  Jt  is  the 
birrh  piace  of  the  god  Krifotia,  or  the  Indian  Apollo, 
who  here  tended  bis  herds.  hör  t h is  reafon  it  is 
cal'ed  1,'kewife  Gocu'a  and  Ambädi , that  is,  the  Cir- 
cuit of  the  c ows.  1t  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ta- 
m ni,  fof  which  the  Pagans  have  the  utmod  vene- 
ration. 

E oura  or  Jlloura , properly  Ellur,  the  city  of  fefa- 
mum,  is  at  prefent  a town  called  Dodetabad.  It  lies 
fcur  ndian  miles  to  the  north- well  of  Aurwigabad. 
1 here  is  here  a very  ancient  and  celebrated  teinple, 
a defcription  of  which  has  been  given  by  Thevenot. 

Canudi , and  not  Conouge , as  Renaudot  writes,  is 
an  ancient  city,  the  refidence  of  the  firfl  Indian 
kings.  The  hve  brothers  Pandu , or  Pando , who 
make  fo  great  a figure  in  the  ancient  hiftory  of  India, 
kept  here  their  court.  It  lies  in  the  latitude  of  270, 
on  the  river  ( dlini , at  the  place  where  it  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  Ganges. 

pjtn.c,  a celebrated  city  on  the  Ganges,  is  placed 
in  Father  Tiefenthaier’s  map  under  the  latitude  of 
26°*  -r  contains  a million  and  a half  of  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  afTerrion  of  I?ather  Marcus  a Tum- 
ba,  who  has  written  a defcription  of  it.  The  Englifh 
have  here  a council  and  gover;  ment,  who  are,  how- 
ever,  fubordinate  to  the  fupieme  council  at  Calcutta. 

A more  rninute  account  of  Indian  cities  and 
places  may  be  found  in  Tiefenthaler’s  defcription  of 
jHindofhn,  Anquetil  du  Perron’.-.  Hiltorical  and  Geo* 
graphical  Refearches,  Rennel’s  Memoir,  and  a very 
important  manufcript  of  Father  Marcus  a Tumba, 
preferved  in  the  borgian  mufeum  at  Velitri,  and 
entitled.  Su  i luoghi  fanti  delP  India.  My  objedt  was 
nierely  ro  mention  lome  places  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  India,  which  have  been  pafled  over  in  hlence  by 
the  above  writers. 

According  to  the  affertion  of  the  before  men- 
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tioned  Capuchin,  Father  Marcus  a Tumba,  who 
refided  a long  time  as  miflionary  at Patna  and  ’Tfihan- 
dro.nagar , the  Chandernagor  of  the  FrencH,  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  fea  extend,  by  means  of  the  Gan- 
ges, more  than  fixty  leagues  into  the  country,  fo 
that  fhips  of  war  can  proceed  that  far  up  the  river. 
On  the  Deva  or  Sarayuva  veflels  can  go  even  to 
Delhi,  and  on  the  river  Son  to  Rota/gar.  The  Eng- 
lifh poffefs,  on  the  Ganges,  the  cities  of  Cdcutta , 
Monguiri , Patna , Benares , and  Allahabad  or  Eie  brd, 
and  have  at  all  thefe  places  fadtories,  fortreffes,  go- 
vernors,  and  coJledtors  of  the  public  revenues.  The 
province  of  Bengal  alone  brings  them  an  annual 
income  of  above  three  millions  rterling.  It  appears 
from  a letter  of  Mr.  Hartings,  formerly  governor- 
general of  Bengal,  that  the  Englifh  fhips  which 
failed  from  that  fettlement  between  the  ift  of  De- 
cember  1782,  and  the  irt  of  January  1784,  had  o,n 
board  goods  to  the  value  of  two  cores  (or  codi  > and 
fixty-five  lack  of  rupees  *.  A rupee  is  equal  in  va- 
lue to  five  Roman paoli  ; a hundred  thoufand  rupees 
make  one  lack  ; and  a hundred  lac , a core  or  codi , 
1 his  immenfe  fum  was  exported  too  at  a time  when 
the  Englifh  were  involved  in  a war  with  the  Indian 
princes ; but  to  how  much  will  their  exports  at  laft 
amount  in  times  of  war  ? — Their  great  revenues  will 
and  mutt  infallibly  decreafe  hereafter ; for,  in  the 
firrt  place,  the  natives  are  too  much  opprefled  : 
2dly,  In  a flate  of  continual  warfare  and  plundering, 
agriculture  is  negledfed  : ^dly,  1 rade  and  manu- 
fadtures  decline  : 4thly,  The  coiurtry  is  ruined  by 
inonopolies  : 5 thly , An  immenfe  quantity  of  lpecie 
has  been  drawn  from  it  of  late  years;  and  at  prefent 
muc.h  fewer  rupees  and  pagodas  are  feen  in  circula- 
tion  than  formerly  f , 

Thofe 

Above  tliree  millions  Herling’. 

t lt  can,  however,  be  proved,  that  the  EngliH»  draw  much 
tnorc  from  their  Indian  pofleflions  than  the  authorfays.  For,  in 
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Thofe  who  wifh  to  form  a clear  idea  of  the  de- 
graded  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian 
kings  and  princes  in  the  fouthern  and  northern  part 
of  India,  muff  recur  to  the  hoftile  invafions  by  which 
foreign  conquerors  reduced  thofe  countries  under 
their  dominion.  ln  the  year  i 202  the  Tartar  Ging/a 
Khan , or  Gengis  Khan,  made  an  incurfion  into  the 
kingdom  of  T angut,  and  in  1209  into  India.  He 
was  foilowed  in  1409,  two  centuries  later,  by  Ti mr 
Bec,  or  Tamerlan,  when  he  had  crufhed  the  dy- 
nafty  of  the  Moguls,  which  afterwards  was  divided 
into  two  branches,  the  eaftern  and  the  weflern.  Ti- 
inur  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Agra  ; expelled,  as  far  as  his  power  extended,  the 
legal  Indian  kings  and  princes  ; and  committed  the 
care  of  the  provinces  he  had  fubdued  to  nabobs  and 
governors  of  his  own  appointment.  This  was  the 
firft  tiine  that  the  Mogul  Tartars  took  poffeflion  cf 
India.  Some  writers  alfert,  that  Gengis  Khan  did  not 
enter  India  tili  the  year  1218,  and  that  the  conqueft 
of  that  country  by  Timur  falls  about  the  year  1398-,. 
However  this  may  be,  Mr  Shah,  called  by  fome 
Mirzan  Pir  M ohnned,  kept  poileflion  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  India  for  feveral  years,  and  compofed  for 
liis  fubjetfts  a new  code  of  laws  according  to  the  po- 
litical  fyffem  of  the  Moguls.  The  next  conqueror  of 
India  was  Abu  Said  Shcmor  Ami  Shah , who  reignetj 

the  firft  place,  opprefliop  is  not  fo  general  as  tlve  author  pretcnds ; 
and  behdes,  many  abufes  were  re<9tified  by  the  marquis  of  Corn- 
■walh’s.  2dly,  In  Bengal,  frorn  which  the  Englifh  derive  their 
greateil  incomes,  there  has  properly  been  no  war  for  a k>ng  time, 
^dly,  Tlie  Eü ft  India  Company  has  iCTued  Order«  and  formcd  re- 
gulations  for  ryviving  agricul.t tut  and  manufaftures,  4t lily,  The 
irionopoly  is  not  very  pnjudicial,  as  it  extenJs  only  toafcwar- 
ticles.  5 thly,  The  fpeci'e  exportcd  to  China  and  England  has 
been  in  part  inadegood  by  the  large  fums  which  Tippoo  Saib  hr*s 
been  pbliged  to  pay  to  the  hart.  India  Company.  Ina  word,  the 
Englifli,  by  their  late  conqm  fls  in  India,  Ceylon,  Maiacca,  Slm- 
t'Äna,  Panda,  &c«  have  confiuerably  enlui'ged  their  revetiue.  F. 
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In  149?.  Düring  the  perfecution  which  Tirnur  per- 
mitted  againft  the  Indians,  the  Gypfies,  who  be- 
longed  originally  to  the  cafle  of  the  Pareas , a people 
refiding  on  the  Sindhu , or  Indus,  fled  from  their  na- 
tive country,  wandered  through  Scythia,  and,  pro- 
ceeding  thence  to  Hungary,  difperfed  themfelves 
over  various  parts  of  Europe  *.  In  the  year  1519, 
or,  according  to  fome,  1526,  the  celebrated  conque- 
ror  Bahur , a defcendant  of  Timur,  extended  the 
IVlogul  empire  in  India;  or  was  rather,  as  fome 
affert,  the  real  founder  of  it.  He  had  four  fons, 
Homaon  or  Omayoun,  Sehir  Shah,  Selim  Skala  ^ and 
Firuz  Sbab , who  reigned  after  him.  In  the  year 
1550,  or  1 556,  Akbir  the  vvife,  a fon  of  Homaon , re- 
built  the  city  of  Agra,  inrroduced  new  laws,  and 
appointed  new  nabobs  or  viceroys  in  the  provinces. 
He  caufed  various  Indian  books  to  be  tranflated  alfo 
into  the  Perfian  language  \ and  among  thefe  were 

* Sir  W illiam  Jones,  In  one  or  his  anniverfary  difcourfes,  fays, 
“ It  feems  agreed  tl.at  the  fingular  people  called  Egyptians,  and 
by  corruption  Gypfies,  pafi'ed  the  Mediterranean  immediately 
from  Egypt  : and  their  motcly  language,  of  which  Mr.  Grellman 
exhibits  a copious  vocabulary,  contains  fo  many  Sanferit  words, 
jhat  their  Indian  origin  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  authenticity 
of  that  vocabulary  feemseflablifhedby  a multitude  of Gypfy  words: 
as  angär,  charcoal ; cä/lh,  vvood  ; pär,  a bank  ; bbu,  earth  ; and  a 
Jiuncired  more,  for  which  the  colkdtor  of  them  could  find  no  pa- 
rallel in  the  vulgär  diaktt  of  Hindoftan,  though  we  know  them  to 
be  pure  Sanferit,  fcarpely  changed  in  a fingle  letter.  A very  in- 
genious  friend,  to  whorn  this  remarkable  fadl  was  imparted,  fug- 
gelled  to  me  that  thofe  very  words  might  have  been  taken  from  old 
Egyptian,  and  tbat  the  Gypfies  were  Troglod vtes  from  the  rocks 
near  Theb.es,  wherea  race  of  banditti  füll  refemble  them  in  their 
habits  and  features ; but,  as  we  have  no  other  evidente  of  fo 
ftrong  an  affinity  between'  the  populär  dialefts  of  old  Egypt  and 
lndia,  it  feems  more  probable  that  the  Gypfies,  whom  the'ltalians 
call  Zingaros  and  Z'm^atios,  were  no  other  tlian  Zinganiant , as 
M.  D’Anville  alfo  writesthe  woid,  who  might,  in  fome  piratipal 
expedition,  have  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia  or  Afriea,  when.ee 
tliey  might  have  rambled  to  Egypt,  and  at  lengtli  miglit  have 
migrated  or  been  driven  into  Europe.  Afiatic  Rrfeavchcs,  vol.  iii. 
p.  8.  E.  Tr anf. 
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the  Work  called  Mahabbarada , and  another  named 
ApnAkberi.  1 he  latter  was  a book  of  Indian  laws, 
whidi  had  been  colleaed  by  bis  minifter  Albufazel. 
Adebar  died  in  1 605,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Gehanguir. 
Ihe  latter  had  five  fons,  one  of  whom  fwayed  the 
iceptre  of  the  kingdom  of  Däkfhima  or  Decun , which 
he  had  fubdued  by  force.  In  1627  Gehanguir  was 
lollowed  by  Shah  Gehan , v/ho  alfo  left  behind  him 
hve  fons.  According  to  fome,  however,  a prince 
named  Bolafci  reigned  a confiderable  time  before 
him.  Akbar  reftored  to  the  Brahmans  their  obfer- 
vatory  at  Benares,  in  order  that  they  might  conti- 
nue  their  aftronomical  obfervations,  which  had  been 
iong  mterrupted  by  the  war.  Gehanguir , on  the 
oinei  hand,  had  110  tafte  ior  the  fciences,  and  could 
not  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  tread  in  the  footfleps  of 
is  iauier : both  he  and  Shah  Gehan  were  rather 
iormed  for  war.  1 liefe  Moguls  made  an  incurfion, 
101  the  firft  time,  into  the  kingdom  of  Carna  e,  or 
more  properly  Cernada,  in  1632  or  1633;  and  they 
thence  over-ran  the  fouthern  part  of  India,  inta 
Which  no  foreign  conqueror  had  ever  before  pene- 
trated.  Shah  Gehan  transferred  the  feat  ofgovern- 
ment  from  Agy-a  to  Delhi.  The  dominion  ofthe 
Moguls  was  llill  farther  extended  under  the  reign 
otseurengzeb,  one  of  the  fons  of  Shah  Gehen, 
i.  , Pr!n,ce  conquered,  in  1686,  the  kingdoms  of 
f e/ur,  Vifapur , and  Golccnda  ; in  1695,  fubdued 
Garnada  a fecond  time  ; and,  in  1698,  made  him- 
ielf  maller  of  the  provinces  of  Gingt,  Satara , and 
ranin.  Major  Rennel  fays,  that  the  revenue  of  this 
monarch  amounted  annually  to  thirty-five  millions 
lterhng.  He  died  in  1707,  and  }eft  four  fons,  one 
ol  whom,  Shah  Alen>  affumed  rhe  reins  of  govern- 
ment  the  fame  ycar  The  latter  had  two  fons,  who 
reigned  tdl  the  year  1739.  Their  fucceffor  Shah 
Mohamed  Wfts  dethro ned  by  Thams  Kuli  Khan , who 
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plundered  the  treafury,  levied  exorbitant  contribu- 
rions  from  the  people,  and  carried  off  an  immenfe 
booty.  Tha’nas  Kuli  Khan,  or  Nadir  S hah, was  follow- 
ed  in  1 748  by  Ackmet  Shah , a Ion  of  Mohamed  Shah. 
After  this  the  throne  of  Delhi  was  poffeffed  from 
1756  to  1 760  by  AzizedJoulab  or  Alemguirfani,  king 
of  the  Patans.  Under  the  government  of  this  prince 
almoft  all  the  nabobs  refufed  obedience  to  his  law- 
ful  coramands.  The  didriös  over  which  they  pre- 
fided  as  viceroys  being  of  coniiderable  extent,and  at  a 
great  didance  from  1 )elhi,it  was  therefore  much  eafi^ 
er  for  them  to  render  themfelves  totally  independent. 
His  fon  was  deprived  of  the  throne  by  his  own  prime 
minifter;  and  bloody  feuds  enfued,  which  conti- 
nued,  without  interruption,  tili  the  year  1773.  As 
it  was  far  more  advantageous,  in  every  cafe,  to  have 
to  contend  with  feveral  weak  and  petty  princes,  than 
fo  formidable  and  powerful  a monarch,  the  fc.ng- 
li(h,  during  this  (late  of  warfare,  confidered  it  as  of 
great  importante  to  fupport  the  rebellious  nabobs 
againd  their  fupreme  lord,  in  order  that  they  rnight 
eitablifh  themfelves  more  firmly  in  the  poffeffion  of 
their  colonies,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  allies  in 
cafe  of  need.  After  this  period  the  power  of  the 
Great  Mogul  funk  into  nothing.  The  policy  by 
which  the  Englilh,  as  well  as  the  Subadrs,  or  Mo- 
gul governors,  effedded  this  change,  may  be  found 
circumftantially  defcribed  in  Pallebot  de  St.  Lubin’s 
Hiftorical  iVJetnoirs,  under  the  head  Revolutions  o£ 
Bengal.  The  üciks,  whom  1 coufider  as  a people 
originally  Chriftians,  but  who  again  adopted  the 
Pagan  religion,  tak:ng  up  ann-,  now  entered  in  a 
hoitile  manner  into  Lahor , Mul  tan , Delhi,  and  other 
polfeffions  of  the  Great  Mogul  ; while  the  Englifli, 
in  another  quarter,  combiriing  their  own  privare 
jntered  with  that  of  the  rebellious  nabobs  or  vice- 
foys,  made  themfelves  maders  of  feveral  provinces 
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allo:  and  thus  this  mighty  empire,  notwithflanding 
lts  greatnefs,  its  monltrous  extern,  and  its  riches, 
lunk  back  into  its  former  infignificance.  After  this 
period  nothing  but  war  and  contention  prevailed  in 
Camate , Tanjaur , Gingi,  Madura , and  Maijfur , and 
m all  the  pi  ovinces,  of  which  I Ihall  foon  give  a more 
particular  account. 

The  firfl:  province  on  the  coaff  of  Ciblamanda 7a, 
which  begins  in  the  fouth  weft,  and  extends  towards 
the  north-eah,  is  Marava , the  Capital  of  which, 
having  the  fame  nanie,  is  fituated,  according  to  M. 
De  la  Tour,  in  the  latitude  of  90  35'  north  ; as  ap- 
pears  by  the  map  which  he  publifhed  at  Paris,  in 
1770,  under  the  title  of  Theatre  de  la  Guerre  dans 
Binde.  This  map,  which  was  conftrudled  with  great 
accuracy  on  the  coaft  of  Ciblamandala , exhibits  with 
much  clearnefs  and  precifion  the  different  diftridte, 
cities,  and  rivers  in  the  theatre  of  the  war  carried 
on  by  the  Englilh,  French  and  Indians  againfl  each 
other,  as  well  as  the  boundaries  of  thefe  diftridls, 
und  the  principal  roads  through  them.  1t  w'as  con- 
ftrudled  by  oraer  o 1 the  French  government  for  the 
trial  of  Count  Tally,  who  had  been  governor  of 
Vuduceri.  I confider  it  as  much  more  corredl  than 
the  map  of  the  Brahmans,  which  Anquetil  du  Perron 
has  inferted  under  the  title  of  Portion  d'une  Carte  du 
bud  de  la  br efqu1  Iße  de  l’ Inde,  faite  par  des  Brahmes , 
in  the  firfl;  part  of  his  Recherches  Hißoriques  et  Geo- 
graphiques  für  Binde,  publifhed  at  Berlin  in  1786, 
The  Brahmans  were  unprovided  with  good  aftrono- 
rnical  inftruments,  and  confequently  not  in  a condi- 
tion to  conftrudt  an  accurate  map. 

1 he  province  of  Marava  is  bounded  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth  by  the  fca,  on  the  north  by  Tanjaur , and 
on  the  weft  by  Madura.  It  is  interfedted  by  the 
Veyarru , that  is,  the  great  river,  which  flows  down 
from  the  Gau's , dividcs  the  kingdom  of  Madura  or 
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Pandi  into  two  parts,  and,  running  paft  the  ancient 
city  of  Madura , fpreads  itfelf  through  the  province 
of  Marava  into  feveral  branches.  By  means  of  this 
river  vefTels  can  be  navigated  to  the  fea  through  both 
the  before-mentioned  provinces,  in  a direäion  from 
weil  to  eaft ; but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  labo- 
rious  to  return.  While  the  fiood,  called  by  the  Indians 
Velli , continues,  there  is  no  impediinent,  as  it  each 
time  drives  the  veflel  three  or  four  miles  up  the  coun- 
try  ; but  when  it  is  over,  the  troublefome  part  of  the 
navigation  commence?,  becaufe  the  failors  muft  then 
row  againft  the  ftream  with  all  their  ftrength.  The 
cafe  is  the  fame,  in  general,  on  the  coafts  of  Cidla - 
mandala  and  Malabar , with  all  the  rivers  which  flow 
down  from  the  Gauts , and  which  for  the  moft  part 
have  their  fources  in  that  ridge  of  mountains.  But 
with  whatever  difficulties  this  return  may  be  attend- 
ed,  the  advantages  procured  by  thefe  rivers  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  furrounding  diftridts  are  of  the  ut- 
mo(l  importance.  They  facilitate  inland  as  well  as 
foreign  trade,  render  the  foil  fruitful,  purify  and 
cool  theair  ; in  a word,  it  is  to  be  afcribed  to  them 
alone  that  the  country  is  habitable  by  human  beings; 
which  certainly  would  have  beeil  impoflible,  had 
not  Providence  placed  in  this  part  of  the  torrid 
zone  that  immenfe  ridge,  and  fupplied  it  fo  abund- 
antly  wdth  water. 

The  principal  cities  in  the  province  of  Marava 
are:  Elluvancotta , Ciangucotta , Piruvananganur , Cid- 
laburamjiavaricot'a , and  Rämanätbapuram , of  which 
I have  already  fpoken.  The  country  is  covered  with 
forefts,  underwood,  and  flirubs.  The  inhabitants  are 
rüde  and  uncultivated.  The  men,  though  of  low 
hature,  are  ftrongly  built  and  excellent  warriors. 
I faw  feveral  of  them,  who  had  behaved  with  great 
gallantry  in  the  war  which  Rama  Varmer , theking  of 
Travancor , carricd  on  againft  the  nabob  Tippoo  6ul- 
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tan  Baader.  Each  wore  around  his  head  a turbart 
ot  blue  cotton  cloth  ; had  a white  jacket  which  de; 
Jcended  to  his  thighs,  a fahre  by  his  fide ; in  his 
nght  hand  a lance,  and  in  his  left  a fhield.  Thefe 
people  march,  however,  in  bodies  withont  any  cer- 
tam  o der,  and  perform  their  evolutions  by  the 
found  of  ahorn.  1 hey  let  their  beardsgrow;  have 
coatfe  hands  and  faces ; go  bare-footed  ; and  wear 
a blue  girdle  around  the'  body.  1 hey  are  much 
biaver  than  the  lamulians , who  can  never  be  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  fatigues  of  a military  lrfe. 

Marava  was  formerly  a province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Madura.  The  ruler  of  it  was  called  Nyayucn,  that 
is,  the  lord  ; but  the  t uropeans  have  cori  upted 
this  word,  and  made  of  it  Naik  or  Naiken.  The 
northern  part  of  Marava  is  at  prefent  under  the 
dominion  of  the  nabob  Mohamed  Aly  and  his 
friends  the  Fnglifh ; but  the  wertem  is  fubjeft  to 
the  king  of  T ravancor , who  poffeffes  alfo  a part  of 
Madurci  and  Ma  ava  on  the  eaft,  frorn  Cape  Co- 
mari,  in  confequence  of  a treaty  which  he  entered 
into  with  the  Engli/h  and  Mohamed  Aly.  This 
king  of  Travancor,  however,  is  cbliged  to  pay  the 
Coppa,  that  is,  a yearly  tribute,  to  Mohamed  Aly,  who 
may  be  called  a creature  of  the  Enghfh,  and  whom 
they  generally  employ  as  a (late  engine  when  they 
wifh  to  exercife  their  opprefiion  againft  the  Indian 
princes.  1 he  Jefuits  formerly  had  a great  many 
Chriflian  congregations  in  Marava , and  this  mif- 
tionary  eftablhhment  was  connetfed  with  thofe  in 
’Tanjaur  and  Madura  ; but,  in  my  time,  thefe  con- 
gregations had  for  the  moft  part  dropped  off  j and 
the  few  ftill  remaining  were  under  the  dire&ion  of 
priefts  frorn  Goa,  w'ho  did  not  beftow  too  much  at- 
tention upon  them.  1 he  interior  parts  of  Madura 
and  Marava , in  matter s of  fpiritual  judicature,  are 
fubjecl  to  the  archbifhop  of  Cudtie^alur  or  Crau'alor ; 
and  places  on  the  fea-coaft,  which  do  not  extend 
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farther  than  ten  miles  into  the  country,  belong  to 
the  diocefe  of  the  bifhop  of  Cochin. 

Tanjaur  lies  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  de- 
gree  of  latitude,  and  25  feconds  farther  towards  the 
north  eaft.  This  klngdom  is  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  the  fea  and  the  province  of  Marava , not  far  from 
the  fortrefs  of  Tiruvananganur , which  belongs  to 
Marava.  On  the  eait  it  is  walhed  alfo  by  the  fea, 
and  towards  the  north  by  the  rivers  Caveri  and,  Co- 
länu , the  latter  of  which  is  very  improperly  written 
Colram.  In  the  Samfcred  language  it  fignifies  the 
river  of  the  wild  hogs  ; from  Cola  a wild  hog,  and 
Arru  a river  ; for  thefe  animals  were  formerly 
found  there  in  great  abundance.  Both  thefe  rivers, 
the  Caveri  and  Colärru , are  exceedingly  large,  and 
are  held  in  as  great  veneration  by  the  eattern  Indians 
as  the  Ganges  is  by  the  northern.  Thofe  who  be- 
long to  the  fed  of  the  Vißnuvites , addrefs  their 
prayers  to  Vißmu  as  the  ruler  of  the  waters ; and 
they  believe  that  he  created  the  univerfe  from  water: 
for  this  reafon  they  perform  their  luftrations  at  rivers, 
and  on  their  return  carry  with  them  fome  bits  of 
yellow  earth,  which  they  pick  up  on  the  banks. 
When  an  individual  of  this  fed  dies,  his  body  is 
burnt,  and  the  alhes  are  thrown  into  one  of  thefe 
rivers.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Indians  Ihow 
divine  honours  to  the  elements  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  Perfians. 

Tanjaur , the  Capital  of  the  province,  is  fituated 
in  io°  357  no  th  latitude,  between  the  two  arms  of 
the  river  Caveri.  1 he  moft  confiderable  cities  next 
to  this  are : V allam , Madevipatnam , or  the  city  of 
the  great  goddefs  Lakjhmi , Paiucotta , Tit  uvalur , and 
Tirumannur.  Beyond  the  boundaries  of  Tanjaur , 
towards  the  weit,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Caveri , 
and  in  the  latitude  of  io°*45/,  lies  the  celebrated 
city  of  Tricinapalli,  where  at  prefent  the  Englilh 
have  their  feat  of  government,  and  the  principal  part 
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of  their  forces.  They  made  choice  of  it  for  the 
Capital  of  the  province,  and  their  chief  magazine  of 
arms,  becaufe  they  can  thence  keep  in  fubjenion, 
with  the  greateft  eafe,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Tanjaur 
and  Madura;  overawethe  depofed  kings  and  princes; 
colleft  the  public  revenue,  the  rice  crops,  and  the 
taxes,  without  much  trouble ; and  can  be  always 
ready  to  march  with  their  troops,at  a minute’s  warn* 
ing,  to  any  quarter  wherever  fymptoms  of  infurrec- 
tion  may  appear.  On  the  fea-coaft,  towards  the 
call,  in  the  kingdom  of  'Tanjauri  lies  the  temple 
Collamedu  ; and  the  city  of  Negapatnatn,  which  be- 
longs  to  the  Englifh,  and  is  flrongly  fortified ; alfo 
the  city  of  Torangaf.uri , or  Tranquebar ; Naur,  par- 
ticularly  celebrated  on  account  of  its  cotton  manu- 
factures  ; the  city  and  fortrefs  of  Karinkalla , which 
once  belonged  to  the  French  ; CialenbroUi  an  ancient 
Pagan  temple  ; and  Di^yacotta,  which  was  formerly 
an  excellent  caftle.  1 he  river  Caveri  divides  itfelf 
into  feveral  arms  er  channels : one  of  thefe,  which 
branches  ofl  not  far  from  Cirangam , is  diftinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  Colärru . It  is  much  larger  and 
broader  than  even  the  Caveri  itfelf.  The  latter  flows 
towards  the  ealf,  but  the  former  purfues  its  courfe 
towards  the  north  ; and  both  difcharge  themfelves 
into  the  fea  through  feveral  mouths.  It  is  to  bc 
afcribed  chiefly  to  thefe  two  rivers  that  the  kingdom 
of  Tanjaur  produces  fuch  an  abundance  of  rice.  It 
grows  there  in  fo  great  quantities,  that  this  land  may 
with  propriety  be  called  the  granary  of  all  Ciola - 
mandala.  Molt  foreigners  endeavour  to  eflablilh 
themfelves  in  this  province,  or  at  leaft  to  carry  on 
trade  with  it.  In  the  year  1619  the  king  of  Tan- 
jaur, Raghu-nathe-nayaguen,  gave  up  the  city  of  Xb- 
rangapurii  or  1 ranquebari  to  the  Danes,  who  imme- 
diately  formed  there  a celebrated  miflionary  efta- 
blilhment  for  propagating  the  Lutheran  religion. 
I11  1638  the  French  obtained  from  Sovadfadiragia , 
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another  king  of  Tanjaur,  the  city  and  harbour  of 
Carinkalla , which  they  name  Carikal.  In  1658 
the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguefe  made  themfelves 
inafters  of  the  city  of  Nagapatnam,  and  in  17 83  it 
was  takeri  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Englifh,  and 
never  ägain  reftored.  It  is  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance  to  the  latter,  fince  they  have  had  poffeflion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tanjaur.  Before  they  added  this 
country  to  their  Indian  poflefiions,  they  employed 
every  method  poffible,  by  their  creature  and  ally 
the  nabob  of  ^ Irca.'e , A/lohamcd  Äly , to  get  it  into 
their  hands  ; but  when  they  at  length  obtained  it, 
the  injutlice  of  the  meafure  appeared  fo  glaring, 
that  the  Court  of  London  protefled  againtl  the 
violent  proceedings  of  the  government  of  Madraf- 
patnam,  and  fent  out  Lord  Pigot  to  lndia,  with 
Orders  to  reflore  the  kingdom  to  the  Maratta 
prince,  its  lawful  owner.  Lord  Pigot,  in  my  time, 
was  kept  in  a ftate  of  arreft  at  A4  nt  Grande  not  far 
from  Mailapuri.  The  merchants  of  Madrafpatnam , 
who  derived  immenfe  advantages  from  the  kingdom 
°f  Tanjaur,  oppofed  the  difpofition  made  by  the 
Britifh  Court  for  retloring  it  ; and  General  vStuart, 
whom  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Stratton  and  the  mer- 


chants had  brought  over  to  their  party,  enticed 
Lord  Pigot  to  take  an  airing  in  his  carriage ; had 
him  arrefled  on  the  road,  and  conveyed  to  the 
before-mentioned  fortrefs  Mont  Grand , which  lies 
at  the  diftance  of  a fevv  rniles  towards  the  v/effc 
from  Madrafpatnam.  Here  he  remained  for  a 
confiderable  time  in  confinement,  tili  he  at  length 
died  in  1777.  Tullafurägia , king  of  Tanjaur,  who, 
by  the  command  and  exertions  of  Lord  Pigot,  was 
rcftored  to  the  throne,  experienced  a fimilar  fate. 
Ile  was  put  in  confinement  alfo  by  the  adiftance  of 
Mohamed  Aly,  and  died  in  prifon  in  1776.  Such 
is  the  manner  in  which  kingdoms  and  provinces  are 
acquired  in  lndia  ! Ehe  Europeans  firfl  get  a fcoting 
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there  as  merchants  ; imperceptibly  endeavour  to» 
extend  their  power  ; are  no  langer  fatlsfied  with 
the  advantages  of  trade,  and  begin  gradually  to 
oppofe  their  own  private  intereft  to  the  intereft  of 
thofe  princes  vvho  have  admitted  them  into  their 
dominions.  In  a little  time  theyfina  means  to  involve 
them  in  a war  ; fometimes  they  give  them  affiftance, 
in  order  that  they  may  afterwards  malce  them  pay  for 
it ; and  fometimes  they  incite  one  prince  againfl 
another,  or  endeavour  to  create  confufion  in  their 
political  relations  : in  a word,  they  never  reft  und! 
they  get  pofTeflion  of  the  land  which  is  the  objedt 
of  their  ambition.  F imur-Bec , Thamas  Kuli  Khan , 
the  Moguls  and  Marattas , the  Engli/h  and  Frenchy 
all  pretended  to  have  juft  reafons  for  feizing  the 
poßeflions  of  others ; and  no  man  was  able  to  refute 
theie  reafons,  which,  while  they  had  arms  in  their 
hands,  were  rendered  fufficiently  valid.  <c  The 
right  of  conquelt,”  fays  Montefquieu,  in  his  Spirit 
of  Laws,  “ is  a necelfary,  lawful,  but  unhappy 
power,  which  leaves  the  conqueror  under  a heavy 
Obligation  of  repairing  the  injuries  done  to  hu- 
rnanity 

It  bas  been  already  faid,  that  in  formen  times 
the  kingdom  of  danjaur  was  dependent  on  that  of 
Madura.  The  princes  who  were  fubordinate,  and 
obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  that  of  the  latter,  were  call- 
ed  Fayaga,  that  is,  lords  ; and  not  Rajah , or  kings. 
In  the  ancient  claflical  writers  they  are  fcldom  men- 
tioned,  and  at  later  periods  all  intercourfe  betw^een 
Europe  and  India  wfas  interrupted  by  the  incurfion 
of  the  barbarians,  fo  that  fcarcely  any  traces  of 
them  are  to  be  found.  The  relation  of  the  two 
Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  Century,  a tranfla- 
tion  of  which  has  been  given  by  Renaudot,  is  ex- 
ceedingly  dry  and  barren.;  for  thel'e  travellers  fpeak 

v Scc  Montefquieu’s  Works.  London  1777,  v°h  *•  P*  1^0, 
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only  of  füch  princes  in  India  aS  received  them  with 
friendfhip.  and  of  places  where  they  were  kindly 
cntertained  by  their  countrymen  the  Arabs.  The 
mod  authentic  Information  now  extant,  refpedting 
the  kingdom  of  Tanjaur  and  its  fovereigns,  has  been 
colledled  by  Anquetii  du  Perron  in  the  firll  part  of 
his  Recherques  hfloriques , &c.  often  already  men- 
tioned,  under  the  following  head  : Suite  ckrcnolo - 
gtque  des  rois  Marates  du  Tanjour  commenfant  ä Ekogi 
( Egavagi) , 1' an  1471  de  l’ere  Chret  enne  jufqu'a 
Toullafon  Rajab  en  1783  ; accompagnee  de  d tails  für 
les  principaux  rois  de  la  prefqu’ile  de  l inde  depuis 
la  fin  du  15  ßecle.  In  the  year  1360  'Tanjaur  was 
under  the  government  of  king  Prabudbadeven , 
which  fignifies  the  attentive,  careful  god ; from 
Prabudha , attentive,  careful  ; and  Dev  n,  a god. 
People  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Indian  languages 
corrupted  this  word,  and  made  of  it  Parab  deiieven . 
After  hitn,  an  officer  of  the  king  of  Btfnagari , or 
Narafinha , calied  the  Emperor  of  the  Coaft  of  Co- 
romandel,  was  raifed  to  that  dignity.  This  king- 
dom-feil  afterwards  into  the  power  of  fome  Mg- 
ratta  princes,  who  retained  it  tili  the  year  1773, 
when  the  nabob  of  Arcate,  Mobamed  Aly , an  Ara- 
bian  prince,  was  forcibly  put  in  pofleffion  of  it  by 

the  Fnglilh,  in  whofe  hands  it  remains  at  this 
day  *. 

. Some  of  the  miffionaries,  fuch  as,  Father  de  Ma- 
giftris,  Frederick  Schwarz  a Dane  f,  and  Father 
Johannes  de  Brito,  whole  manufcript  works,  never 

yet 

* Thi9  nabob  of  Areale  or  Arcot,  is  merely  a nominal  prince. 
His  whole  territories  are  befet  with  Englifh  troops  ; and  he  h 
iuffered  to  exill,  as  is  the  cafe  with  many  others,  merely  that  it 
may  appear  as  if  the  country  were  a&ually  ruledby  native  Indian 
or  at  leall  Oriental  princes.  F. 

t Ehe  author  höre  means,  without  doubt,  Mr.  Chridian  Fre- 
deiick  Schwarz,  miffionary  at  Tanjaur,  fent  tb-ither  by  the  Englifh 
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yet  publiffied,  I have  now  in  my  hands,  complarre 
bitterly  of  the  oppreffion  which  the  fubjedts  of  the 
Pagan  kings  had  to  endure.  M.  Anquetil  du 
Perron  endeavours  to  defend  the  latter,  and  to 
prove  that  private  perfons  enjoyed  real  and  indivi- 
dual property,  among  which  he  reckons  gardens 
and  meadows.  I can,  however,  eftablifh,  by  hif- 
torical  documents,  that  this  affertion  is  altogether 
falfe,  and  that  Anquetil  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  ancient  Indian  laws.  The  kings  either  let 
their  rice  fields  to  the  farmers  called  Vayßya,  or 
gave  up  the  ufe  of  them  to  their  foldiers  for  mili- 
rary  fervice.  It  is  very  certain  that  a great  many 
abufes  were  connedled  with  the  regal  authority  j 
and,  in  my  opinion,  this  was  the  principal  caufe 
why  the  kings  of  Madura,  Mai  [für  ^ T anjaur  and 
Morava  came  at  lall  to  deftruäion.  Their  fub- 
jedts  were,  indeed,  divided  into  nobles,  patricians 
and  plebeians ; but  thefe  three  ranks  were  always  at 
variance,  and  the  people  groaned  under  the  fevereft 
oppreffion.  It  was  very  cuftomary  for  one,  under 
the  pretence  of  avenging  fome  injury  he  had  fuf- 
tained,  to  fall  upon  the  property  of  another  and  to 
carry  it  off,  The  monarehs  were  at  great  pains  to 
keep  up  thefe  feuds,  and  they  feldom  fuffered  the 
oöended  party  to  receive  juftice.  Continual  jea- 
loufy  prevailed  between  thefe  petty  tyrants ; mili- 

Socicty  for  promoting  Chriftian  knowledge.  This  miffionary,  in- 
5*^  Part  °f  the  New  Hißory  of  the  Evangelic  Mißionary 
EJtab/ißrnents  in  India,  p.  275 — 384,  has  defended  the  newly-  • 
converted  Chriftians  there  againft  the  illiberal  accufations  of 
oeeretary  Moiitgomery  Campbell,  and  clearly  fhewn  that  the 
avaricious  Britifh  commifTaries,  by  their  oppreffion  and  extortion,. 
are  the  caufe  of  the  poverty  of  the  country  and  of  the  wretched 
Jlate  of  agriculture. — The  author  calls  Mr.  Schwarz  a Dane. 
He  has  probably  beeil  led  into  this  miftake  by  his  connc  Aion 
witii  the  Danifh  miflionaries  at  Tranquebar  ; for,  a»  far  as  T 
know,  Mr.  Schwarz  is  a German.  F. 
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tary  difcipline  was  totally  negle&ed,  and  nothing 
was  encouraged  at  court  but  luxury  and  flattery. 
Under  thefe  circumfiances,  it  needs  excite  no  won- 
der  that  the  people  received  foreigners  bent  upon 
conqueft  with  open  arms ; and  that  thefe  kings, 
after  a domlnion  of  two  thoufand  years,  brought 
themfelves  at  laft  to  ruin,  as  muft  be  the  cafe  with 
all  thofe  who  fuffer  fuch  abufes  in  their  govern-* 
ment.  The  revolution  which  happened  in  thefe 
kingdoms,  when  the  Englifh  interfered  in  the  affairs 
of  India,  might  perhap.s  have  been  of  fome  ufe,  had 
not  that  nation,  as  avaricious  as  it  is  induftrious, 
carrie.d  away  all  the  produ&ions  and  other  riches  of 
the  country.  It  is  thus  that  the  nations  of  the 
earth  are  puniflied,  when  they  abandon  themfelves 
fo  completely  to  vice  that  they  Amt  their  eyes 
againll  the  light  of  reafon,  and  in  their  blindnefs 
ftray  from  the  paths  of  juftice  and  virtue. 

At  Navur  great  quantities  of  cotton  articles, 
'Tapijfendis  *,  and  cloth  of  all  colours  are  manufac- 
tured.  i he  blue  cotton  ltufls  of  Nagapatnaju  and 
Torangapuri  are  fent  throughout  all  Tanjaur , Ma- 

* Tapi/fendU  is  a general  rtame  given  to  the  cotton  Ruffs  pro- 
cured  from  India.  They  are  partly  painted  and  partly  printed 
with  wcoden  blocks.  Cingßm  is  properly  the  name  given  to 
thofe  cotton  ftuffs  which  come  from  Bengal  and  the  coatt  of  Co- 
romandel.  They are  ditlinguifhed  by  this  particular  circumftance, 
that  a thread  made  from  the  bark  of  a tree  is  interwoven  with  the 
cotton.  A.  . 

Th''8  ‘Formation  refpedingthe  difference  between  th eTapjfndls 
and  Gingams  is  new.  It  is,  however,  a pity  that  the  author  did 
not  give  the  name  of  the  tree  which  produces  the  bark  employed 
in  manufaöuring  the  latter.  Had  he  made  it  known,  he  would 
have  deferved  thanks  from  all  naturaliRs  and  technologift«. — In 
Madagafcar,  the  inhabitants  of  the  fca-coaR  manufa&ure,  from 
the  Ion g leaves  of  a tree  called  by  tlicm  Fattulala,  but  which  is 
no  farther  known  to  botanills,  a kind  of  very  (Irong  Ruffs,  fome- 
times  as  fine  as  the  beR  camblet,  and  frequently  employed  by  the 
women  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  make  under-petticoats.  F. 
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dura  and  Malabar.  Nagapatnani  is  tbe  place  where 
the  fpiritual  jurifdiftion  of  the  bifhop  of  Cochin  ends, 
and  ihat  of  the  bifhop  of  Mailapuri  commences. 
The  latter  extends  not  only  over  the  whole  coafl 
of  Ciolomandala , but  over  that  alfo  of  Orixa , and 
throughout  all  Bengal , where  the  above-mentioned 
bifhop  has  a vicar-general.  The  Jefuits  formerly 
were  in  pofleffion  of  a great  many  Chriflian  churches 
in  7‘anjaur , and  the  miffionary  efiablifhment  there 
depended  on  that  of  Madura , which  was  founded  by 
Father  Robert  Nobili,  a native  of  the  Papal  territo- 
ries.  At  prefent  an  ex  jefuifl  refides  at  7 ricmnaf  alh. 

The  kingdom  of  Madura  begins,  in  the  fouth, 
nnder  about  8°  io'  N.  lat.  near  the  fea,  and  extends 
thence,  towards  the  north,  between  the  Gauts , 
which  lie  on  the  wert,  and  between  Madura  and 
Tanj.  ur , the  latter  of  which  lies  on  the  eaft  and 
ends  in  the  north  at  the  rivers  Caveri  and  Veyärru, 
in  n°  i$'  N.  lat.  Thefe  rivers  interfecf  the  whole 
country.  The  Veyärru,  or  great  river,  is,  on  An- 
quetil’s  map,  named  by  the  Brahmans  Madura. 
]t  direfts  its  courfe  from  weft  to  eaff,  and  flows  paff 
the  ancient  city  of  Madura , which  is  the  Capital  of 
the  kingdom,  and  from  which  the  whole  province 
derives  its  name.  The  Caveri  defcends  alfo  from 
the  Gauts,  and,  running  paff  Tricinapalh , Ceringham , 
and  various  other  cities,  difcharges  itfelf  through 
feveral  mouths  into  the  fea.  This  traft  of  land  lies 
much  higher  than  the  reff,  and  therefore  it  produces 
much  lefs  rice  ; but  for  that  reafon  it  abounds 
more  with  cotton,  cummin,  garlic,  ginger,  gum-Iac 
and  capers.  There  are  found  here  alfo  a great 
many  bezoar  goats,  civet  cats,  wild  hogs,  deer,  an- 
telopes,  tygers,  apes,  and  elephants.  In  fome  of 
the  valleys  there  grow  likewife  confiderable  quan- 
tities  of  very  white  rice,  the  grains  of  which  are 
fmall,  and  which  has  an  excellent  aromatic  taffe. 

The 
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The  inhabitants  of  this  province,  Iike  all  moun- 
taineers,  are  large,  robuft  people,  and  capable  of 
bearing  the  heaviefi:  burthens  on  their  head  and 
fhoulders.  They  carry  on  a confiderable  trade 
with  the  maritime  eitles  on  the  coaft  of  Ciolaman- 
dcila , and  fince  the  earlieit  periods  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  crofs  the  Gauts,  mountains  of  tremen- 
dous  height ; fo  that  they  even  tranfport  their  cotton 
ftufFs  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  either  feil  them 
in  fome  of  the  towns  and  villages  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom  of  thefe  mountains,  or  exchange  them  for  falt, 
dried  filh,  areca  nuts,  pepper,  copper,  iron,  and 
other  articles  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Madura  is 
deficient.  NecefFity  is  the  oldeft  and  firft  inftrudtor 
which  mankind  had  in  regard  to  commerce  ; ava- 
rice,  luxury,  and  the  thirft  of  gain  aftervvards  af- 
fociated  themfelves  with  her,  and  füll  follow  in  her 
train.  Among  the  trading  cities,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Gauts,  on  the  Malabar  coaff,  is  Arampclli , the  Ar- 
guropolis  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  which  lies  nine  miles 
up  the  country'  from  Cape  Comari , and  as  much 
from  Covalam , Formerly  there  were  in  this  city 
above  two  thoufand  looms  employed  in  weaving 
cotton  ftufFs.  Even  at  prefent  it  is  a place  of  fome 
importance  in  regard  to  its  cotton  trade ; but  for- 
merly it  was,  as  it  were,  the  mart  or  general  maga- 
zine  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malabar  coafl 
and  the  province  of  Madura  carried  all  their  mer- 
chandize.  Since  navigation  increafed,  many  of  the 
rnanufacturers  have  removed  from  this  as  wellas 
from  other  cities,  and  formed  new  fettlements  and 
places  of  trade  at  a diltance  from  thofe  harbours 
which  are  frequented  by  foreign  fhips.  The  other 
Malabar  cities,  which  ftill  keep  up  their  former  Con- 
nection and  trade  with  Madura , are:  Cottäte,Cägna- 
rapallt,  Iratuge , lJugnada , Mobatugc , and  Codamanga- 
lav.u  The  cities  in  the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom 
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of  Madura,  which  formerly  fent  and  ftill  fend  mcr- 
chandize  to  the  Malabar  coaft,  are  : Cambam , Vita- 
mapaliam,  Periaculam,  Sindacalla , Badagare,  Tuvä- 
rencurici , Veluvdracotta , Andipatli , Tevarm , Cz'a«- 
drapandi , Ce  tur , Shivagari , *7 /*  unaveli,  Cencotta , 
Condur , Tedanada , Peruma  el,  Ceruvat'i , Caricättur , 
and  Manimala.  Notwithflanding  the  great  nuniber 
ol  miflionaries  and  Kuropean  geographers  vvho  have 
written  on  this  country,  not  one  of  them  has  fo 
much  as  mentioned  the  names  of  thefe  cities,  or 
given  any  account  of  the  connedtion  which  fubfifts 
between  the  two  coalls  of  the  peninfula  of  India. 
All  of  them  confine  themfelves  rather  to  a general 
view,  and  fpeak  only  of  the  poffdiions  of  the  h'.uro- 
peans.  I can,  however,  with  truth  alfert,  that  I 
have  feen  whole  Companies  of  thefe  nierchants  from 
Madura , partly  at  Cod  tnangalam  at  the  bottom  of 
the  and  partly  at  Mo/j  and  P bu- 

ram.  They  are  accullomed  to  tranfport  their  mer- 
chandize  upon  oxen,  which  are  loaded  with  cotton 
goods  of  every  kind.  Thefe  merchants  are  altnofl 
all  well  armed,  becaufe  they  are  obliged  to  purfue 
their  way  through  narrow  paffes  in  the  mountains, 
which,  on  account  of  the  numerous  tygers  found 
in  them,  are  exceedingly  dangerous.  From  the 
before-  mentioned  cities,  in  the  interior  part  of  Ma- 
labar, merchandize  is  tranfported  to  thofe  on  the 
coart  both  by  land  and  by  water.  They  are  fent  to 
Cov.drm  at  Cape  Comari,  Coleci , Pvwancbda , Ccl- 
laut,  Po'  rocäda,  Mut 'am,  Ct  cd,  Cudungalür , Coli- 
cbtta , Cann  nur , Valiapa’  n'.-n  and  C d'nmapuri , and 
thence  conveyed  on  board  foreign  fhips.  Some  of 
thefe  cities  were  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  Thus, 
for  example,  Aramjalli  was  by  the  Greeks  called 
Arguropo/is  ; and  Cov  lam,  Coiis  or  Codas  ; Coleci , in 
Strabo,  is  named  Cojici;  and  Cottäte  occurs,  in 
Ptolemy,  under  the  name  of  Cattiara  Metropolis , 

and 
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and  in  Pliny  under  that  of  Cottona.  Neither  the 
H.gyptians,  whofe  vefiels  confified  merely  of papyrus, 
nor  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  who  were  not  very 
expert  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  whofe  fhips  were 
built  in  an  exceeding  flight  manner,  ever  ventured 
to  double  Cape  Comari , where  fuch  violent  ftorms 
fometimes  prevail,  that  the  Portuguefe  called  it  The 
Little  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  mariners  of  thefe  na- 
tions  ran  their  vefiels,  therefore,  either  into  the  fmall 
harbours  of  Covalam  or  Coleci , where  the  fea  forms 
a bay  or  haven,  in  which  fliips  of  a moderate  fize 
can  lie  at  anchor  in  perfedt  fecurity.  It  was  necef- 
fary  that  every  article  of  merchandize  from  Bengal 
and  Pegu,  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  the  coafl  of  Coro- 
mandel , fanjaur,  and  Madura , fhould  be  fentto  both 
thefe  places,  which  was  done  more  frequently  by 
land  than  by  water.  A part  of  thcm  were  then 
tranfported  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Alexandria;  the  reff 
were  conveyed  through  the  Perfian  gulph  to  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  they  made 
their  way  to  Greece  and  Rome;  as  has  been  very 
juftly  remarked  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Arrian,  Marco 
Polo,  Schmidt,  Montefquieu,  and  lately  by  the  ce- 
Jebrated  Robertfon. 

The  kingdom  of  Madura  or  Pandi , faid  to  have 
been  founded  by  one  of  the  five  brothers  Pandu  or 
Pandava , A.  M.  1550,  was  always  governed  by  its  ~ 
own  lawful  fovereigns,  natives  of  the  country.  Port/s , h 

or  Puru,  lat  upon  the  throne  in  the  timeof  O&avius  <ch< 
Augultus.  King  Ceramhottl , who  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  under  the  names  of 
Cuproboitesy  Celcbothras , or  Ccrobothron.  was  defcend- 
ed  from  ihis  family  ; and  his  government  extended 
both  over  Malabar  and  the  kingdom  of  Canara.  The 
kings  of  Travancor,  who  about  fixty  years  ago 
were  very  obfcure  princes,  had  their  origin  alfo  in 
Madura.  The  kings  of  Madura  kept  their  court 
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in  the  city  of  the  fame  name,  and  their  vaflals  fhevr- 
ed  thein  a veneration  almoft  without  bounds.  After 
the  death  of  Virabhanäyaguen , no  fewer  than  three 
hundred  of  his  wives  afcended  the  funeral  pile,  and 
voluntarily  fuffered  their  bodies  to  be  burnt  with 
that  of  the  king.  In  the  year  1740  the  Marattas 
made  an  incurfion  into  Adadura,  and  fmce  that  pe- 
riod  the  doininion  of  the  national  kings  has  been  at 
an  end.  After  the  Marattas  Nijatn  al  Malek  pene- 
trated  into  the  eountry,  and  at  lafl  came  A/Ichamed 
Ajy  Khan , in  the  year  1742.  The  latter  caufed  the 
viceroy  of  Madura,  named  Khan  Saheb,  to  be  put  to 
death  ; took  poffefiion  of  the  throne;  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Englifh  at  Madrafpatnam,  and 
divided  the  kingdom  of  Madura  between  hinrfelf 
and  his  allies.  The  Englifh  then  converted  the  city 
of  Tricinapalli  into  a place  of  arms  ; befet  the  high 
ways  with  guards,and  got  into  their  hands  the  whole 
trade.  By  thefe  rneans  the  ancient  Adadura  feil  to- 
tally  into  ruin.  The  Englifh  have  alfo  another  army 
at  tirunaveli  a city  lying  to  the  i'outh  of  Madura. 
I his  place  is  leparated  from  Paliamcotta  only  by  a 
river,  which  ierves  as  a boundary  between  the  Eno-- 
lifh  and  the  king  of  Travancor.  Paliamcotta , a ftrong 
fortrefs,  is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  that  ri- 
ver, and  belongs  to  the  king  of  Travancor , who  is 
alfo  in  alliance  with  the  Englifli.  When  the  Eno- 
lifh  are  defirous  of  procuring  money  from  this 
prince,  they  inftigate  their  ally  Mahamed  Aly  Khan 
to  fend  an  army  againft  Tavala,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Cape  Comari ; and  if  the  king  of  Travancor 
wifhes  to  prevent  this  difagreeable  vifit,  he  rauft  pay 
to  the  Englifh  whatever  they  choofe  to  demand. 
Vvhen  1 was  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  in  1784, 

* TurutveS,  ncar  the  fortrefs  Palamotta , is  called  alfo,  on  the 
modern  maps,  Tinivelly . F. 
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the  army  of  Mohamed  Aly  Khan  required  him  either 
to  fend  them  a certain  fum,  or  to  give  thein  permif- 
fion  to  raarch  through  Tovala , in  order  that  they 
might  obtain  money  from  Travancor.  Gumären 
Cemhaga  Rämapidla,  however,  a man  of  talents,  who 
was  then  prime  minifler,  fettled  the  whole  bufmefs 
by  paying  to  the  Englifh  200,000  rupees  *. 

The  kingdom  of  Carna.la , from  the  year  17^4 
to  1762,  was  the  continual  theatre  of  the  war  car- 
ried  on  againff  each  other  by  the  Englifh  and 
French,  Hayder  Aly  Khan , the  father  of  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan, and  the  nabob  of  Arrucate.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  weflby  that  ridge  of  mountains  called  the  Gauts ; 
and  lies  between  theT2th  and  1 4th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  77 th  and  7 8th  of  eaff  longitude. 
Towards  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by  'Tanjaur , or  the 
river  Vellaru , which  flows  down  from  the  mountains 
in  MdiJJur  on  the  weif,  interfecls  Carnada,  and 


* It  was  a part  of  the  political  fyftem  of  the  aneient  Indian 
kings,  that  they  never  entered  the  territories  of  their  neighbomrs 
in  a hoftile  manner  but  upon  the  raoft  urgent  occafions.  If  they 
could  not  p'ofiibly  avoid  it,  they  at  leaft  fuffered  the  people  etn- 
ployed  in  agricnlture  to  retnain  at  peace,  and  molefted  neither 
their  temples  nor  their  priefts.  VVe  are  told  fo  by  Strabo,  and  by 
Arrian  in  his  Hiftory  of  Alexanders  Expedition  to  India.  The 
policy  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors  and  their  allies  in  India  has„ 
on  the  contrary,  been,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  to  reduce  the 
mightiell  fovereigns  and  kingdonas  to  obedience,  and  to  endea- 
vour  to  govern  the  iatter  themfelves  ; to  leave  on  the  throne  only 
the  weakelt  princes,  and  to  render  them  tributary  ; to  foment 
quarrels  between  them,  or  bring  about  a reconciliation  according 
as  it  fuited  their  interelt ; never  to  undertake  more  than  one  war 
at  a time  ; to  allow  religious  liberty  in  its  full  extent  only  to 
their  allies,  and  tö  fuffer  them  alone  to  retain  their  ancient  ufages 
and  cuüoms  ; to  take  part  always  with  one  or  other  of  two  con- 
tending  parties,  and  in  that  manner  to  increafe  their  power;  laft- 
ly,  to  furnini  their  allies  with  oflicers  to  command  their  troops. 
OJJa  uu/ts  regum  <vacuis  exhaußa  meciullis.  In  th  is  manner  they 
fuck  the  very  marrow  from  the  bones  of  kings,  fays  Juvenal  in  his 
eighth  fatire.  Sl. 
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throws  itfelf  into  the  eaftern  fea  at  the  extremity  of 
tie  ving  om  near  Puorto  Novo.  Golconda  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  north,  in  the  latitude  of  i c°. 
Carnada  is  the  kingdom  fo  much  extolled  by  ancient 
traveners  underthe  name  of  Naraßnha . It  is  water- 
ed  by  three  rivers,  the  firft  of  which,calied  the  Pa’cr 
luns  pafl  the  cities  of  Velur,  Brrucate,  Cangipuri  and 
Madras,  it  is  extremely  broad  at  the  laft-mentioned 
place,  and  difcfrarges  itfelf  into  the  eaftern  fea.  The 
fecond,  named  the  Ciovanärru , falls  into  the  fea  on 
the  fouth  of  Puduccri , after  having  united,  not  far 
irom  that  city,  with  the  Gingt,  which  flows  down 
irom  the  mountains  of  the  fame  name.  The  third 
is  called  the  Ponarru , or  the  golden  river.  It  has 
its  fource  in  the  Gauts,  not  far  from  Phcnnapuri 
1 r Mdifur-,  runs  paft  Tricolur , and  on  the  north 
of  Gudelur ' throws  itfelf  into  the  fea.  The  inferior 
part  of  this  country  produces  abundance  of  rice, 
though  not  in  fuch  quantity  as  To.njaur.  Nume- 
roiis  herds  of  cattle  are  alfo  feen  in  itj  and,  accord- 
ing  to  the  aflertion  of  the  Indians,  it  contains  mines 
of  gold  and  filver.  The  cotton  articles  manufadtured 
fiere  ate  exceedingly  fine,  ft  he  maritime  cities  of 
Carnada  are,  Gudelür , Puduceri,  Cangimaram^  Sadras , 
Mdilapuri',  Madr afpcitrunn,  and  Yaliacada  or  Paliacate. 
Various  kinds  of  cotton  ftuffs,  both  coloured  and  white, 
are  manuradtured  to  a cpnfiderable  extent  in  all  theie 
cities.  Gingi,  the  Capital  of  a fmall  province,  and 
Jrrucate,  are  two  pretty  ftrong  fortreffes  in  the  infe- 
rior Part  of  the  country,  and  at  the  fame  time  cities 
of  great  antiquity.  According  to  Ptolemy,  Brahma- 
r.es  Magi  refided  fortnerly  at  Cangipuri  in  the  king- 
dorn of  Carnada,  and  therefore  it  is  beyond  all  doubt 
that  in  the  firft  Century  of  the  Chrittian  sera  there 
were  inagi  in  India  as  well  as  in  Perfia.  In  the  re- 
moteft  periods  there  was  a temple  at  Cangipuri , 
which  is  ftill  frequented  by  a great  numberofpil- 
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grims.  It  is  dedicated  to  Vißmu , who,  according  to 
the  doftrine  of  the  Indians,  firft  created  water,  and 
from  water  the  whole  univerfe.  The  irnage  of  this 
deity,  who  is  here  reprefented  with  four  hands,  is 
carried  round  in  triumph,  on  certain  days,  in  a vcry 
high  carriage  drawn  by  fixty  perfons.  In  his  firft 
band  he  holds  the  facred  wheel ; in  the  fecond,  a 
huntfman’s  horn  ; in  the  third,  a diamond  ; and  in 
the  fourth  a club,  in  order  to  combat  the  giants. 
A feftival  is  Hill  held  here  in  honour  of  Fire, 
which  has  been  already  defcribed  by  Sonnerat  in 
the  fecond  part  of  his  Voyage  to  India.  Tirunamala , 
Tirupadi,  Tiruvr.lur , Cirangam,  and  Cia/cmbron , are 
alfo  very  beautiful  pagodas  or  Pagan  temples,  which 
are  not  unworthy  of  a particular  defcription.  Some 
of  thefe  occupy  a large  fquare,  furrounded  by  four 
lofty  walls.  In  the  middle  of  each  wall  flands  a very 
high  Iharp-pointed  tower,  ornamented  with  the 
figures  of  various  animals,  which  reprefent  the 
different  fymbols  of  the  deity.  Under  the  tower 
is  a gate,  through  which  you  enter  the  fore  court 
of  the  pagoda;  and  as  there  are  commonly  four 
towers  on  each  wall,  the  moft  of  thefe  pagodas 
have  alfo  four  gates.  Thefe  towers,  with  their 
gates,  are  called  Goburam , which  fignifies  both  the 
tower  and  the  gate  of  the  fore- court  of  the  temple. 
rlhe  before-mentioned  fymbols  are  in  part  offenfive 
to  decency.  They  allude  to  the  creation  and  de- 
ftrudion  of  all  created  things,  which  are  effeded  by 
the  fun,  moon,  and  the  earth  ; and  thefe  are  repre- 
knted  under  the  fymbols  of  the  three  deities  Shiva > 
Parvadi , and  Lakjhmi.  The  towers  are  fquare,  and 
confdt  of  feveral  ltories;  fome  of  which  are  large, 
but  others  very  narrow.  Each  flory  is  furnilhed 
with  Windows,  and  in  the  upper  llory  a lamp  is  kept 
burning  during  the  night.  The  temple  itfe'lf  ftands 
in  the  middle  of  the  court,  and  for  the  miolt  part  is 
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of  a conical  form.  Thefe  pagodas  or  Pagan  temples* 
which  in  the  Samfcred  language  are  called  Kjetra , 
Devaffa,  or  Devalea , coniift  of  three  divificns.  The 
firft  forms  the  main  body,  or  nave  ; the  fecond,  the 
fandluary  ; and  the  third,  the  Sbrikoil,  that  is,  the 
chapel,  in  which  the  Bimbam  (ftatue)  or  the  Deven 
deity,  or  the  Punya  Murti , facred  body,  is  preferved. 
1 his  chapel  is  conftrufted  in  the  middle  of  the 
fanäuary,  and  has  only  one  fmall  window,  fo  that 
v in  the  infide  it  is  exceedingly  dark  : a circumftance 
which  not  only  increafes  the  reverence  and  refpeft 
entertained  for  the  divinity,  but  contributes  alfo  to 
conceal  the  funöions  of  the  Eburandiri , or  high 
prieft,  who  alone  has  the  right  of  approaching  the 
image.  A great  many  lamps,  filled  with  oil  and 
butter,  are  kept  burning  around  the  chapel;  and  the 
offerings,  which  confift  of  rice,  coco  nuts,  flovvers, 
fefamum,  pifangs,  and  other  fruits,  are  depofited 
on  a flcol  before  the  god,  and  left  at  the  difpofal  of 
the  prieft.  From  the  roof  of  the  temple  arifes  a long 
pole,  to  which  is  faftened,  on  days  of  folemnity,  a 
large  flag  70  feet  in  length.  On  this  flag  is  repre- 
lented  an  ox  (the  Vabav.a  or  riding  animal  of  the 
god  Shiva)  when  the  temple  is  dedicated  to  that 
deity  ; and  in  that  cafe  the  ox  or  Apis  is  reprefent- 
ed  alfo  in  bas-relief  above  the  fmall  door  of  the 
chapel  already  defcribed.  There  muft  always  be 
a ftream  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  Order  that  the 
Indians  may  walh  themfelves,  and  perform  thofeab- 
lutions  which  the  fervice  of  the  god  requires.  The 
fanäuary,  for  the  moft  part,  is  furrounded  by  five 
or  fix  rows  of  ftone  pillars,  from  eighteen  to  tw:enty 
feet  in  height,  and  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  of 
ingenious  workmanftiip.  in  many  temples  the  nunr- 
ber  of  thefe  columns  amounts  fometimes  to  fixty. 
1t  is  aftonifliing  how  carefully  the  rules  of  architec- 
ture  have  been  obferved  in  conftrudling  them  : and 
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as  fome  of  thefe  temples  are  of  very  great  antiquity, 
it  confequently  follows  that  this  art  mult  have  flou- 
ftfhed  in  India  in  the  remofeft  periods. 

The  mofl  confiderable  ciries,and  fortrefies  in  Car - 
mda,  the  latter  of  which  are  almoft  always  built  in 
the  form  of  a fquare,  are:  Palancot  ay  Balancada , 
Atur,  CaHanatur , Sbel-on,  Tatagar  Calicurici , diru- 
colur,  Tiruvanelur , Trividi , Tiruvamaiur , Valdur , 
Villamur , Perumaculam,  Vicravandi , Tindtvanam , 
G/>zg7,  Tirumala , Penatur , Palur,  Celtupeli , V nda- 
vagi,  Uttamatur , Tiruvatur , Harani , dimeri , Arcati , 
Caveripac , Tacaculam , dirupaffur,  and  Tirupadi . 
One  will  fcarcely  find  a country  fo  pre-eminently 
diftinguifhed  by  its  architeduie,  and  which  can  ex- 
hibit  fo  great  a nuinber  of  elegant  temples  and  other 
public  buildings.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that  the  lovereigns  of  Carnada  were  formerly  in  the 
mofl;  flourifhing  circumftances,  and  that  population 
and  induftry  were  carried  to  their  utmofl  extent  ; 
for,  without  the  united  effe£t  of  thefe  caufes,  fuch 
magnificent  monuments  could  never  have  becn 
erected  *.  In  the  early  periods  this  diftriä;  was 
iubje<5l  to  the  kings  of  Bifnagari  or  Naraßnha.  It 
afterwards  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  great 
Mogul,  who  caufed  it  to  be  governed  by  a nabob  or 
viceroy  ; but  as  one  unjuft  polleffor  generally  endea- 

* The  kingdom  of  Carnate  muft  certainlv  have  enjoyed  a long 
fiate  ofpeaccful  profpcrity  under  its  native  kings.  Tliis  we  have 
reafon  to  conclude  from  the  extenlive  pagudas,  regularly  built 
vvlth  art  and  a fort  of  magnificence,  which  are  found  in  it  ; and 
alfo  from  the  many  old  cauies  and  fortified  towns  on  the  borders 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  paffes  which  condudf  through  the 
mountains  called  the  Gauts.  The  duration  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings, for  Io  many  centuries,  may  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the 
mortar  ufed  in  Jn.lia,  which  is  a mtxture  of  oil  and  vifcousfub- 
ftanccs,  and  by  the  dry  warm  climate.  The  Mahometan  princes 
firft  brought  poverty  into  this  country,  formerly  fo  fortunatc;  and 
what  they  began  the  Europeans  completed,  by  carry  ing  thither 
as  feldiers  the  refufe  of  all  nations.  P. 
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vours  to  expel  another,  the  Marattas  found  means 
to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  it  in  174.0.  They 
were,  however,  again  driven  out  by  the  nabob  of 
Arrucate , a prince  of  Indian  extraäion,  who  had 
embraced  the  Mahometan  religion.  The  French, 
at  that  time,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  great  Mogul ; 
but  the  Englifh,  who  lived  in  a (late  of  hoftility 
with  the  Marattas,  interefted  themfelves  for  the 
nabob  of  Arrucate , who  had  rebelled  againft  the 
great  Mogul,  and  with  whom  they  were  befides  in 
alliance.  A bloody  war  enfued,  during  which  the 
Englifh  and  French,  together  with  their  different 
allies,  fought  more  than  fifteen  battles  in  the  king- 
dom of  Carnada ; and  the  conteft  was  continued, 
with  various  fuccefs,  tili  Carnada  at  length  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  nabob  of  Arrucate  and 
the  Englifh,  the  latter  of  whom  are  now  in  poffef- 
fion  of  Puduceri , the  Capital  of  the  French  colonits 
in  India.  They  made  a conqueft  of  it  fince  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  French  revolution ; and  as  the 
Englifh  at  prefent  have  great  power  in  India,  this 
city  is  not  likely  to  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  unlefs  it  be  reftored  on  the  conclufion  of 
a peace. 

The  miffionary  eflablifnment  in  Carnada , which 
was  entrufted  to  French  Jefuits,  can  boaft  of  a great 
many  celebrated  men.  It  commences  in  the  weit 
at  the  mountains  of  Mai  für , which  feparate  this  pro- 
vince  from  Carnada;  extends  thence  towards  the 
eaft  along  the  rivcrs  Vtllaru  and  Paler,  and  compre- 
hends  the  whole  kingdom.  The  princjpal  placcs 
where  the  Jefuits  refided,  were:  Puduceri , Gingt,  Ven- 
cdttiguiri,  and  Arrucate.  The  mofl  confiderable 
congregations,  which  they  formed  in  the  kingdom 
of  Madura , were  at  Madura , Tindacalla , Aur,  II- 
piur,  Puradacudi , Ayambel , and  Conacupam.  In 
Tanjaur  they  had  congregations  of  the  like  kind  at 
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Y r’^apo.tti,  S'rgani , Tanjaur,  Sur  an,  Camanaichen - 
jOrf///,  and  Timaireli.  Moti  Peigneur  Dolieha.  the 
apoftolic  vicar,  reftdes  fometimes  at  Puduceri , fome- 
times  at  Ariancopan , and  belongs  to  the  Corps  des 
MiJJiöns  Strang  res  at  Paris.  The  Portuguefe  bifhop 
at  Mcilapuri  pretends  to  adl  as  fup'erintendant  of  all 
thefe  congregations,  which  were  formed  neither  by 
him,  nor  any  other  Port-uguefe ; and  though  he  is 
exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  Pope  to  exercife  his  fpi- 
ritual  jurifdidlion  in  places  which  are  not  under  the 
dominion  of  Portugal  *.  Since  the  deftrudtion  of 
the  order  of  the  Jefuits,  many  of  thefe  congregations 
have  fallen  into  decline,  becauPe  they  were  deflitute 
of  proper  paftors.  Some  of  them,  however,  ftill 
exift  ; and  the  bilhop  of  MdiJapuri  furnifhes  them 
with  priells,  natives  of  India,  fent  from  Goa  to 
difcharge  the  facerdotal  fundlions : but  thefe  men 
can  never  be  Po  uPeful  as  Europeans,  becauPe  they 
are  not  much  refpedted  by  the  heathens,  and  have 
too  little  learning  to  fupport  the  reputation  of  a 
Chriflian  congregation,  while  Purrounded  by  Pagans 
and  Mahometans.  In  my  tiine  there  were  reckoned 
to  be  in  Madura  eighteen  thoufand  Chriftians  ; in 
Carnada,  twenty  thoufand;  ahd  in  Tanjattr,  ten 
thouland  : whereas  the  DaniPh  miffionaries  at  To- 
rangapuri , or  Tranquebar,  with  all  their  exertion 
could  fcarcely  mufter  a thoufand  Lutheran  Chrif- 
tians,  as  I was  aflured  by  feveral  Catholics  who  re- 
fided  at  Puduceri  \ ; and  many  even  of  this  infigni- 

ficant 

_ * See  tlie  bull  of  Clement  VIII.  of  the  year  1600,  which  be- 
gins  thns  : In  fupremo  miliiantis  ecclejia  folio.  Allo  that  of  Cle- 
ment X.  iflued  on  the  71h  ot  June  1674.  /I. 

t 1 his  eftimation  of  the  ntiniber  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ghrif- 
tians  (48,000)  is  ctnainly  too  high,  even  it  we  (hould  folget 
how  the  miffionaries  of  the  Romifh  church  behave  in  regard  to 
their  fo  called  converts.  Tiiey  infinuatc  themfelves  as  phyficians 
iuto  the  houfes  of  the  Indians ; draw  a vvet  eloth  over  the  head  and 
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ficant  number  abjured  the  Lutheran  religion,  a<> 
foon  as  they  removed  to  any  place  beyond  the  boun- 
daries  of  i’cravgapuri.  1 he  native  Chriflians  are 
fond  of  the  images  of  the  faints,  proceffions,  and  in 
general  the  ceremonies  and  folemn  feftivals  of  the 
Catholic  church  ; and,  as  the  Proteftants  want  all 
thefe  things,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  their 
fimple  religion  ean  have  very  few  attraäions  for  the 
Indians  *. 

1 his  general  account  of  the  above  countries,  in 
whieh  I refided  three  months,  I muff  here  conclude. 
It  was  neceflary  to  be  given,  that  the  reader  might 
be  better  enabled  to  underftand  the  remaining  part 
of  my  Travels. 


forehead  ofa  fick  perfon,  even  when  at  the  point  of  death;  mut- 
ter privately  to  themfelves  the  baptifm  fcrvice  ; and  think  they 
have  then  made  one  Chriftian  more,  who  is  immediately  added  to 
their  lift. — The  proteftant  miffionaries  have  in  the  courfe  of  nine- 
teen  years  baptifed  19,340  perfons.  See  Neuere  Gef  cf  Achte  der 
(vatgelifchen MiJJions-anfialten,  yiftpart,  Halle  1797,410^.187.  F. 

* In  warm  countries  fenfuality  is  more  aftive,  and  the  imagi- 
nation  more  lively  ; and  therefore  the  ufages  of  the  Catholic 
church  muH  have  greater  effedl  on  the  Indians,  who,  when  they 
become  members  of  it,  imagine  that  they  only  leave  onc  idola- 
trous  worfliip  to  embrace  another.  F. 
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Journcy  from  Puduceri  io  Covalan , Mdilapuri , and 
Mad'rafpäinärn. 


In  the  year  1776,  a Poftuguefe  fhlp,  th e Noja 
Senhora  de  Luz , was  iying  at  anchor  in  the  road  of 
Puduceri,  theowner  of  which,  John  Gonzalvez,  had 
made  a voyage  to  Madrafpatnatn  on  his  own  account. 
As  this  veffel  was  now  deftifled  for  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar, and  as  I was  obliged  to  proceed  thither  in 
confequence  of  my  miffiön,  I thought  it  advifable 
not  to  neglect  fo  favourable  an  opportunity,  and  to 
requefl  M.  Gonzalvez  to  give  me  a free  paflage : 
a requefl  which  I found  myfelf  the  more  obliged  to 
make,  as  I had  not  rfioney  to  defray  the  expences  of 
a voyage  in  any  other  manner.  Having  forne  bufi- 
nefs,  however,  to  fettle  at  Madrafpatnatn,  I fet  out 
from  Puduceri  on  the  oth  of  September,  in  a Dooly 
or  palanquin,  the  bottom  of  which  is  woven  of  In- 
dian cane,  after  the  manner  of  our  chairs,  and  which 
is  covefed  with  cloth  fupported  by  pieces  of  wood, 
in  order  that  the  traveller  may  not  be  incommoded 
by  the  beams  of  the  fun.  This  palanquin  is  fuf- 
pended  from  a pole,  and  born  by  fix  men,  whom 
the  Indians  call  Coöliesy  or  porters;  and  the  Englifh, 
Boys.  1 hefe  people  go  almofl  naked,  having  nothing 
on  their  bodies  but  a (mall  piece  of  cotton  cloth, 
which  covers  what  nature  bids  them  conceal,  and 
which  is  faffened  round  the  loins  with  a girdle.  1 his 
cloth  is  called  by  the  Indians  Lingacutti,  that  is,  the 
covering  of  the  Lingam  or  privities,  which  the  turo- 
peans  have  converted  into  Langofti.  ln  the  Mala- 
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bar  Ianguage  it  is  called  Cila , aclout.  Thefe  Coolies , 
almoit  perfeclly  naked  convey  the  traveller  from 
one  place  to  another  with  as  much  fpeed  as  a poft- 
borfe  ; but  they  müfl  from  time  to  time  be  relieved 
by  other  fix  of  the  fame  kind.  The  dexterity  and 
expedition  with  which  they  carry  the  Dooly , or  palan- 
quin,  is  really  aftonifhing.  Puducer  is  ioo  miles 
from  \ . adrafpatriam  ; and  yet  fome  of  the  fervants 
of  the  hnglilh  Eaft  India  Company  commonly  per- 
form that  journey  in  fifteen  hours  Thefe,  how- 
ever,  are  forcecl  journeys,  for  which  a great  number 
of  fuch  palanquin-bearers  are  necefl'ary.  1 he  road 
from  Puduceri  to  Madrafpatnam  is  exceedingly 
good,  and  in  many  places  bordered  by  bufhy  trees, 
under  the  fhade  of  which  the  traveller  is  protedfed 
from  the  icorching  beams  of  the  fun.  Every  rwo  or 
three  miles  there  are  elegant  Bulam , Ambalam,  or 
taverns,  by  the  Europeans  called  Chauderies , and  in 
which  conveniencies  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  found. 
They  are  beautiful  edifices,  raifed  by  the  charitable 
contributions  of  the  Indians,  and  not  unfrequently 
by  the  benevclence  of  fome  wealthy  individual,  for 
the  ufe  of  travellers  ; as  hofpitality,  fo  rare  among  us 
Europeans,  forms,  among  the  t-'rientals,  a point  of 
religion,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  virtues  by  w'hich 
they  are  diflinguiflied  from  all  other  nations.  In  ge- 
neral, the  cafe  is  very  different  in  India  from  what 
it  is  in  Europe,  where  people,  when  travelling,  mufl 
notonly  expend  large  fums  cf  money,  but  are  cheat- 
ed,  robbed  and  plundered  by  landlords,  coachmen 
and  poflilions,  and  meet  with  everv  polüble  kind  of 
bad  ufage  ln  India  a man  can  openly  carry 

money 

,r  The  Tfchuderies,  or  refting-places  in  India,  are  indecd  bene- 
hcent  dlablifliments,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  the  large  and 
elegant  earavanferies  in  Perfia  and  Turkey.  Each,  howevcr,  are 
iuitcd  to  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  found.  In- 
dia is  extremcly  populous,  whereas  in  Perfia  and  Turkey  there 
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money  with  hitn  on  the  public  highway,  wirhout 
having  occafion  to  be  in  any  dread  of  robbers ; for 
it  is  fufficient  that  the  Coolies  be  perfons  of  good 
charadter.  I his  fecurity  prevails  at  leaft  in  the 
kingdom  of  Traväncor , where  I have  travelled 
more  than  twenry  titnes  by  day  as  well  as  by  night 
from  Cochin  to  Cape  Com  ri *. 

1 he  excellent  eftablifhments  and  police  regula- 
tions  fornied  in  India,  in  regard  to  highways,  are 
extoll ed  by  Strabo  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  his  geo- 
graphy.  The  modern  Indians  confider  it  as  one  of 
the  greateli  crimes  to  deflroy  edifices  or  inns  def- 
tined  for  the  ufe  of  flrangers.  I hefe  inns  confift 
of  a building  fomewhat  raifed  from  the  ground,  and 
which  contains  three  divifions  or  apartments.  As 
the  roof,  which  projedls,  is  fupported  by  pillars,  the 
outer  fpace  forms  a kind  of  hall  or  gallery,  where 
the  Doolies , or  palanquins,  are  depofited,  that  they 
may  not  be  injured  by  the  rain  or  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  ln  the  middle  apartment  Itanus  a (tone  image, 
which  isgenerally  a reprefentation  of  Gannejha  ; and 
in  the  two  fide  apartments  mats  are  fpread  out, 
which  are  wove  eifhcr  of  pabn  leaves,  or  the  leaves 

are  fmmenie  wildsand  dere:-ts,  totallv  dellitute  of  inhab’tanf s.  In 
the  J— countries,  mercHants,  for  the  fake  of  lecurity,  mutt  t ra- 
vet in  large  bodics,  and  therdore  require  for  themielves,  their 
merchandize  and  cattle,  relfing-places  of  greater  extent.  F. 

* I muft,  however,  confcfs  that  1 hive  beeil  fomttimes  robbed  : 
but  the  Kuli,  or  other  fjoor  Indian  , never  took  any  thing  elfe  fr  am. 
me  than  liquor  or  provifion'-,  which  they  found  necclfary  for  their 
fupport.  Asthey  are  always  fat.shtd  with  little,  it  may  be  rea- 
tjily  comprehended  that  what  they  pudoined  was  of  no  great 
value.  Daring  a refidence  of  thirteen  »r  fourteen  years  in  India 
I never  lieard  of  any  traveller  being  robbed  or  mnrdered  on  the 

highway.  /! . i ravdling  b not  eqnally  fectire  in  every  part  of 

India.  In  the  peninfula  011  t his  fiele  the  Gangts,  Bengal  and Oude, 
as  lar  as  the  power  of  the  Euglifh  extends,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
feared  ; but  in  tiie  mountains,  andlarther  tuwards  the  north- weif, 
the  fame  fafety  dots  not  prevail.  F. 
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of  the  Caiäa  #,  (a  wild  plant  of  the  fpecies  of  the 
Ananas,J  and  on  which  the  travellers  fleep.  Some 
Brahman  prieft  generaliy  refides  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  to  wait  upon  them,  and  who  for  a few  Panam 
will  provide  a meal  according  to  the  Brahman  man- 
ner.  It  confifts  for  the  moft  part  of  rice  boiled  and 
afterwards  dried,  together  with  fome  difhes  of  fmall 
preferved  oranges,  and  foup  made  of  herbs,  pepper, 
ginger,  and  muftard,  and  iometimes  of  boiled,  toafl- 
ed,  or  raw’  cheefe.  Inltead  of  this  foup,  four  milk, 
or  frefli  cream-cheefe,  is  frequently  ferved  up.  tag- 
ni,  or  boiled  rice  water,  which  the  Europeans  name 
Cangi,  is  given  free  of  all  expence,  in  order  that  the 
traveüer  may  quench  his  thirft  with  a cooling  and 
wholefome  beverage.  Statues,  which  fupply  the 
place  of  mile  ftones,  and  ferve  to  guide  (Tangers, 
are  found  every  where  ereäed  aloug  the  high  roads, 
As  the  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  the  god  Terminus,  the  Indians  ufe  their  deity 
Ganneßä,  who  by  the  common  people,  not  well  ac- 
quainted  ’tvith  the  Samfcred  language,  is  called  Po- 
lyar.  This  god  has  the  head  and  trunk  of  an  ele- 
phant,  four  hands,  the  body  and  Iegs  of  a man ; 
and  is  reprefented  fitting  crofsdegged,  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  Chinefe  and  Indians.  On  fome  - 
monuments  he  is  reprefented  with  a femicircle  or 
half  moon  around  his  head.  holding  in  one  hand  an 
iron  ilyle,  which  the  Indians  ufe  for  writing  on 
palm  leaves,  and  in  the  other  a palm  leaf,  or  per- 
haps  a bündle  of  fuch  leaves,  covered  with  writing. 
On  other  monuments  he  has  in  one  hand  a pome- 
granate,  or  a key  in  the  form  of  a hook,  like  thofe 

* The  Caida,  or  Kavda,  is  the  Kenra  of  Forfkäl,  or  the  Pr.n- 
damm  odorutijjima  of  Linusens.  On  account  of  the  fimilarity  in 
the  leaves,  it  has  been  calhd  alfo  Bromelia.  The  natives  of  Oia- 
heite  cover  their  houfes  with  it.  The  farina  of  the  male  flovvcrs 
is  ufed  as  a perfume.  F. 
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ufed  in  the  early  ages,  when  doors  had  no  iron- 
work,  and  were  flaut  only  by  a wooden  bar  on  the 
infide.  Inftead  of  the  Vahana , or  riding-animal, 
he  has  always  under  him  a moufe,  which  is  held  in 
the  utmofl  abhorrence  by  the  elephant.  This  moufe, 
according  to  the  Indians,  reprefents  the  vvicked  de- 
mon,  the  enemy  of  wifdom,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
devil.  Indian  womeri,  who  are  married,  wear  an 
image  of  this  deity,  which  they  call  Taly,  fufpended 
from  their  neck  by  a dring.  1t  fupplieS*  the  place 
of  a love-pledge,  and  ferves  as  a token  of  their 
chaftity  and  conjugal  fidelity.  The  literati  honour 
this  deity  as  their  proteclor  ; and  falute  him  always 
at  the  beginning  of  their  writings  with  the  words 
Namä  Guru , Adoration  to  the  Lord  ; or  Sal  Gurve 
Namä , Adoration  to  the  true  Lord  ; or  Gannabadäye 
Namä , Adoration  to  Ganncibadi  the  Lord.  They  are 
accuftomed  alfo  to  paint  the  elephant’s  trunk  of 
Ganneßoa  before  the  firft  line  of  their  letters,  as  a 
l'ymbol  of  wifdom  and  prudence. 

From  Puduceri  I continued  my  journey  by  Calci - 
pada , Congimarcnn , and  Carpuncolam , where  I pad- 
ed  the  night  in  one  of  the  before-mentioned  Balams. 
Towards  evening  I was  vifited  by  fome  female  In- 
dians, each  of  whorn  Carried  a balltet  filled  with 
garlands  of  white  flowers,  which  they  hung  around  . 
the  neck  of  Gannefha.  Next  morning,  at  fun-rife, 
fome  ßrahmans  brought  a copper  velfel  with  coco- 
nut  oil ; poured  it  over  the  llatue  of  Gannejha , and 
at  rhe  fame  time  muttered  a certain  form  of  prayer 
in  the  Samfcred  language.  As  one  of  thein  ipoke 
a little  Portuguefe,  I entered  into  converfation  with 
him.  Near  fuch  a Balam , or  inn,  there  is  generally 
a pond,  called  in  the  Tamulic  language  Colam , and 
in  corrupted  Portuguefe  Pcinquc.  To  this  Colam  all 
the  Indians  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  haften 
as  foon  as  they  get  up  in  the  morning,  and  men 
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and  woinen,  boys  and  girls,  placing  themfelves  clofe 
to  each  other,  wafh  the  parts  of  nature  with  the  ut- 
moft  dexterity,  and  repeat  certain  prayers.  This  ab- 
lution,  which  is  renewed  every  morning,  has  been 
introduced  into  india  in  the  earliefl:  periods.  and  is 
a general  praöice  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  as  they  are  of  opinion  that  purity  of  foul 
cannot  exift  without  perfonal  cleanlinefs  ^ . i he  ex- 
ceffive  heat  of  the  fun,  and  the  continual  pcripira- 
tion  thereby  occalioned,  may  have  firit  given  riie  to 
this  cuftom,  as  alfo  to  the  worfhipping  of  the  Un- 
garn, which,  among  the  Indians,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner  as  Priapus  among  the  Romans,  fupplies  the  place 
of  a god.  1 hat  the  parts  of  generation  might  re- 
main  in  a found  Itate,  the  Indian  philolophers  com- 
manded  cleanlinefs  by  means  of  water;  and  that 
this  pradfice  might  never  fall  into  difufe,  they  or- 
dered  that  divine  honour  even  fhould  be  paid  to 
thefe  parts,  which  reprefent  the  Creative  power  of 
the  fun,  moon,  and  elements.  An  Indian  book,  en- 
titled  Lingapuranam , a copy  of  which  was  preferved 
in  the  king’s  library  at  Paris,  is  a treatife  on  the 
worfhip  of  this  deity.  The  Indian  philofophers, 
by  whom  it  was  firft  introduced,  gave  as  the  inven- 
tor  of  it  one  of  their  gods  named  Mahadeva , or 
Shiva , the  fymbol  of  the  all-creating  fun. 

INext  morning  I continued  mv  journey,  and  paff- 
ing  through  Vepur , Tengacetli , and  other  places  of 
little  importance,  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Sadras. 
This  beautiful  town,  at  which  there  is  a caftle,  be- 

< . . f 

* The  Indians  divide  good  works  into  Gnana  and  Karma: 
Under  tbe  former  appellation  they  comprehend  vvifdotn,  medita- 
tion,  and  internal  ipiritual  employmcnt.  Karma,  on  the  other 
hand,  lignifies  praftice,  external  exercife.  Meditation  and  fpi- 
ritual  woiks  are  the  occupation  of  the  philofophers,  particularly 
the  Budhißs,  The  Karma,  however,  or  external  good  works, 
fuch  as  prayer,  luftrations,  offcrings,  and  the  likc,  are  confined  by 
the  Brahman  priells  merely  to  the  common  peoplc.  A. 
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lonrrs  to  the  Dutch,  who  manufaöure  here  cotton 
goods  of  a fuperior  quality,  which  they  fend  to  Eu- 
rope.  Their  io  called  Gingams,  are  highiy.  efteem- 
ed.  This  popuious  place  is  chlerly  inhabited  bj 
people  employed  in  caraing,  preparing  and  dyeing 
cotton.  One  part  of  tt  is  occupied  Dy  t rahmans, 
whofe  fole  bufinefs  is  commerce.  Among  the  latter 
feldom  can  there  be  found  a man  who  poffeffes 
knowledge,  and  who  at  the  fame  time  will  be  fo 
candid  as  to  communicate  it  to  Itrangers.  It  is  of  no 
ufe,  therefore,  to  enter  into  converiation  vvirh  thefe 
people,  or  to  requeft  information  ftom  them  re- 
fpecling  the  religion  of  the  .ndians.  Ihe  Engliih, 
however,  do  fo  ; for  they  always  boail  oi  having 
obtained  their  knowledge  immediately  from  Brah- 
mans  appointed  to  the  iervice  of  fome  temple,  as 
if  it  were  not  well  known  that  thefe  priefts  ieldom 
converfe  with  Europeans.  At  Sadras  there  is  a 
Chriftian  congregation,  which  confifls  of  two  thou- 
fand  fouls.  Molt  of  the  members  are  natural  chil- 
dren  of  the  Dutch  and  other  Europeans.  1 baptifed 
there  fome  new-boin  iniants;  and  as  1 was  inlerting 
their  names  in  the  church-  regifler,  I every-where 
found  in  the  book  Filho  de  fulano , Filho  de  fulano. 
As  I could  not  conceive  it  poflible  that  a father  fnould 
have  fo  many  children,  1 aiked  the  fexton  the  mean-, 
ing  of  the  word  fulano  : he  replied  that  it  fignified 
a perfon  whofe  name  was  unknown  ; and  that  when 
the  father  of  a child  could  notbe  with  certainty  ciif- 
covered,  they  generally  put  in  the  regifter  Filho  de 
fulano.  1 now  knew  who  the  fuppoled  Aur  Fulano 
was.  As  the  officiating  clergyman,  a prieft  from 
Goa , was  at  that  time  abfent,  I read  nrals  in  the 
church,  and  purfued  my  journey.  On  the  third 
day  alter,  having  vifited  Canatur , Tirupaiur , and 
Tirupalur,  1 arrived  abouf  noon  at  Cova/am , which 
is  inhabited  by  a few  Chriliians,  and  for  that  rca- 
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fon  by  a rnuch  greater  number  of  Mahometans. 
Ihe  imperial  Ealt  India  Company  at  Ortend  had 
here  formerly  a ftrong  fortrefs,  clofe  to  the  fea- 
Ihore  j but  which,  lying  too  near  the  Englifh,  was 
on  that  account  difmantled.  Charles  VI.  who  efta- 
bhflied  that  Company  at  Ortend,  found  himfelf  ob- 
lged  to  abolilh  it,  in  order  to  avoid  a war  with  the 
Englifh  and  French,  who  were  then  contending  for 
the  pofleffion  of  Carnada.  Covalam  produces  no- 
thing but  millet  and  fair,  the  latter  of  which  may 
be  colletfed  by  the  Chriftians  as  well  as  the  Pagans. 
A great  number  of  the  moft  beautiful  fhells  are  caft 
on  rtiore  here  by  the  fea.  The  ruins  of  the  fortrefs, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Imperial  Kart  India’ 
Company,  afford  a retreat  to  a multitude  offnakes. 
Eiere  I faw,  for  the  firrt  time,  the  operations  of  an 
Indian^  fnake-conjuror,  who  by  mufic  and  various 
proeelfes  attradfed  one  of  thefe  animals;  a circum- 
itance  which  1 had  before  confidered  as  a rtclion,  and 
impoflible.  I rtiall  fpeak  more  at  large  of  this  art 
hereafter. 

At  the  end  of  a few  days  I departed  from  this 
place,  and  proceeded  to  Mdilapuri  and  Madraf- 
patnam.  The  former,  by  the  Chriftians,  is  called 
the  city  of  St.  Thomas,  and  is  fituated  clofe  to  the 
fea,  which  forms  there  a kind  of  bay  or  fmall  ha- 
Yen.  !t  itands  on  a beautiful  plain,  abounding  with 
eoco-nut  trees,  which  retain  their  verdure  through- 
out  the  whole  year.  The  epifcopal  church,  the 
church  of  St.  Rita,  and  the  Madre  de  Deos , the 
bilhop’s  palace,  and  that  of  the  Portuguefe  governor, 
W'ho  at  that  time  was  Dom  Caravalho,  attracled  my 
attention  by  the  regularity  of  their  architecture. 
This  city,  however,  has  loft  a great  deal  of  its  former 
magnificence.  '[  he  authority  of  the  Portuguefe 
feems  to  be  transferred  to  the  Pfnglifh  and  the  na- 
bob  of  Arrucate , who  has  his  rtables  here.  The  in. 
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habitants  confift  of  Pagans,Mahometans,  and  Chris- 
tians. The  latter  are  a baftard  race,  defcended  from 
the  Indians  and  the  Portuguefe.  They  are  of  a 
black  complexion,  but  a little  of  the  European 
whitenefs  Hill  appears  through  it.  They  are  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  name  of  Meftize , by  which  is  under- 
ftood  people  born  of  an  European  fatner  and  an 
Indian  mother.  They  are  called  alfo  Topazi , that 
is  Duibhaßoi , or  Interpreters,  becaufe  they  fpeak 
two  different  languages,  Indian  and  corrupted  Por- 
tuguefe. They  form  the  fmaller  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Mailapuri,  where  the  Mahometans  have  the 
fuperiority.  The  laft  biflrop  of  Ma'ilapuri  was  Dom 
Bernardo  da  San  Gaetano,  of  the  Augultin  Order, 
who  in  1787  was  fucceeded  by  Dom  Emanuel 
di  Gefu,  an  Augullin  alfo,  born  at  Goa.  The  for- 
mer,  being  an  European  by  birth,  condudted  him- 
lelf  as  a prudent,  liberal-minded  man  ; but  the  lat- 
ter has  all  the  violent,  reftieis,  and  litigious  charac- 
ter  of  a hot  blooded  Indian.  He  even  proceeds  fo 
lar  as  to  expel  from  his  diocefe  all  miffionaries  who 
are  not  Portuguefe,  or  who  do  not  acknowledge  his 
jurifdidlion.  At  St.  Rita  l lodgfd  in  the  houfe  of 
the  vicar-general,  Father  Luiz,  an  Augultin,  who 
treated  me  with  much  hofpitality,  and  from  whom 
1 received  a great  deal  of  Information,  both  refpect- 
ing  the  hiltory  of  the  country,  and  the  Rate  of 
Chriflianity  in  it.  Mhe  bifhop,  Dom  Bernardo, 
had  at  that  time  undertaken  a journey  to  Bengal,  to 
vilit  the  churches  of  his  diocefe.  in  the  evening 
1 always  wrote  in  tny  journal  iuch  obfervations  as 
occurred  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  *,  and  when  the 
inhabitants  told  me  there  was  nothing  fai  ther  to  be 
feen,  1 proceeded  to  Madrafpa t na m . 

This  city  is  dillant  only  thrce  miles  from  Mciila- 
puri.  The  road  which  condudls  to  it  is  one  of  the 
moft  bcautilui  in  all  lndia.  It  is  level  and  broad, 
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well  beat,  and  on  both  fides  of  it  are  feen  a great 
number  of  houfes,  gardens,  tenrs,  taverns,  horfes, 
carriages,  palanquim,  and  doo  ies  of  all  kinds ; alfo 
elephants  and  draught  oxen,  the  laft  of  which  are 
yoked  to  caniages.  About  mid  way  lies  a garden, 
in  which  the  nabob  of  ylrrucat  , Mob  med  si ly  Khan, 
has  his  refidence  in  a palace  built  after  the  Euro- 
pean mann  er.  The  external  avenues  to  it  are 
guarded  by  Indian  militia  ; but  in  the  interior 
part  that  duty  is  performed  by  Englilh  foldiers,  un- 
der  the  command  of  a captain,  who  muft  keep  an 
accurate  journal  of  every  thing  which  takes  place  at 
the  court  of  this  prince.  This  is  called  a mark  of 
honoui , but  in  reality  it  is  nothing  elfe  than  magni- 
ficent  imprifonment.  The  nabob  enjoys  perfonal 
fecuiity  ; but  for  this  fecurity  he  muft  do  what  the 
.Englilh  bid  him. 

-t  Mudr rfpatnam  I paid  a vifit  to  the  congrega- 
tion  of  St.  Andrew  the  apoftle  ; and  found,  at  The 
convent  of  Capuchins,  Father  Bonaventura  from 
Fuligno,  Father  Medardus  from  Alface,  and  Father 
Marcellus  frotn  Aleppo,  f took  a turn  through  the 
city,  which  is  of  confiderable  extenr,  but  the  houfes 
lie  infulated  and  feattered.  Near  the  nobleft  palaces 
are  feen  the  mofl  wretched  hovels ; broad  ftreets 
and  narrow  crooked  laues  occur  in  turns  ; and,  in- 
ftead  of  cleanlinefs,  filth  and  dirt  are  every  where 
feen,  f ort  St.  George,  in  which  none  but  rnglifh 
muff  refide,  is  called  the  white  town  ; but  the  outer 
diftrict,  inhabited  by  Europeans,  Armenians,  Ben- 
galians,  Chinefe,  Peguans,  Arabians,  and  black  and 
white  Indians  of  all  claffes,  caftes,  and  religious 
lects,  is  called  the  black  town.  Port  St.  George, 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  in  India,  lies  clofe  to  the  fea* 
which  is  there  exceedingly  boilterous.  The  gate 
towards  the  fea,  as  well  as  that  of  the  black  town, 
has  a ftrong  guard.  The  fort  is  furnifhed  with  baf- 
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tions,  a double  ditch  with  two  bridges ; and  the 
garrifon  confifts  of  the  fineft  European  troops  to  be 
found  in  all  India.  1 his  fortrefs  was  taken  from 
the  French  in  1746,  and  befieged  by  Count  Lally 
in  1758  for  the  fecond  time.  He  was,  however, 
forced  to  raife  the  hege  ; and  the  treafure  which  had 
been  conveyed  from  the  place  was  again  brought 
back  to  it.  This  city  lies  under  the  latitude  of  1 30  15C 
exactly  at  the  place  where  formerly  ftood  the  fmall 
town  of  Cinnapatn  7 n,  which  belonged  to  the  king  of 
Bifnagari  or  Narfinha , by  whom  it  was  given  up  to 
the  Englifh  in  1645. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


hdian  Weights>  Meafures , Coins  and  MerchandifL 

i T 

X HE  Aratel^  an  Indian  word,  fignifies  apound, 
merchants*  weight,  of  fixteen  ounces.  Twenty-four 
fuch  Aratel  or  pounds  make  a Manna , which  com- 
mercial  people  call  Mao.  Four  Manna  and  eight^rrf- 
tcl'  make,  in  fome  provinces,  a hundred  weight.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  hundred  weight  at  Cochin.  At  Cal- 
cutta  or  Calicut  the  hundred  weight  is  heavier  than 
at  Cochin.  At  the  latter  place  and  Travancor  it 
contains,  at  prefent,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  Aratel. 

The  7 ulam  or  Tulao  is  a weight  equal  to  a hun- 
dred Palam. 

The  Palam  confids,  in  fome  places,  of  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Cochinefe  Panam  or  Fanam  ; but  in 
others,  of  two  hundred  and  ten ; and  in  fome,  of 
three  hundred. 

rlhe  Rupee  at  Madras  and  Puduceri  weighs  thirty- 
two  Cochinefe  Panam , as  the  filver  Panam  current 
at_  Cochin  makes  the  thirtieth  part  of  a filver  rupee. 
Eighteen  Cochinefe  Panam  weigh  one  ounce. 

Calangia  is  a weight  equal  to  eleven  Cochinefe 
Panam  and  one  quarter. 

Mangiadi  is  a weight  equal  to  half  a Cochinefe 
Panam. 

Kaicia  is  a weight  equal  to  four  Ca’angias. 

1 he  great  Panam  of  Madras  is  the  fixth  part  of 
a rupee. 

i he  fmall  Panam  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a filver 
rupee.  , 
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The  large  Panam  of  Madras  makes  almoft  five 
Cochinefe  Panam  and  a quarter  ; but  the  rupee, 
which  weighs  thirty-two  Cochinefe  Panam,  is  never 
worth  more  than  twenty,  or  at  moll  twenty-four, 
according  to  the  courfe  of  exchange  and  the  value 
of  money,  the  determination  of  which  depends 
merely  on  the  government  and  bankers.  1t  is  faid  in 
fome  books  of  Travels,  that  thefe  weights  and  tneir 
names  have  been  conveyed  from  India  to  Ormus, 
Bafforah,  and  Mafcate  in  Arabia,  as  well  as  to 
Malacca  and  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  amount  of  thefe  weights 
has  been  changed,  and  their  names  corrupted.  Thus 
fome  write  Rotoli , Ratoli,  and  Rutoli , inftead  of 
uiratel ; Tulao , inftead  of  Tulam  ; and  Pala.o,  inftead 
of  Palam. 

The  heavieft  weight  in  India  is  the  Candil , which 
is  equal  to  five  hundred  Aratel , or  pounds.  There 
is  alfo  a kind  of  Candil  which  weighs  fixteen,  and 
another  which  w^eighs  twenty  Manna.  It  is  highly 
neceffary,  therefore,  that  people  Ihould  acquire  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Indian  weights,  fince 
they  are  as  different  as  the  European  pound,  which 
confifts  fometimes  of  fixteen,  fometimes  of  ten,  and 
fometimes  of  twelve  ounces. 

Articles  of  merchandife  are  weighed  in  India  with 
tw'O  different  kinds  of  inftruments  The  oldefi  is  the 
Tula/ , or  Roman  lteel-yard,  called  by  the  French 
Crochet , or  Pcjon.  In  the  Malabar  language  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Vellicol  or  A ir  icol;  and,  when 
very  large,  bv  that  of  Tarcnucbl.  The  other  balance, 
which  has  two  fhelL,  is  called  Tulam.  1 he  former 
is  the  rnoft  common,  and  the  figure  of  it  may  be 
feen  on  ancient  inonuments. 

II.  The  meafures  for  liquids  are : 

i.  Dangägi , which  contains  four  Nagt  or  Na/i. 

2.  Nägi 
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2,.  Nagi , or  Na/i,  which  is  equal  to  one  pint. 

3.  Cibdana , which  contains  thirty  tvvo  Nagi. 

4.  Aracioaana , equal  to^fixteen  Nagi  or  pints. 

5.  Codam , which  contains  five  Cibdanas. 

6.  Ufzakada , the  quarter  of  a pint. 

7.  Afzaca , the  eighth  part  of  a pint. 

8.  Uri,  half  a pint. 

9.  Mufzaca,  three  quarters  of  a pint. 

III.  The  Indian  meafures  of  Iength,  &c.  are  : 

1.  Cora , the  eighth  part  of  an  inch. 

2.  Fz'ro/,  an  inch. 

3.  Co/,  a foot  in  Iength,  containing  twenty-four 

Virel. 

4;  Mulam,  an  eil,  the  Iength  of  one’s  arm;  call- 
ed  by  the  Portuguefe,  Covodo  ; and  by  the 
French,  Condee. 

5.  Ciana , a palrn. 

6.  Tumä , a fquare  foot. 

7.  Candi , a cubic  foot. 

All  thefe  weights  and  meafures  have  been  intro- 
duced  at  Madrafpatnain,  Puduceri,  Paliacate,  Naga- 
patnam,  and  011  the  coaft  of  Malabar;  at  Cochin 
and  Calicut,  as  alfo  at  Collam  and  Angiutenga  near 
Cape  Comari. 

A Candil  of  Teka  wrood,  which  is  the  beit  in  all 
the  Aliatic  countries  for  being  manufaäured,  coli 
at  Cochin,  in  my  time,  eight  rupees  ; but  as  foon 
as  it  was  carried  to  Madrafpatnam,  where  none  of 
it  grow's,  it  could  be  fold  for  fixteen  or  eighteen  ru- 
pees. White  cotton  cloth  is  fold  by  the  Mulam , or 
eil.  Some  pieces  contain  thirty-two  Mulam , and 
others  fixty-four.  A piece  of  the  former  kind  is 
worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  rupees  : one  of  the  latter 
twice  as  much.  For  ten  rupees,  therefore,  you  may 
purchafe  fometimes  in  India  eight  or  ten  cotton 

fliirts. 
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fhirts,  which  in  Europe  could  fcarcely  be  procured 
for  twenty  Roman  Scudi. 

A Dang  dp  of  raw  white  rice,  called  Arri,  was 
Worth  at  Cochi.n,  in  my  time,  tour  Panam  or  Fanon 
of  that  place.  If  this  fum  be  reduced  to  Roman 
money,  a Ncrgi  or  pint  would  coft  about  two  and 
a half  Roman  Majocchi.  A Cibdana  of  coco-nut  oil 
was  fbld,  at  Cocnin,  for  thirty-two  and  thirty-three 
or  at  moii  thirty  tix  Pnn'nn  ; but  at  Madrafpatnam, 
on  the  coaft  of  Ciolamandala,  w’nere  there  are  few 
coco-nut  trees,  this  oil  was  much  dearer. 

A hundred  weight  oi:  dry  clean  pepper  is  worth, 
at  Aliapulhe,  Porrocada  and  Collam,  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  between  60  and  70  rupees ; but  on  the 
coaft  of  Ciolamandala  it  cofts  from  90  to  100. 

The  Vediuppu , or  faltpetre,  which  comes  from 
Bengal,  brings  only  a low  price  at  Madrafpatnam  ; 
but  if  tranfported  to  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  coaft, 
it  becomes  exceediitgly  dsear  on  account  of  the  car- 
riage.  If  readers  in  general.,  thcrefore,  do  not  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  diftances  of  places,  they 
will  be  often  at  a lofs  in  regard  to  the  price  of  mer» 
chandife ; becaufe  the  fame  article  valued  at  fifty 
rupees  by  one  travellev,  is  eftimated  by  another  at 
a hundred.  The  cafe  here  is  the  fame  as  whenone 
fays : In  the  month  of  July  it  is  winter  in  India, 
while  another  aflerts  that  at  that  period  it  is  futnmer. 
Both  at  bottom  are  right  ; for  the  one  alludes  to 
pie  coaft  of  Coromandd,  and  the  other  to  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  where  in  July  the  rainy  feafon  com- 
mences,  and  confequently  winter.  Thefe  apparent 
contradiclions  difappear  when  people  reflect  on  time, 
place  and  climate,  and  the  particular  circumftances 
under  which  the  travcller  or  writer  lived. 

In  Pegu  a weight  cailed  Tical  has  been  intro- 
duced.  It  weighs  fourteen  Roman  Danari , twenty» 
four  of  which  are  equal  to  an  ounce.  in  biam  the 
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Tical  weighs,  alfo  fourteen  Roman  Danari.  The 
Tical of  P egu  contains  four  Tomat , or  four  Magnon , 
"which  is  a piece  of  filver  equivalent  to  about  four 
Roman  Julios  *.  Half  a Tomat  is  called  Tebe,  and, 
to  be  ffandard,  fhould  be  equal  in  weight  to  eight 
grains  of  rice.  Sixteen  of  thefe  grains  make,  there- 
fore,  a whole  Tomat.  A hundred  Tical  are  equal  to 
one  Bifa  ; and  the  Bifa  contains  thirty-four  ounces 
Italian  weight.  Two  rupees  of  Madras  weigh  in 
Pegu  feven  Tomat . Such  is  the  Information  given 
by  bather  Jofeph  de  Amato,  in  his  notes  to  the 
manufcript  of  the  Peguan  philofopher  Maha  Ta- 
bajjl  Dkarma  Rajah  Guru , which  is  preferved  in  the 
Borgian  Mufeum  at  Velitri.  In  the  fame  mufeum 
there  isalfo  an  original  ftandard  of  the  Peguan  Tical , 
with  all  the  weights  belonging  to  it.  They  are  of 
brafs,  have  a cylindric  form,  and  bear  the  impref- 
f on  of  a four-footed  dragon,  with  an  elevated  creft, 
and  its  tail  doubled  over  its  back.  The  Peguan 
coins  are  ugly  fhapelefs  pieces  of  pure  filver,  which 
have  no  mixture  of  alloy.  They  are  weighed  like 
other  articles  of  merchandife  by  the  Tical , Tomat. 
Tebe  and  Bifa. 

The  chiel  articles  with  which  trade  is  carried  on 
in  India  are  : Paradife  wood  from  Malacca  ; Copray 
that  is,  the  kernel  of  the  coco-nut,  from  which  oil 
is  made ; excellent  copper  from  Japan ; coco-nut 
oil  ; Palma  Chrifti ; calamine  ; florax  ; caffia  bark 
from  Malabar  ; yellow  wax  from  Malabar  and  Ma- 
dura ; aflafoetida;  Armenian  bole ; borax  ; fweet 
c oft us  root  ; myrrh  from  Mafcate;  fal-ammoniac 
from  Arabia  and  Perfia  ; Arabian  and  Perfian  dates; 
cummin  from  Madura  and  Bengal ; cuncuma  (not 
curcuma)  or  yellow  fafr’ron,  called  alfo  Terra  merita 
Malabarica  ; white  and  yellow  pulverifed  fugar- 

* According  to  Stevens  the  Tical  is  equal  to  a Rupee.  E.  T. 
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candy  from  China,  Batavia,  and  Bengal ; Chinefe 
rhubarb;  turbith ; Arabian  frankincenfe  from  Maf- 
cate;  purging  aloes ; prunes  from  Malabar ; ginger 
from  Malabar  and  Madura  ; gum  lac  from  Bengal 
and  Malabar;  lac,  gold,  and  precious  ftones  from 
Pegu  ; ivory  frcm  Ceylon  and  Pegu-,  apes  from 
Malabar  and  Ceylon ; benzoin  from  the  Maldivan 
iflands ; black  amber  from  the  fame  ; mulk  from 
Thibet  and  Bengal  ; opium  from  Bengal ; fweet 
flag,  mirrors,  porcelain,  tortoife-lhell  and  tea  from 
China ; fpikenard  from  Thibet  and  Bengal ; gum 
fandarac  ; long  pepper  from  Bengal ; black-grained 
pepper  from  the  fame ; red  and  white  fandal  wood, 
and  dried  filh  from  Malabar  ; Chinefe  varnilh ; 
China  ink  ; pearls  from  Cape  Comari  and  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon  ; cinnamon  from  Ceylon  ; nutmegs  and 
cloves ; canes  from  Malacca  ; purging  caffia  from 
Malabar  ; tamarinds  from  Malabar  and  other  parts 
of  India ; filk  from  China  and  Bengal ; faltpetre 
from  Bengal ; rice  from  the  fame  and  from  Man- 
galor  ; different  kinds  of  wood  from  Malabar,  fuch 
as  T ?ka,  Bitti , Jyani,  Benga , and  coco-tree  wood  ; 
male  and  female  flaves  from  the  coall  of  Ciölaman- 
dala  and  Malabar  ; Cafre  llaves  from  the  coaft  of 
Africa;  horfes  from  Arabia  ; precious  Itones  from 
Ceylon  and  Pegu  ; white  and  coloured  cotton  ftuffs, 
Tapiftndis , and  other  kinds  of  cloth,  from  Bengal, 
Paliacate,  Madras,  Sadras,  Puduceri,  Naur,  Naga- 
patnam,  Tutucuri,Manapar,Coleci,and  other  places 
on  the  coafls  of  Malabar  and  Ciolamandala  ; coarfe 
ftuffs  and  woollen  cloth  from  Arabia  ; gold  and  fil- 
ver  from  Bengal ; horns  of  the  rhinoceros,  from 
which  are  made  rings  wore  on  the  lingers ; Indian 
tyger  fkins  ; crucifixes,  fmall  figures,  and  other 
toys  of  ivory  from  Goa  ; rofe-water  from  Perlia,  and 
wine  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope.  Among  thele 
articles  1 have  not  included  thole  brought  from  Pu- 
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rope  and  America  to  be  fold  in  Indra.  Were  I tö 
give  the  prices  of  all(thefe  articles,  and  to  relate  in 
what  manner  they  are  bartered  and  fold,  1 fhould 
be  obliged  to  write  a whole  volume.  The  flaves  are 
treated  exadly  like  cattle.  A youth  in  full  health 
and  without  blemifh  cofts,  according  to  his  age  and 
make,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  rupees.  The  female3 
are  fold  cheaper.  An  afs  from  Mäfcate  cofts  two 
or  three  lcudi,  and  an  Arabian  helfe-  from  thirtv  to 
fifty. 

A Perfian  mile,  Angatfch , contains  16,878  Ro- 
man feet.  1 he  Indian  mile,  (dafam  or  Cas  (not 
Coffe)  is  different  in  different  places : in  general  it 
confifts  of  2400  geometrical  paces.  The  large  Ma- 
labar mile  is  equal  *0  from  two  to  three  leagues ; the 
final ler,  however,  is  equal  only  to  one.  The  fame 
difference  is  obferved  in  the  miles  in  other  provinces 
of  India.  Ihe  imaller  Indian  mile  has  three  diyi- 
fions : viz.  Cafara  vagi , three  quarters  of  a mile  • 
Aracafam , half  a mile;  and  Cuvida , or  Vil ipada, 
a dilfance  at  which  one  can  hear  the  voice  of  a man 
«Hing  out  as  loud  as  he  is  able.  This  diftance 
is  commonly  reckoned  to  be  equal  to  a quarter  of 
a mile. 

The  coins  current  in  India  confift  of  the  follow- 
ing; 

I.  1 he  Rupee  of  Bengal,  Arrucate,  Puduceri, 
Madras,  Bombay,  Tippoo  Sultan,  or  Hayder  Aly 
Khan,  and  Surat.  Rupya  is  properly  a Samfcred 
\yord,  and  fignifies  in  general  filver,  without  dif- 
tinguifhing  any  partieular  denomination  of  filver 
eoin.  I am  therefore  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
rupees  current  in  India,  which  are  worth  five  Ro- 
man Paoli , were  not  originally  Indian  coins.  This 
piece  of  filver  has  infcribed  on  it,  in  Perfian  charac- 
ters,  the  place  where  and  the  name  of  the  prince 

under 
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under  whom  coined  ; wliich  confirms  mein  my  opi- 

nion,  that  it  belongs  properlv  to  the  inventions  of 

the  Perfians.  The  oldefl  Indian  coins  have  no  in- 

fcription,  but  only  the  reprefentation  of  a cow,  an 

elephant,  the  Ungarn,  or  fome  Indian  deity.  An- 

quetil  du  Perron,  however,  afferts  that  he  faw  iome 

with  writing  on  them,  which,  as  he  pretends,  were 

coined  before  the  period  of  king  Vitramäditya  * ; 

but  I never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  any  of  this 

kind.  A rupee  is  not  Worth  more  in  Europa  than 

two  livres  eight  fous,  or,  according  to  the  Roman 

method  of  reckoning,  four  Paoli  and  eight  Bajocchi . 

II.  The  filver  Fanon,  called  by  the  Indians  Pa - 
nam , is  a fmall  round  coin  like  the  rupee.  The  ru- 
pee of  Arrucate  is  equal  to  fix  large  or  twelve 
fmall  Panarn  ; that  of  Puduceri,  to  eight  Panam. 
When  rupees  of  Surat,  Puduceri,  and  Arrucate  are 
exchanged  at  Cochin,  you  receive  for  each,  accord- 
ing to  the  courfe  of  exchange,  only  twenty  or  at 
nioft  twenty-four  Panam , though  they  are  worth 
thirty-two  Cochinefe  Panam.  T he  rupee  of  Ma- 
dras is  worth  in  Bengal  3040  Cauris. 

The  Dudu  of  Madras  or  Bombay,  a fmall  coin 
of  copper,  tin,  or  other  metal,  according  to  the  na- 
ture  of  the  country,  is  equal  in  value  to  a Roman 
Bajocco. 

The  Cochinefe  Panam,  a very  fmall  round  coin, 
made  of  tin  or  lead,  which  has  on  one  fide  a horn, 
is  called  Ciangupanam , the  horn-fanon.  This  horn 
reprefents  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Cochin.  Six 
Cochinefe  Cembn  Caßoa,  a copper  coin  bearing  the 
ftamp  of  the  Dutch  Eall  India  Company,  are  equal 
to  one  Cochinefe  Panam.  There  are  alfo  lmall  coins 
of  tin  called  JyacdJha.  The  ßlver  Ciacram,  a fmall 

* Tlus  fovercign  died  56  years  before  the  birth  of  Clirift.  A. 
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coin  of  the  king  of  Travancor,is  equal  to  the  twenry- 
lixth  part  of  a rupee.  The  Spanifli  Piaflre , or  Ro- 
man Scudi , is  worth  in  India  two  rupees.  The 
Dutch  Rupee,  current  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  con- 
fifts  of  filver  alloyed  with  tin. 

A.  kind  of  fmall  fhells,  brought  from  the  Maldi- 
van iflands,  and  to  which  the  French  give  the  narae 
of  Pucellage , are  current  in  Bengal.  Thefe  fhells 
are  called  by  the  Indians  Cori  or  Cauri , and  350 
of  them  make  a rupee.  A Cauri  is  the  fixtieth  part 
of  a Peß:a , a Bengal  coin  equal  in  value  to  fix 
French  deniers.  In  Fthiopia  fmall  laminae  offalt, 
ybout  a foot  in  length,  are  ufed  infiead  of  money. 
1 en  of  thefe  laminae  are  equal  in  value  to  a drachm 
of  gold.  The  king  of  Candy  has  introduced  in  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon  a kind  of  money,  which  confifts 
of  a piece  of  filver  wire  rolled  up  like  a wax  taper. 
When  a perfon  wifhes  to  make  a purchafe,  he  cuts 
off  as  much  of  this  filver  wire  as  is  equal  in  value  to 
the  price  of  the  article.  The  relative  value  of  gold 
and  filver  in  India  is  as  ten  or  eleven  to  one.  The 
Proportion,  however,  does  not  always  continue  the 
fame.  When  a great  number  of  Venetian  fequins 
are  brought  to  India  from  Egypt  or  Arabia,  through 
the  Red  Sea,  the  value  of  them,  or  rather  the  courfe 
of  exchange,  falls  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  they 
are  worth  no  more  than  three  and  three-fourths  or 
at  moft  four  rupees ; but  if  there  be  a fcarcity  of 
them,  their  value  rifes,  and  they  become  worth 
four  rupees  and  a quarter.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  Spanifh  piaftres,  which  are  fometimes  worth  two 
rupees,  and  fometimes  two  and  a quarter.  This  hap- 
pens  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween  gold  and  filver  in  the  different  places  of  trade  j 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  may  arife  from  neceffity, 
when  there  is  a fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  coin.  ft; 
is  alfo  not  unfrequently  owing  to  the  fraudulent  arts 
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of  fome  governor,  in  conjundüon  with  the  bankers, 
who  devife  that  fcheme  to  anfwer  their  own  private 
purpores.  As  the  gold  and  fdver  exchanged  by  the 
Indians  and  the  Chinefe  is  exceedingly  puie,  they 
gain  confiderably  by  the  exchange,  as  they  can  raiie 
the  courfe  of  it  at  pleafure,  which  cannot  be  done  in 
regard  to  coin  of  fmall  value.  There  is  no  piopoi- 
tion,  however,  in  the  influx  and  efflux  of  nioney 
among  the  Indians  and  foreigners.  1 he  indians  feil 
a great  deal  and  purchafe  little,  confequently  the  ba- 
lance  is  always  in  their  favour.  Little  luxury  and  few 
wants  render  the  inhabitants  of  a country  opulent. 


III.  The  Bhagavadi,  a gold  coin  with  the  figure 
of  the  goddefs  Bbagavadi , called  by  the  Europeans 
very  improperly  Pagodi  or  Pagoda , is  round,  and 
on  one  fide  a little  convex.  The  fo  called  dar  pa- 
goda  of  Madrafpatnam,  the  reverfe  of  which  bears 
the  impreflion  of  an  Indian  idol,  is  woith,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  Roman  method  of  reckoning,  feveriteen 
Paoli  * and  eight  Bajocchi.  I he  gold  pagoda  of 
Hayder  Aly  Khan,  called  Aydcrnaik , and  that  of 
Mangalor,  are  worth  four  filver  rupees,  or  nine 
Üvres  twelve  fous.  The  latter  have  on  one  fide 
a half  moon,  and  on  the  other  two  idols  who  hold 
a trident.  They  reprefent  Sbiva,  together  with  his 
wife  Parvadi.  The  gold  pagoda  of  Portonovo  i§ 

worth  three  filver  rupees. 

The  gold  Panam  of  Palicate  is  equal  in  value  to 
nine  French  fous ; that  of  Calcutta  and  Tl  anjaur , to 
one  quarter  of  a filver  rupee,  or  twelve  and  a half 
Bajocchi.  The  gold  Panam  of  Madura  is  worth  feven 
l'ous,or  feven  Roman Bajoah'  and  fixrrench  deniers. 

T.  he  gold  rupee  of  Bengal,  Surat  and  Bombay,  is 
worth  fixteen  filver  rupees,  or  eight  Roman  feudi. 


* A Paolo  is  worth  about 
a Paolo. 
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The  Golmor  of  Bengal,  a goM  coin  ornamented 
on  one  with  flowers  and  Hindo%m  charaäers, 
and  on  the  other  with  a fword  and  fome  charafters, 
is  equai  in  value  to  eight  Roman  Scudi.  This  coin 
came  onginally  from  Nepal  in  in dia;  for  it  bears 
the  arms  of  the  king  of  that  place. 

jl  he  Kalten  from  Ifavancor  is  worth  the  fourth 
part  of  a filver  rupee. 

TheUilkäßoya^or  V enetian  fequin,is  worth,  in  com- 
mon,  about  four  filver  rupees. — All  thefe  coins  are 
lLiuci^  with  the  hammer.  On  thofe  which  are  al- 
loyed,  that  is,  which  have  a mixlureof  other  metals, 
the  government  gains  neariy  a hundred  per  cent. 
Thus,  if  a thouiand  rupees  are  melted  down  in  order 
to  be  converted  into  other  alloyed  coins,  fuch  for 
example  as  Panams , five  hundred  rupees  only,  ac- 
coiding  to  their  intrinfic  value,  come  into  circu- 
lation  . the  other  five  hundred  go  to  government, 
to  defray  the  expence  of  coinage  ; and  if  any  thing 
remains  over,  it  is  clear  gain.  This  method  of  adul- 
terating  gold  and  filver  was  firfl  introduced  into 
thefe  countries  by  the  Europeans.  The  natives  of 
India  always  iufiered  their  gold  and  filver  to  remain 
pure;  never  added  to  it  the  lea(l  alloy;  and  to  this 
day  they  obferve  the  fame  praftice.  This  is  the 
true  method  of  increufing  the  opulence  of  a country, 
whatever  iliort  figated  politicians  may  fay  to  the 
contrary.  Bills  of  exchange  are  totally  unknown 
in  India.  When  money-changers  conclude  any  bar- 
gain  with  each  other,  it  is  ratified  by  an  oatn  before 
the  door  of  fome  temple,  and  in  view  of  the  idol ; 
and  in  fuch  caies  they  fetdom  or  neyer  dedpdl  any 
thing  from  the  payment  *. 

* The  author’s  Information  refpedfin^  the  coins,  meafures  and 
weights  in  the  different  parts  of  India  is  without  doubt  ufeful, 
and  of  great  importance  to  thofe  who  vviih  to  be  acquainfed  with 
the  Indian  trade  ; but  a fullcr  account  of  them  may  be  found  in 
Stephen’s  Guide  to  the  Trade  of  India , and,  if  I am  not  mitlaken, 
in  a voluine  of  the  TranfaQiom  of  the  Bataviait  Society.  F. 
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Having  finifhed  my  bufmefs  at  Mädrafpatnam, 

I continued  my  joürney  with  as  much  expeciition  as 
pollible,  for  the  whole  colony  was  in  the  utmoft 
confufion.  Mohamed  Aly  Khan  had  under  vari- 
ous  pretences,  as  already  menrioned,  taken  pofleflion 
of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Taöjaur,  on  th.e  ipth  of 
September  1773.  Lord  Pigot,  however,  by  the  ex> 
prefs  command  of  the  court  of  London,  rellored  t.o 
the  throne  Tullafuragia,  the  lawful  fovereign,  in  the 
month  of  April  177s  amidftthe  thunder  of  cannon 
and  the  acclamations  of  an  immenfe  concourfe  of 
people  ; but  he  and  that  prince  became  the  facrihces 
of  this  meafure,  as  wifeas  it  was  juti,  and  IVJohamed 
Aly  Khan  again  made  himfelf  aralier  of  the  king^ 
dom.  The  fortrefs  of  Arrucate , front  which  he 
takes  the  title  of  Nabob,  lies  weit  from  Madrafpat- 
nam  on  the  riyer  l’aler  or  Pcilarru , in  the  latitude 
of  13°  North. 

On  my  return  to  Mailapuri  I refolved  to  vifit 
the-  fmall  mountain  in  that  diftrict  on  which  the 
apoftle  St.  Thomas  fuffered  martyrdom.  I placed 
myfelf,  therefore,  in  my  Dooly , and  after  two  hours 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  this  lteep  hill.  It  con- 
fifts  of  feveral  rocks,  which  altogether  form  only 
one  group.  Llaving  clambered  up  to  the  top,  not 
without  confiderable  difficulty,  1 came  to  a fmall 
church,  formed  according  to  the  modern  plan,  but, 
like  many  ancient  Indian  temples,  of  which  I fhall 
fpeak  hereafter,  hewn  out  in  the  folid  rock.  In 
an  adjacent  apartment  I found  an  Englifh  Catho- 
lic,  who  refided  there  from  devotion.  The  iur- 
rounding  diftri£t  abounds  with  coco-nut  trees,  and 
a number  of  beautiful  houfes  belonging  to  the  Lng- 
lifh,  who  retire  hither  to  enjoy  the  plealures  of  a 
rural  life.  Below  thefe  trees  feveral  cotton-weavers 
and  fpinners  had  eredted  their  low  hovels  of  the 
jeaves  and  branches  of  the  palm-tree  plaited  through 
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each  other ; and  I here  had  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing  e\ery  thing  that  belongs  to  a cotton  manufae- 
tory- _ -All  the  Indians,  Chriflians  as  well  as  Pagans, 
unanimoufly  affured  me,  that  this  was  really  the 
mountain  on  which  the  apoflle  1 homas  (not  that 
i homas  who  was  a difciple  of  Manes,  and  who  is 
entirely  unknown  to  them,)  had  been  martyred. 
The  Chriftians  who  refide  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
and  even  the  Chriftians  of  St.  T homas,  though  Nef- 
torians,  make  many  pilgrimages  to  the  grave  of  this 
apoflle,  and,  through  religious  zeal,  carry  homewith 
them  fmall  bits  of  earth  which  they  pick  up  near  ir, 
and  which  they  afterwards  ufe  for  preparing  their 
holy  water.  'I  his,  has  been  done  fince  the  earliefl 
periods,not  by  a few,  but  by  many  thoufands;  fo  that 
the  queftion  whether  St.  Thomas  adually  loft  his  life 
on  this  mountain,  cannot  any  longer  be  a fubjedt  of 
the  fmallefl  doubt.  The  event  took  place  under 
tue  government  of  the  Indian  king  Salivahan  or 
Salbahan , who,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition, 
died  in  the  fixty-eighth  year  of  the  Chriftian  tera. 
On  Mont  Grand , alfo,  there  is  a church,  inuch  fre- 
quented  by  pilgrims,  and  where  the  Cathoiics  from 
Bengal,  Pegu,  Siam,  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  every 
part  of  ITindoftan,  as  well  as  the  Neftorian  and  Ar- 
menian  Jacobite.s,  perform  their  devotions.  Even 
Pagans  and  Mahometans  relort  thither,  and  carry 
with  them,  as  offerings,  butter,  milk,  cheefe,  candles, 
oil,  goats,  and  cows.  In  a word,  every  perfon  in 
India  is  convinced  that  this  was  adluallv  the  place 
where  St.  Thomas  fuffered  martyrdom 

In 

* It  is  very  fingular  to  find  people  in  the  eighteenth  Century 
bringing  forward  evidence  to  prove  that  the  apoltle  Thomas  was 
fioned  to  death  and  interred,  feventecn  hundrtd  years  ago,  at 
Mailapitri  or  St.  Thomas.  The  Mar  Thomas,  of  whom  there 
ate  fo  many  traflitionary  accouyts  in  Jlndia,  wasprobably  Thomas 
c ~ Cana, 
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In  the  inferior  part  of  the  provinces  of  Carnate 
and  Madura,  where  the  Indians,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  their  kings,  enjoy  more  extenfive  religious 
liberty,  the  cuftom  of  widows  burning  themfelves, 
three  days  after  the  death  of  their  hufbands,  ftill 
prevails,  though  it  is  leis  common  than  formerly. 
This  horrid  fcene  I never  had  an  opportunity  of 
witneffing  myfelf ; but  I am  able  to  confirm  the 
accounts  given  of  it  by  other  travellers,  and  to  add 
a few  particulars  which  may  ferve  to  throw  more 
light  upon  them.  Immediately  after  the  death  of 
the  hufband,  the  widow  rubs  her  whole  body  over, 
as  far  as  the  girdle,  with  a kind  of  Indian  iaffron 
called  Magnel.  This  faifron  is  a fymbol  of.fire, 
which  the  Indians  honour  as  a deity.  The  widow 
then  goes  about  through  the  ftreets,  and  with  the 
greateft  politenefs  takes  leave  of  all  thofe  whom  fhe 
meets.  Three  days  after,  a round  or  a fquare  hole 
is  dug  in  the  open  fields,  which  is  filled  with  a large 
quantity  of  dry  wood  and  cow-dung  placed  above 
each  other.  1 he  latter  is  dedicated  to  the  goddefs 
Lakjhmi , who  reprelents  the  earth  under  the  fym- 

Cana,  an  Armcnian,  who  miift  have  gone  to  India  hefore  the 
fixth  Century,  and  have  there  diffufed  the  doArines  of  Chnftianity 
among  hisown  followers.  In  the  year  822  two  Neftorian  pnefts 
from  Syria,  called  Mar  Sapor  and  Mar  Parges,  vvent  from  Baby- 
lon to  India,  and  landed  at  Coulan.  The  Indian  princes  granted 
extenfive  privileges  to  the  Chnftians  of  Mar  Thomas,  and  to  the 
two  priefts  from’  Babylon,  by  which  they  were  raifed  above  the 
Nairs,  or  Malabar  nobility.  Thefe  privileges  were  engraven  on 
plates  ofeopper,  and  it  is  believed  were  notlong  ago  extant  fome- 
where  in  India.  The  archbifhop  of  Goa,  Alexis  de  Menezes, 
a defpotic  enthufiaft,  endeavoured,  in  159 9»  'n  a at  f)iam- 

per,  to  unite  the  Nellorian  Chriftians  with  the  Romifh  chuich, 
and  burnt  all  their  books  and  papers;  but  they  ftill  exift  as  a dif- 
tinA  feA.  See  La  Crozes  View  of  the  State  of  the  Churcb  in  In- 
dia. The  German  tranflation  is  füllet-  than  the  Freneh  original, 
becaufe  the  author  fupphed  the  tranfiator  with  a great  niany  im- 
portant improvements  and  additions. 
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bol  of  a cow.  Some  alfo  pour  coco-nut  oil  over 
the  funeral  pile,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fooner 
confumed  by  the  Harnes.  When  every  thing  is 
completely  ready,  the  widow  proceeds  from  her 
habitation,  clothed  in  white,  crowned  with  flow- 
ers,  and  ornamented  with  all  her  trinkets  and 
jeweis.  She  is  accompanied  by  a numerous  train 
of  women  and  her  neareft  relations,  who,  as  I have 
been  affured,  give  her  opium,  and  certain  kinds  of 
acids,  by  which  fhe  is  ffupified  and  prepared  for 
contempt  of  death.  As  foon  as  fhe  approaches  the 
burning  pile,  before  which  a carpet  is  fufpended, 
fhe  throws  fome  butter  and  Magnel , or  Indian  faf- 
fron,  into  the  fire  j but  over  the  carpet,  which  it  is 
unlawful  for  her  to  touch.  This  is  a libation  or  of- 
fering  which  fhe  brings  to  the  fire  as  a divinity.  She 
then  retires  to  the  diftance  of  about  foity  fteps  from 
the  pile,  and  divides  her  trinkets  among  her  rela- 
tions and  acquaintances.  A confufed  noife  is  heard 
of  drums,  fifes,  and  bafons  beat  upon  with  Ricks  ; 
the  hanging  is  removed  ; the  widow  advances  with 
courage  and  coolnefs  towards  the  burning  pile, 
throws  herfelf  into  the  flames,  and  in  afew  minutes 
is  convertecl  into  afhes.  According  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Brahmans,  her  foul  paffes  iimnediately  into 
the  glory  of  Vijhnu  and  Shiva , and  her  narae  is  pre- 
ferved,  to  the  lateft  ages,  in  the  annals  of  her  coun- 
try  *. 

We  are  told  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the  nine- 
teenth  book  of  his  hiftory,  that  there  was  once 
a time  when  the  Indian  women  were  accuftomed  to 
defert  their  hufbands  in  the  moff  capricious  mariner, 

* Some  curious  pnrticulars  refpefting  this  pratftice  may  be  feen 
in  a paper  on  the  dnties  of  a faithful  Hindu  widow,  by  Henry 
Colebroke,  Efq.  in  the  4th  vol.  of  Differtalions  and  M'Jcellaneoui 
Pieces  relating  to  tbe  Hßary,  Antiquities } &c.  ofsjia , lepiinted  for 
Vernor  and  Hood,  1798.  ‘f* 
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and  when  they  would  not  hefi-tate  to  difpatch  them 
bv  poifon.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  to  put  a ftop 
to  thefe  pradices,  a law  was  introduced  that  widows 
fhould  burn  themfelves  along  with  thebodies  oftheir 
hufbands.  Plutarch,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that 
they  did  fo  as  a proofof  their  purity  of  condudand 
conjugal  fidelity.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  the  origin  of  this  fmgular  cuftom  is  to  be 
fought  for  in  principles  of  religion  and  policy. 
When  a woman  is  fully  convinced  that  the  death 
of  her  hufband  muH  occafion  her  own  at  the  fame 
time,  fhe  will  be  more  anxious  for  his  prefervation. 
A woman  who  has  children,  or  who  is  under  certain 
other  circumftances,  is  not  permitted  to  burn  her- 
fejf ; and  this  is  a fign  that  fhe  loved  her  hufband, 
and  that  fhe  may  füll  enjoy  the  fociety  of  the  male 
fex.  Widows  who  refufe  to  die  with  their  huf- 
bands are  confidered  afterwards  as  difgraced,  and 
muff  devote  themfelves,  as  public  proftitutes,  to  the 
fervice  of  fome  deity  who  favours  prollitution.  Such 
for  example  is  the  goddefs  Bhavani , or  the  Venus 
of  the  Indians.  All  Indian  widows,  however,  do 
not  burn  themfelves  with  the  bodies  of  their  huf- 
bands, but  thofe  only  who  belong  to  the  caft  of 
Kfhetria  and  Rajahpulra.  Thefe  are  the  calts  of 
royal  perfonages  and  warriors,  who  have  moft  to 
fear  from  the  infidelitv  of  their  wives.  When  a 
king,  therefore,  dies  in  India,  all  his  wives  and  con- 
cubines  rauft  mount  the  funeral  pile,  in  order  to 
fhew  that  they  had  no  hand  in  his  death.  There 
are,  neverthelefs,  widows  belonging  to  the  cafl  of  the 
Vaijhya  or  farmers,  who  alfo  burn  themfelves  in  the 
like  manner. 

FromPondamala^hat  is,  Mont  Grand , T proceeded 
to  Covaläm,  where  I had  the  plcafure  of  converfing 
with  Father  John  Maria  a Santo  Thoma,  upon  dif- 
ferent philological  fubjedis.  'l'o  this  learned  inan, 

who 
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\vho  had  refided  twenty-five  years  in  India,  I am 
indebted  for  various  corrections  in  different  parts  of 
my  journal,  which  1 employed  as  my  guide  in  the 
prefent  work.  Gladly  would  I have  remained  fome 
time  longer  with  this  worthy  man  ; but,  to  my  great 
regret,  1 was  obliged  to  leave  him  after  a ftay  of  four- 
teen  days.  I now  purfued  my  way  back  to  Pudu- 
ceri,  but  by  a different  route,  in  order  that  I might 
fee  the  feven  pagodas  which  are  fituated  on  the  fea- 
coaft  between  Covaläm  and  Sadras.  But  how  fhall  I 
defcribe  this  mafter-piece  of  ancient  Indian  architec- 
ture  ? It  confifts  of  feven  temples,  cut  out  by  art  in 
a rock  of  the  hardefl  flone,  in  a mountain  covered 
with  trees.  Never  in  my  life  did  I behold  a work  of 
the  like  kind.  The  entrance  fronts  the  fea,  front 
which  it  is  not  far  diftant,  and  confifts  of  a paffage 
cut  out  in  the  folid  rock,  forming  part  of  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain.  The  fides  of  this  paffage,  which  is 
about  twenty  Roman  palms  in  breadth,  and  fifteen 
in  height,  is  covered  with  the  figures  of  different 
lacred  animals  cut  out,  of  their  natural  fize.  Here 
I faw  the  elephant  of  Rama  and  Ganneßa  ; the  tor- 
toife  of  Vifirnu  ; the  ape  of  Rama  ; the  wild  fow,  into 
which  Vißnu  metamorphofed  himfelf ; the  cow  of 
the  goadefs  Parvadi  and  Lakßmi ; the  fifh,  as  a fym- 
bol  of  water  ; the  fnake,  as  the  fymbol  of  life  and 
death  ; and  other  animals,  the  names  of  which  1 do 
not  at  prefent  remember  *.  The  external  appear- 
ance  of  the  walls  of  this  temple,  which  were  totally 
black,  clearly  fhews  that  it  is  no  modern  work,  and 
that  feveral  centuries  muft  have  been  neceffary,  in 
fuch  a pure,  ferene,  dry  and  mild  climate  as  that  of 
India,  to  cover  the  furface  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
fculptured  figures,  with  a black  cruft.  Having  got 

* See  a full  account  of  thefe  fculptures  and  ruins  by  William 
Chambers,  Efq.  in  the  firft  vo'lume  of  the  Afiatic  Rejcarches,  re- 
printcd  for  Vcrnor  and  Iiood,  17^8.  E,T% 
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•to  the  end  of  the  above-mentioned  paffage,  you  ar- 
rive  at  a fmall  round  place  in  the  famerock,  where 
you  obferve  on  the  left  a few  ftone  fteps,  and  on 
the  right  two  paflages  hewn  out  alfo  in  the  rock, 
each  of  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  feven  palms  in 
breadth  and  tvvelve  in  height.  Thefe  fleps  and 
paflages  conduct  to  the  temple  itfelf,  which  confifts  of 
large  vauited  apartments  or  grottos,  feparated  front 
each  other  by  walls  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  but  in 
fuch  a manner  that  you  can  go  front  the  one  into  the 
other.  The  largeft  are  below,  and  the  fmaller  above. 
They  are  all  cut  out  in  the  rock,  and  are  fup- 
ported  by  pillars  of  the  fame.  Around  the  walls 
itand  a great  nuntber  of  very  large  flatues,  repre- 
fenting  heathen  deities,  fornted  of  Hone  malfes, 
which  have  been  alfo  cut  front  the  rock.  Among 
thefe  I obferved,  of  Coloflal  fize,  the  gods  Brahma, 
Vijhnu , Sbiva , Rarna,  Krißona,  Devendra , Karti - 
guna,  and  Ganncßja ; alfo  the  goddeffes  Parvadi,, 
Saraßvadi , and  Lakßonn ; and  the  various  figures  into 
which  Vißmu  transfornted  hintfelf  while  he  remained 
on  earth.  When  I vifited  this  place,  I was  attend- 
ed  by  five  Brahntans,  wlto  all  fpoke  Portuguefe,  and 
gave  me  an  explanation  of  every  thing  I faw.  The. 
information  I received  front  them  l intntediately 
wrote  down,  and  paid  them  five  rupees  for  their 
trouble.  in  the  feventh  .and  tenth  chapter  of  the 
fecond  book  I fhall  give  a farther  account  of  this 
temple  *. 

At 

* The  oldtft  pagodas  in  India,  and  a great  many  of  the  ancient 
^gyptian  templea,  are  cut  out  in  t Ke  tolid  rock,.  This  mode  of 
archite&nre,  peculiar  to  the  oldell  nations,  was  derived  from  the 
nature  of  their  own  dwellings.  It  is  probable  that  the  fir(t  men 
lived  in  mountainous  diftri£fs,  and  that  holes  or  cavities  in  t he 
earth,  partly  nitural  and  partly  formed  by  art,  wtye  their  earlieft 
habitations.  T.ie  Troglcdytes,  that  is,  the  inhabiters  of  holes,  dug 
out  places  of  the  like  kmd  for  performing  their  religious  wof- 
fhip.  At  later  periods  they  veutured  to  quit  the  mountains  to 

, relide 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  not  far  froni 
the  above-mentioned  temple,  is  a facred  pond,  in 
which,  fince  the  ear  lieft  ages,  all  thofewho  vifit  the 
temple  have  been  accuftomed  to  wafh  themfeives. 
iNear  it  ftands  a tree,  with  a thick  fliady  top,  which 
is  furrounded  by  a low  ftone  wall.  The  internal 
fpace  is  filled  with  earth,  which  is.  well  watered  $ 
and  by  thefe  means  the  tree  is  fupplied  with  nourifh- 
ment.  In  the  Tamulic  lariguage  it  is  called  Ar  fu; 
in  that  of  Malabar,  Arayal  or  Araßni ; and  in  cor- 
rupted  Portuguefe,  Pimpolu.  lf  the  barkof  this  tree 
be  bruifed,  it  yields  a juice  which  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  fchirrous  tumours  in  the  liver  and  dif- 
eales  of  the  fpleen.  This  juice  taken  inwardly,  to  the 
quantity  of  two  ounces,  ftops  fpitting  of  blood ; and, 
tifed  as  an  ointment,  it  eures  the  itch.  The  dried 
fruit  of  the  tree  pulverifed,  and  taken  in  water  for 
fourteen  days,  removes  afthmatic  complaints  ; and  it 
is  faid  alfo  that  it  promotes  fruitfulnefs  in  women. 
This  Araßni  tree  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Indians,  chiefly  becaufe  it  reprefents  the  deities 
Brahma , Vißorn , and  Shiva,  who  are  fuppofcd  to  re- 
fide  init.  On  this  account  a white  cloth,  intended 
as  a reprefentation  of  the  robe  or  covering  of  thefe 
deities,  is  fufpended  round  its  trunk  on  qertain  days 
of  folemmty. 

On  the  iöth  of  Oöober  1776  I proceeded  from 
Mailapuri  to  Sädras,  where  1 paffed  the  night.  The 
weather  at  that  time  was  more  tempsftuous  than  I had 


refide  on  low  hills  and  plains;  and,  that  they  might  not  fnffer  from 
inundations,  to  build  houfes  and  towns  on  artificial  eminentes,  and 
to  dig  canals  and  ditches  in  order  to  proCure  earth  for  making 
thefe  ariificial  mounts»  In  places  deftitute  of  ilones  they  built 
babitations  of  brick  dried  in  the  fun,  which  they  cemented  togc- 
ther  by  n.eansof  lirne,  bitumen,  and  other  fublhtnces.  It  was  not 
tiü  periods  mucli  later  that  burnt  bricks  and  cut  ftone  began  to 
leonployed  for  building  teinples  and  palaces*  P. 
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ever  feen  it  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel ; becaufe, 
as  I have  already  obferved,  the  winter  commences 
there  about  the  20th  of  Offober.  The  rain  then 
pours  down  in  torrents ; the  rivers  and  ftreams 
precipitate  theinfelves  front  the  Gauts  with  pro- 
digious  noife,  inundate  the  highways,  and  fwell 
up  to  fuch  a degree  that  they  overflow  their  banks, 
fweep  away  houfes,  trees,  men  and  animals,  and 
carry  them  along  with  them  into  the  fea.  This 
was  exaffly  the  cafe  on  the  17dl  of  Oöbber,  in 
the  morning,  when  I arrived  at  the  river  Paler 
or  Palarru , which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea 
on  the  fouth  of  Madras.  It  was  nearly  half  a mile 
in  breadth,  and  flowed  along  with  the  utmofl  vio- 
lence  and  impetuofity.  All  the  travellers  from  Sa- 
dras  were  obliged  to  ftop  here,  becaufe  there  were 
no  boats  to  carry  them  over  ; and  even  if  there  had. 
been  any,  it  was  much  to  be  apprehended  that  they 
would  be  driven  out  to  fea  by  the  force  of  the 
ftream.  Befides  others,  there  was  an  Englifh  gen- 
tleman  from  Madras  who  intended  to  go  to  Gu- 
delur ; but  when  he  faw  the  great  number  of  peo- 
ple  ftopped  by  the  river,  and  how  dangerous  it 
would  be  to  attempt  to  pafs  it,  he  caufed  himfelf  to 
be  immediately  carried  back  in  his  palanquin  to 
Sadras.  I was  extremely  curious  to  fee  how  the 
Indians  would  proceed  in  order  to  get  over.  There 
were  about  a hundred  of  us  who  all  wilhed  to  crofs 
the  river  ; and  I thought  that  if  others  effeffed  a paf. 
fage  I might  do  the  fame.  The  Indians  pulled  off 
all  their  clothes,  kneeled  down  on  the  fand,  and 
raifed  their  eyes  and  hands  towards  heaven.  Under 
fuch  circumftances  mankind  are  taught  to  reverence 
the  Supreme  ßeing;  for,  in  cafes  of  life  or  death,  even 
an  atheifl  or  materialift  can  hardly  remain  indiffe- 
rent. After  offering  up  a prayer,  fome  of  the  bell 
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fwimmers  threw  themftlves  into  the  ftream,  while 
the  remaining  part  of  the  Company  ftood  gazing 
with  anxious  expecfation  to  fee  whether  they  would 
fucceed  in  getting  over.  ln  lefs  than  half  an  hour 
thefe  intrepid  fwimmers  had  reached  the  oppofite 
fhore.  When  my  Coolle ' faw  this,  they  ftripped  in 
the  like  manner,  and  having  fought  out  two  pieces 
of  wood,  bound  them  faft  together,  and  putting  my 
Dooly  upon  them,  pufhed  it  into  the  water.  They 
fhen  defired  me  to  place  myfelf  in  the  Dooly ; to 
draw  up  my  feet,  and  to  hold  faft  with  both  my 
hands.  I was  fo  terrified  at  this  propefal,  that  my 
heart  began  to  palpitate.  They,  however,  repeated 
it ; and  as  I clearly  faw  that  it  would  be  impoflible 
to  get  over  in  any  other  manner,  I promifed  my 
Coolics  a rupee ; contracted  myfelf  in  my  Dooly  as 
much  as  I could  ; held  faft  by  the  pole,  and,  rather 
dead  than  alive,  fat  as  it  were  in  the  water,  which 
every  now  and  then  forced  itfelf  in  around  me.  The 
Coolies  began  to  fwirn,  and  from  time  to  time  gave 
the  Dooly  a fmart  pufft,  in  order  that  it  might  ad- 
vance  allb  : Four  of  them  fwam  on  the  right  fide, 
and  four  on  the  left ; all  taking  care  that  it  fhould 
not  deviate  fromjts  proper  direction.  When  we 
reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  the  force  and 
velocity  of  the  ftream  were  greateft,  they  began  all 
together  to  pufft  and  exert  themfelves,  bawling  out 
as°loud  as  they  could.  My  Dooly . now  feemed  to 
dance  with  me  on  the  waves,  which  toffed  us  up 
and  down  ; but  by  inceflant  labour  and  exertion 
I was  puftted  to  the  fhore  without  any  misfortune. 
I then  gave  my  Coolles  the  rupee  1 had  promifed 
them  ; changed  my  clothes,  and  continued  my  jour- 
ney  to  Fuduceri  j founcj 

* All  rivcrs  which  have  their  fources  in  high  rnonntainous  diC- 
triifts  generali y flow  with  great  impetuofity  aftcr  heavy  rains.  Io 
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I found  there  Father  Medardus,  a Capuchin  mif- 
fionary  from  Madrafpatnam,  who  intended  to  pro- 
ceed  to  Surat  in  the  Portuguefe  veflel  the  captain 
of  which  had  promifed  to  give  me  a pafiage.  1 waß 
extretnely  happy  to  have  fuch  a worthy  man  for  the 
companion  of  my  voyage ; bat  unfortunately  my  joy 
was  foon  embittered  by  a very  melancholy  accident. 
The  fhip  No/Ja  Senhora  de  Luz  was  to  fail  on  the 
22d  of  Oktober  ; for  this  is  the  fixed  time  when  all 
veflels  leave  Puduceri,  becaufe  if  they  remain  they 
muft  be  expofed  to  the  attack  of  mofl  tremendous 
florms,  as  the  winter  then  fets  in  on  the  coafl  of 
■Coromandel.  ln  order  that  our  departare  might 
not  be  delayed,  we  got  every  thing  ready  to  go  on 
board  on  the  21  fl,  at  a time  when  there  was  a very 
hollowTea.  in  that  neighbourhood  the  waves  are 
iometimes  fo  furious  that  they  tear  up  trees  on  the 
ihore,  and  hurry  them  along  with  thern  into  the 
harbour  of  Puduceri : we  employed  therefore  a ßri- 
ling.i  to  convey  us  to  the  fhip.  Befides  fuch  articles 
as  were  neceflary  for  my  voyage,  I carried  with  me 
a fmall  packet  containing  two  thoufand  feudi  fent 
■from  Rome  for  the  miffionary  eftablilhment  on  the 
coafl  of  Malabar,  and  which  was  entrufled  to  my 
care.  When  Father  Medardus,  who  was  fond  of 
a joke,  faw  this  packet,  he  obferved  that  I had  done 
a very  imprudent  thing  in  taking  it  with  me,  as  the 
Capuchins  generally  experienced  fome  misfortune 
when  they  carried  money  with  them.  “ And  as  that 
is  the  cafe,”  faid  he,  “ 1 would  rather  difpenfe  with 
your  Company  and  purfue  my  voyage  alone.”  We 
rallied  each  other  on  this  fubjedt,  and  got  on  board 
about  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  crew,  who  feemed 

that  it  is  fometimes  dangerous,  if  not  impofiible,  to  crofs  them. 
Various  inftances  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  may  be  found  in 
Vaillant’s  Travels  into  the  inferior  Parts  of  jlfrica.  F. 
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tö  be  expert  feanvn,  avoided  with  great  dexterity’ 
the  firft  wave  that  dafhed  itfelf  againft  the  maft  : bur 
the  fea  raged  w-ith  the  utmoft  fury  ; and  as  thefe 
.people  were  obliged  to  row  in  an  oppofite  direöion, 
their  ftrength  was  foon  exhaufted.  We,  however, 
got  over  the  fecond  billow,  after  great  labour  and 
exertion  ; but  the  third  and  moft  dangerous  beat 
■wich  fuch  impetuofity  againft  our  ßoilinga , that  it 
was  thrown  on  its  end,  and  ftood  almoft  in  a per- 
pendicular  dire&ion.  Juft  as  this  happened  we  were 
all  in  the  forepart  of  the  veffel.  Every  thing  in  the 
ßoilinga , therefore,  rolled  over  us  ; the  waves  forced 
themfelves  into  it,  and  we  were  furrounded  by  chefts, 
cafks,  and  bales  all  in  confufion,  fo  that  we  could 
not  ftir.  As  if  ftruck  by  lightning  we  ftood  pale 
and  motioniefs,  ftaring  at  each  other,  without  be- 
ing  able  to  utter  a fingle  word.  Our  rowers,  who 
had  been  thrown  into  the  fea,  clung  to  their  oars, 
or  endeavoured  by  fwimming  to  overcome  the 
waves,  while  we  almoft  gave  ourfelves  up  as  loft. 
The  third  wave  at  length  difappeared  ; our  ßoilinga 
again  recovered  its  proper  pofttion  ; our  rowers  got 
back  to  their  places  y and  being  all  gradually  freed 
from  our  terror,  wereturned  thanks  to  God  for  hav- 
ing  refcued  us  from  the  jaws  of  death.  This  dread- 
ful  accident,  however,  had  made  fuch  an  impreftion 
upon  me,  that  1 was  feized  with  a violent  fever, 
which  lafted  ten  days  ; and  for  fome  time  after  I 
could  never  hear  people  relate  any  danger  of  the 
like  kind  without  being  ready  to  faint.  1 his  weak- 
nefs  continued  almoft  three  years ; and  I was  not 
able  to  get  rid  of  it  but  by  ufing  bark  and  the  cold 
bath.  The  worthy  Father  Medardus  died  fome 
months  after  this  event  at  Surat.  So  dear  did  my 
miftionary  expedition  coft  me  ! I had  wandered  all 
over  Italy,  Portugal,  England  and  France,  and  tra- 
velled  more  than  a thoufand  leagues  by  water  before 
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I arrived  on  the  cöafl:  of  Malabar.  On  the  23d  of 
Oclober,  early  in  the  moraing,  we  left  the  road  of 
Puduceri  ; and  after  paffing  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
and  doubling  Cape  Comari,  came  to  anchor  on  the 
i4th  of  November  at  Cochin,  onthe  Malabar  coaft, 
which  Providence  had  afligned  me  as  the  theatre  of 
my  miflionary  labours. 


H 3 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Topcgraphical  Defcription  of  Malabar . 

In  defcribing  Malabar  I can  fpeak  from  expe- 
rience  and  without  trufting  to  tbe  Information  of 
others,  as  in  the  courfe  of  my  travels  I had  an  op- 
portunity  of  being  better  acquainted  with  that 
country  than  with  my  own.  The  bufmefs  of  my 
miflion ; temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  concerns ; 
vifits  of  flate,  w'hich,  on  account  of  the  affairs  of 
Chriftianity,  I was  obliged  to  pay  to  kings  and 
their  minifters ; the  vifitation  of  churches  ; con- 
tinual  intercourfe  with  Pagans  and  Chriftians  j jour- 
neys  into  the  inferior  diltriös ; the  fettling  of  dif- 
putes  which  it  was  my  duty  to  terminate ; epiffo- 
latory  correfpondence  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
many  unlucky  accidents  which  occurred  to  me, 
have  all  contribated  to  enable  me  to  give  an  accu- 
rate,  clear,  and  full  account  of  this  part  of  India. 

The  original  and  proper  Indian  name  of  Mala- 
bar is  Malajalam.  Mala  fignifies  a mountain,  Alam 
a habitation,  diftrict  or  country.  Malajalam , 
therefore,  fignifies  the  mountainous  land,  which 
indeed  Malabar  really  is ; for,  except  towards  the 
wert,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  fea,  it  is  every 
where  furrounded  by  high  mountains : Malanada 
and  Malangara  have  the  fame  fignification ; and 
from  the  latter  has  been  formed,  by  various  con- 
torfions,  the  word  Malabar.  The  opinion  of  Father 
Raulin,  who  contends  that  Malabar  is  of  Arabic 
extra&ion,  being  compounded  of  Mala  and  Barry 
has  no  foundation  whatever.  The  old  Samfcred 
name  of  this  country  is  Keralara , the  kingdom  of 

Kerula. 
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Kerula.  I fliall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  ofFer  fome 
conjectures  refpeöing  this  appellation.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Malabar  call  themfelves  Malayalefe , and 
not  Maleatefe  ; as  Sonnerat  fays,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Gauts,  a kind  of  people  who  have  little  inter- 
courfe  with  thofe  who  refide  in  the  towns,  are  called 
Malays,  that  is,  inhabitants  of  the  mountains. 

This  kingdom  commences  in  the  fouth  at  Iovala , 
a caftle  fttuated  on  Cape  Cornari,  towards  the  eaft, 
in  latitude  8°  6',  and  borders  on  the  kingdom  of 
Madura,  as  well  as  the  coaft  of  Pefcaria.  On  the 
well  it  is  bounded  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
the  Gauts,  the  latter  of  which  feparateit  from  Ma- 
dura and  Maiflur.  Towards  the  north  it  borders 
on  Canara  and  the  mountain  llli , which,  according 
to  J.  Hamilton  Moore,  lies  in  i 2°  ß north  latitude, 
and  75°  eaft  longitude.  According  to  the  fame 
author,  Cochin  lies  in  the  latitude  of  io°  and  the 
longitude  of  750  52'  ; Calicut  in  the  latitude  of  1 1° 
211 ; and  Cape  Cornari  in  the  latitude  of  70  55', 
and  the  longitude  of  770  201.  From  the  Gauts  to 
the  fea,  that  is  from  eaft  to  weft,  this  country  is 
fometimes  thirty,  forty,  thirty-five,  or  twenty  leagues 
in  breadth,  according  as  thefe  mountains  extend 
themfelves  more  or  leis  into  the  interior  parts.  Its 
whole  length  amounts  to  more  than  1 20  leagues..  It 
is  interfe&ed  by  a great  many  rivers,  which,  falling 
down  from  thefe  mountains,  purfue  their  winding 
courfes  in  different  diretiions,  and  at  lall  proceed 
weft  ward  s towards  the  fea.  The  moft  remarkable 
of  thefe  rivers  are:  the Cariapatnam , the  Coleci , the 
Valavaley , and  the  Modelapoßic,  which  run  paft  At~ 
tinga,  Ceringa,  and  Angenga\  alfo  the  Paru,  which 
flows  paft  Cbidäcolam , Farn  and  Mainada , and,  unit- 
ing  itfelf  with  feveral  other  rivers,  forrns,  from  Cochin 
to  Godungalur , towards  the  north,  a kind  of  ftagnant 
hke  : fo  that  people  can  travel  through  the  greater 

H 4 part 
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aref-  tL  r’!*'  bjyi,er-  The  rivers  of  lefs  n°<« 

are  the  Vaypur  and  Porctta  ; the  Feira  d'Alva , which 
in  its  courfe  waflies  Maleatur , P*- 

-Angicatmal  and  the  Alangata,  which 

runnm5  Pa.ft  Alangala,  Cenotta  and  Codungalur , 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  Ay cotta ; alfo  the  CW- 

the  tbe  the  Mähe. , the  Ä*- 

hapatnam  and  feveral  others,  which  extend  a great 
way  mt°  the  country,  and  form  an  innumerable  mul- 
ntude  of  fmall  iflands.  As  this  country,  befides 
bemg  mterfedcd  by  fo  many  rivers,  is  fmrounded 

• the  fea  and  hY  mountains,  not  only  is  its 
intenor  trade  much  promoted,  becaufe  merchan- 
thfe  can  be  tranfported  in  boats  and  other  veffels 

,m  th^  moft  remote  difiriäs  to  all  the  towns  and 
places  of  trade  on  the  fea  coaft,  but  it  is  almoft  im- 
pregn ab  e,  becaufe  the  marching  of  troops  would  be 
rendered  extremely  difficult,  and  be  much  retarded 
£>y  öavjng  fo  many  fireams  to  crofs ; becaufe  caval- 
ry  could  fcarcely  any  where  ad  in  a land  fo  inter- 
iecred  ; and  becaufe  a hofiile  army,  if  its  comman- 
er  were  not  perfeäly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
e intenor  parts,  would  every  moment  have  to  ap- 
prthend  an  attack  from  the  inhabitants.  Thele  are 
the  true  reafons  why  this  country  has  never  yet 
been  fubjeded  to  a foreign  power.  The  Greeks, 

I atars,  Moguls  and  Arabs,  who  penetrated  hither, 
were  merely  merchants ; and  the  original  Malabar 
fovereigns  ftill  retam  peaceful  polTeflion  of  this 
kingdom,  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  three  thou- 
land  years.  Tippoo  Sultan  once  attempted  to  fub- 
nue  it  ; but  his  troops  were  beat,  and  again  driven 
from  the  country*,  It  is  here,  therefore,  that  the 

original 

* It  ’s>  in.dted>  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  many  petty 
pnnces  on  the  Malabar  coatt  have  maintained  their  indepen- 
tlepcc,  nptvvithllanding  the  great  revolutions  by  which  the  whole 

fee? 
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original  manners,  cußoms,  laws,  arts  and  fciences 
of  the  Indians  muß  be  ßudied  ; for  if  not  quite  free 
from  mixture,  they  have  at  any  rate  been  preferved 
much  purer  than  in  any  other  of  the  provfnces  or 
countries  of  India.  Befides,  it  is  highly  worthy  of 
notice  on  account  of  the  trade  w'hich  it  formerly 
carried  on  with  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the^ 
Romans,  the  Perfians  and  the  Armenians,  and  ot 
its  giving  birth  to  the  Chrißians  of  St.  Ihomas, 
who  exilted  here  in  the  earlielt  ages  of  the  Church. 
In  the  laß  place,  it  deferves  to  be  better  known,  be- 
caufe  the  Portuguefe  carried  on  war  for  a long  time 
with  one  of  the  kings  of  Calicut,  named  Samuri , 
who  makes  a ßiining  figure  in  the  hißory  of  P erfia, 
and  becaufe  feveral  Chrißian  congregations  were 
founded  here  by  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

The  climate  of  Malabar  is  healthful,  warm,  and 
fomewhat  moiß,  except  during  the  hot  months  of 
April  and  May,  a little  before  the  commencement 
of  the  rainy  leafon,  which  begins  on  the  i5th  of 
June,  and  ends  about  the  20th  of  Anguß.  In  the 
two  former  months  the  atmofphere  is  fo  much  ra- 
rified  by  the  violent  heat,  thac  the  inhabitants 
would  be  in  danger  of  perifhing,  were  there  not  fuch 
a number  of  rivers  in  thecountry,  and  if,  at  the  pe- 
riods  when  the  heat  has  attained  to  its  higheß  de- 

face  of  India  has  bcen  changed,  and  though  each  fingly  was 
not  fufficiently  powerful  to  withltand  a formidable  enemy,  and 
though  they  are  feldom  in  fuch  a Rate  of  friendfhip  witli  each 
other  as  to  oppofe  with  united  forccs  any  antagonill  that  might 
attack  thern  from  the  north  and  the  eaR.  rlhe  author  explains 
this  phenomenon  very  properly.  The  conqueft  ot  thefe  imali 
Rates  is,  however,  poflible:  X ft,  by  fomenting  qnarrels  betwecn 
the  princes,  and  tlien  efpouCng  the  caule  of  one  of  the  parties  ; 
2d,  by  eltablifhing  Rrong  polts  and  ereAing  fortrefles  in  the 
defilts  of  the  mountains  and  places  where  the  rivers  are  ford- 
able:  gd,  by  employing  aitillery  and  troops  acquainted  with  the 
European  difcipline.  The  lall  method  was  employed  by  lippoo 
Saib,  in  order  to  reduep  lome  places  on  the  fea  coaft.  F* 

gree, 
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£ree>  a frefh  breeze  did  not  blow  from  the  ocean, 
by  which  the  air  is  purified  and  cooled — A daiiy 
proof  tbat  Providence  has  difpenfed  to  all  countries 
and  ali  nations  of  the  earth  a certain  meafure  of 
inc-onveniences  and  enjoyments. 

Malabar  is  inhabited  not  only  by  Pagan  Indians, 
tvfeo  afe  aborrgines  there,  but  alfo  by  Mahometans, 
Chrifiians  and  Jews.  The  Mahometans  and  Jews 
both  came  from  other  countries  j but  the  Chriäians 
jn  Part  the  original  inhabitants  of  India. 

Ihe  diherent  tribes  of  people  ftill  exitting  in 
Jndia  are  : 

1 . I he  original  P agan  Indians.  They  live  in  a flate 
of  öppreffion  from  foreigners,  and  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants, 

2»  1 he  Mabomctcn  /.vabs.  Thefe  came  to  India 
und  er  the- Caliph  Valid , in  the  ninetieth  year  of  the 
Kegira,  or  the  year  7 to  of  the  Chriftian  sera  : their 
defcendants  are  called  Jfgnans  or  Jghuans  ; in  the 
Indian  language  Patans : they  are  a brave  warlike 
people,  and  once  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the 
city  of  Delhi  *. 

3*  The 

* The  Mahomctan  Arabs,  ^ho,  under  the  Caliph  Valid,  efla- 
büflied  themfelves  on  the  coail  of  Malabar,  and  in  the  northern 
pärt  of  India,  are  a't  prefent  cömtnonly  called  Moors.  The 
Patans,  or,  as  they  are  otherwife  called,  Jfgam  or  Afguans,  häve 
nötbing  in  common  with  thefe  Arabs  but  their  religion.  They 
are  a brauch  of  the  Albanians  from  Mount  Caucafus,  as  bas  been 
already  remarked  by  Gcmberand  Br.  Reincggs,  or  Ehlich.  The 
Armemans  cannot  pronounce  the  letter  / in  the  middle  ofa  word, 
and  therefore  they.call  the  Albans  or  Alwans  Aghwans.  Thefe 
aborigines  of  the  Caucafian  territories  were  knovvn  to  the  an- 
eient  writers,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Bio 
CalJius.  According  to  the  laft-mentioned  author  they  extended 
themfelves  from  the  Tanais  (Don)  to  the  Ganges.  Thefe  people, 
who  had  thus  vrandertd  as  far  as  India-,  were  fubdued  by  the 
baracens,  and  converted  to  the  Mahometan  Religion  by  the 
iword,  but  they  afterwards  recovered  their  independence.  Some 
of  thefe  Patan  chiefs  foundcd  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi 
, fmall 
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The  Mappulians.  Thefe  are  the  defcendants 
of  Arabian  merchants,  who,  in  the  eighth  Century 
eftablilhed  themfelves  on  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and 
Coromandel,  and  married  native  Indians. 

4.  The  ‘Tatars , or  Tartars , who  came  to  this 
country  in  1398,  with  the  conqueror  Timur  Bec. 
From  thefe  are  defcended  the  Mogul  emperors,  and 
in  general  all  the  Moguls  who  have  exifted  to  the 
prefent  time  in  India. 

5.  The  Chriftians.  Thefe  are  partly  the  defcen- 
dants of  thofe  original  inhabitants  of  the  land  who 
were  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith  by  the 
apoftle  Thomas,  and  partly  other  Chriftians  who 
went  from  Mefopotamia  and  Chaldea  to  India,  and 
with  whom  the  whole  coaft  of  Malabar  is  at  prefent 
filled. 

6.  The  Ghaitrs,  Gebers,  or  worfhippers  of  Fire, 
who,  being  expelled  from  Perfia,  emigrated  to 
India  about  the  year  630  of  the  Chriftian  asra, 
and  fettled  at  Surat,  Tatta,  Bombay,  and  other 
parts  of  Malabar. 

7.  The  Seiks.  Thefe  worfhip  the  only  true  God, 
and  acknowledge  as  their  chief  a Patriarch  of  their 
own  nation,  who  has  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
city  of  Lahur  or  Laor. 

8.  The  Jezvs.  Thefe  people  came  to  India  from 
Perfia,  after  they  had  been  freed  from  their  fervitude 
by  Cyrus,  about  540  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift.  So  at  leaft  we  are  told  by  a tradition  of  the 
Jev.  s who  refide  at  Cochin  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
it  is,  however,  more  probable  that  they  belong  to 

fmall  principalities  ; others  penetrated  into  the  Decan,  and  made 
themfelves  malfers  of  fmall  provinces,  which  have  beeil  iince  taken 
from  them  by  Nizam  Aly,  the  Marattas,  and  Tippoo  Saib.  Even 
the  Robillas  are  a race  defcended  from  the  Patans.  See  Ed- 
wards’s  Memoir  of  a Map  comprchend'mg  the  countries  hetween  the 
Black  S eti  and  the  Cafpian.  London  1788,  p.  6.  and  M.  C. 
Sprpngel’s  rfllgcm.  Hiß . Hafchenbuch.  Berlin  1786.  i*. 
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in  l*  rldindf  ofthofe  Jewifh  Pc°pJe  who  continued 
m l erlia  ; who  wäre  confequently  feparated  from  the 

tu  ot  the  tribes,  and  who,  after  the  downfall  of 

5, ie,  1 e , emPlre5  about  500  years  before  Chrift, 
ütd  to  india  *. 

9.  The 

* Tins  account  of  the  Jews  on  the  Malabar  coaft  is  partlv  In- 
cnmplete  and  partly  doubtful.  We  know  Wthing  more^er- 

atT,Cüchin’  b>'  M.  Adrian  Moens,  go- 
vern«,  and  d.reöor  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  on  that 

wh,ch  has  beei;  publifhedin  Bufching’s  Magazine,  vol.  xiv. 

Lo  f^td.lheJeWB  ie,MaIabar  coaft  are  diftinguifhed 

Lr  C ’lf  3nd  blat'k;;  The  f°rmer’  ln  their  fyna- 
gtgne  ntai  Cochm,  have  two  oblong  fquare  plates  of  connor 

eoataining  old  Malabar  writing  in  lines  that  run  acrofs  them* 

Tam"lic’  aDd  Tökngic 
Ifnfi  R Ir  ^ he  b“bjeft  of  t,lls  wr,ting  'S  a charter  granted  to 
fwihz  r tV1  Cranganor,  hy  Erunvi  Wanmara  emperor  of 

^ bt  h ofChriftT  T ^ 3481  ^that  ’’S  after 
tue  bi rt fr  ei  Chrift),  and  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  reitrn 

m vutiie  of  which  he  confirmed  to  ljup  Ralbaan  (Jofeph  Rabbi) 

the  fame  Privileges  as  had  been  before  enjoyed  by  the  petty  M 

labar  .ceroys.  “ He  and  the  feventy-two  familL  (related  pro- 

bably  to  each  other)  were  to  enjoy  them  as-tong  as  thefun  fhould 

ieTtobe^  rH;  b,Ut  3ll0ther  J-ws  and  Iheir  defcendants 
- w t obedient  to  his  commands,  and  to  thofe  of  his  fuccef- 

winted~ A V rt'jgue{*  booK  Uotifias  dos  Juden:  de  Cochim , 

e?m  1,1  f68?»  h isfaid:  In  the  ycar  «f  the 
y o Id  4130,  according  to  the  Jewifli  mode  of  computation  (that 

? >'ears  aft,er  the  blrtb  °f  Chrift),  feventy  or  eighty  thou- 

ofnMJl  r WereJanded  fr?m  *he,  kingdom  of  Majorca  on  the  coaft 
I.  labar.  Now,  as  the  Baleanc  lftands  were  fubdued  by  the 

Sda/®  m the Jear  425  after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  it  is  pro- 

bable that  the  Jews  who  were  fettled  there  removed  to  Jerufalen» 
and  -hgypt ; and  being  fupported  by  their  Jewifli  brethren,  were 
conveyed  thence  by  lea  to  India,  in  the  year  426  of  the  Chrif- 
tl3n  *ra*  ,,  \lle,Tr  Inimber>  however,  may  perhaps  not  have  been  fo 
grtat.  1 liefe  Jews  eftabhftied  themfelves  in  Cranganor  and  the 
W'ghbouriBg  diftr.as,  and  founded  a fmall  kingdom.  They  pur- 
ehafed  flaves,  particularly  black  ones,  and  convcrted  them,  aswcll 
as  feveral  more  of  the  natives,  to  their  religion.  Thefe  new  con- 
-verts  gave  r.fe  to  the  black  Jews,  who  wiflied  to  enjoy  the  fame 
Privileges  as  the  white,  and  to  unite  themfelves  with  them  by 
iüter marnagcB.  As  their  Claims  were  not  allowed,  they  difowned 

the 
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9.  The  Portuguefe.  They  wem  to  In-dia  in  the 
year  1498,  under  the  reign  of  the  Mogul  emperoT 
Akbar,  and  are  ftill  in  poffeflion  of  Goa,  and  io  in« 
fmall  places  belonging  to  it. 

10.  The  Dutch.  In  1603  they  eilablifhed  them- 
felves  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  about  the  year 
1658  began  graduaUy  to  make  themfelves  mailers 
of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements. 

1 1.  The  Engliß.  They  were  at  firft  merchants ; 
but  became  warriors,  and  fubdued  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal  *. 

Idolatry  is  the  oltjeft  and  moft  prevailing  reli- 
gion  in  India  ; but  toleration  is  granted  to  the  jews, 
Chriltians  and  Mahometans,  who  are  all  allowed  to 

the  authority  of  the  white  Jews  and  of  their  kirg ; and  a war 
was  the  confequence,  in  which  the  latter  were  almoft  deftroyed. 
They  were,  however,  afiifted  by  the  prince  of  the  country,  and 
the  black  Jews  were  again  reduced  to  obedience.  After  that  pe- 
riod  the  black  and  white  Jews  had  diftinft  fynagogues,  and  lived 
apart  from  each  otlier.  Tvvo  brothers  of  the  royal  race  ruled  in 
common;  bat  they  afterwards  feparated,  and  the  native  princes 
raifed  a violent  perfecution  againll  the  Jews.  They  werefo  much 
oppreffed  by  the  Portuguefe  at  Cranganor,  that  they  were  o’oli- 
ged,  in  1565,  to  folicit  the  proteftion  of  the  king  of  Cochin,  near 
which  city  they  lfill  refide.  The  ancient  royal  race,  and  the  de- 
fcendants  of  thofe  who  went  to  India  betöre  the  year  1371»  are 
totally  extinft.  The  white  Jews,  who  reftde  near  Cochin  at  pre- 
fent,  went  to  India  at  later  periods,  from  Paieftme,  Perfa,  Con- 
ftantinople,  Bagdad  and  Egypt,  and  evtn  from  England,  Poland, 
Germany,  Spain  and  Holland.  The  black  Jews  are  the  defcend- 
ants  of  the  ancient  race  above  mentioned.  Their  books  are  ac- 
cording  to  the  Spanilh  ritual,  and  they  procure  them  from  Am- 
fterdam.  They  have  nine  fynagogues,  and  confilt  of  about  460 
families,  who  amount  perhaps  to  3000  or  4000  perfons.  F. 

* A full  account  of  the  migration,  incurlions,  wars,  revolu- 
tions,  laws  and  manners  of  thofe  foreign  nations  who  eftablilhed 
themfelves  in  India,  may  he  feen  in  the  writings  of  Hyde,  Fexe  ra, 
Renaudof,  Barros , the  Abbe  Guyon,  Raynal,  St.  Rubin,  Anqmtil 
du  Perron,  and  in  the  lives  of  Famerlane  and  Tbamas  Kuli  Khan; 
alfo  in  (he  Perfian  books  Fakiat-Babri,  Montes Keb-tUTarik,  Ak’atr 
Kama,  and  Magtr-Gehan  Guiri,  which  are  to  be  found  partly  in 
the  library  at  Paris,  and  partly  in  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Guife.  A. 
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perform  public  worfln p wiihout  being  in  the  leaft 
interrupted,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
eflabliffied  religion  or  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try ; the  former  ofwhich  is  Paganifm,  and  the  latter 
unlimited  monarchy.  The  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas, 
U’ho  are  confidered  as  noble,  make  a part  of  the 
flates  ; attain  to  public  Offices  and  dignified  rank, 
and  form  among  themfelves  a kind  of  Chriftian  re- 
public.  The  Icing  now  on  the  throne  is  a Pagan 
by  birth,  and  named  I lama  V armer.  The  king  of 
Cochin  is  defcended  from  the  family  of  Perumpa - 
dapil,  which  is  one  of  the  oldeft  in  Malabar.  The 
Englifh  are  in  poffeffion  of  the  town  of  Angenga , 
together  with  the  city  and  fortrefs  of  Talicera.  Co- 
chin and  the  fortrefs  of  Collam  belong  to  the  Dutch; 
and  the  Danes  have  a fadfory  at  Colecu  King  Sa- 
muri  reigns  at  Calicut;  and  the  city  of  Cananur , 
with  the  dillriet  around  it,  is  under  the  dominion 
of  queen  Colatiri. 

After  this  general  view  I fha.ll  proceed  to  a de- 
fcription  of  particular  places  on  the  Malabar  coaft, 
and  begin  with  Cape  Comari ; which,  according  to 
John  Hamilton  Moore,  lies  in  lat.  y°  55h  and  ac- 
cording to  aflronomical  obfervations  made  on  board 
the  Calypfo  frigate,  in  which  I returned  to  Europe, 
in  the  longitude  of  8o°. 

On  the  weftern  fide  of  Cape  Comari  lies  Covalam , 
the  Colis  or  Colias  of  the  ancients,  at  prefent  a town 
of  very  little  importance.  Advancing  farther  into 
the  country,  you  arrive  at  Arampalli , the  Arguro - 
polis  of  the  Greeks,  who  from  the  narne  of  this  city 
called  the  bay  of  Manar  Sinus  Argaricus.  1t  was 
formerly  in  high  repute  on  account  of  its  cotton 
flufls,  which  were  partly  manufa&ured  on  the  fpot, 
and  partly  brought  thither  for  fale.  The  next  place 
is  Toväla , a fortrefs  belonging  to  the  king  of  Tra- 

vancor. 
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vancor.  Tt  protetfs  the  frontiers  of  the  country, 
and  the  king  inaintaim  in  it  a ftrong  garrifon  to  pre~ 
vent  any  hoftile  incurfion  on  the  fide  of  Mädura, 
vvhich  beging  there,  and  extends  towards  the  north- 
eaft.  Malabar  ladies  of  rank  dare  not  go  to  To- 
vala,  for  the  natives  of  Malabar  believe  theinfelves 
to  be  defcended  of  the  nobleft  families,  and  are  un- 
willing  that  their  wives  and  daughters  fhould  have 
any  intercourfe  with  the  female  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
dura,  or  of  any  of  the  other  cities  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel.  Malefadtors,  who  have  beeil  banifhed 
by  government,  are  carried  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Toväla  ; and  fuch  cafes  frequently  occur  on  the 
eoaft  of  Malabar. 

We  next  come  to  Cape  Canymuri , or  Comari , 
lying  towards  the  weit,  where  there  is  a fmall  har- 
bour,  and  a Chriltian  church  founded  by  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  which  ftands  upon  a hill.  On  another  hill, 
a few  miles  farther  up  the  country,  is  a monafcery 
inhabited  by  Pagan  philofophers,  known  under  the 
name  of  Gymnofophifts,  or  Toqui  *. 

Following 

* Thefe  philofophers  are  called  properl 7 joqut ; from  Jaja, 
Community  ; under  vvhich  name  is  underftood  people  who  have 
every  thing  in  common.  In  the  Samfcred  they  are  named  Go- 
fuami,  from  Go  a cow,  and  Suami  a lord  ; confequentlylords  of 
the  cow:  for  they  are  accullomed  to  befprinkle  and  paint  their 
bodies  with  dried  cow’s  düng.  They(  are  known  alfo  by  a more 
ancient  Samfcred  name,  viz.  Samana  or  Skanuuiä , that  .is,  tue 
Mild  ; for  they  kill  no  animal,  cut  no  plants,  and  never  eat  lilh, 
but  feed  merely  on  rice,  wild  herbs,  roor.s  and  fruit.  T hey  live 
together  in  Company,  under  a common  chief  or  teacher,  who  in  the 
Samfcred  is  called  Guru.  As  true  gymnofophiils,  they  go  quite 
nakcd,  and  fleep  on  the  gronnd,  having  nothing  under  thcm  but 
rur.ts  madc  of  palm  leaves  interwoven  with  each  other.  They 
avoid  all  intercourfe  with  the  world  ; ftudy  philofophy,  theogony^ 
botany  and  aflronomy,  and  have  written  a great  many  treatilcs  on 
thefe  fciences  in  the  Indian  languages.  They  are  real  ftoics,  and 
often  impofe  upon  themlelves  the  Icverefl  penanecs.  I hey  are 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and 
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FoIIowing  the  fea-coaft  we  then  find  the  clties  of 
Mannacildi  and  Rajahcollamangalam,  where  there 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated 
palace  of  the  family  of  the  prefent  king  of  Tra- 
vancor,  who  was  born  in  the  latter.  Higher  up 
the  country  lies  the  town  of  Sujhindram , together 
with  a celebrated  temple  of  the  god  Kämadeva. 
rarther  towards  the  weit  flands  the  celebrated  city 
of  Cottate , or  Cottäram  ; the  Cottona,  or  Cottiara , of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  citv,  a con- 
fiderable  place  of  trade,  is  upwards  of  2000  years 
old  ; and  is  much  frequented  by  merchants  front  the 
lfland  of  Ceylon,  the  provinces  of  Madura,  Marava, 
Tanjaur,  and  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  A river, 
which  flows  through  the  middle  of  it,  divides  it  into’ 
two  parts.  It  contains  abundance  of  merchandife, 
and  is  inhabited  by  a great  number  of  weavers, 
money-changers,  fi'ver-fmiths,  jugglers,  comedians, 
quacks,  dancing-girls,  conjurers,  and  black  artifts. 

Farther  towards  the  north,  on  the  fea-coaft,  in  the 
longitude  of  8°,  lie  Pullatopo , Cariapatnam , Coleci , 
Curumpana,  P atncmi  and  \ ulcivdlcy.  The  city  of 
Coleci  has  a fmall  harbour,  where  the  largefl  fhips  are 
fecured  from  the  ftonny  winds  under  the  proteffion 
of  fome  large  rocks.  This  harbour  is  the  geneial 
place  of  fhelter  reforted  to  by  all  the  fmall  velfels  on 
the  coafl  of  Malabar  ; and  was  knovvn  to  the  Egyp- 
tians,  Romans,  Greeks  and  Perfians.  Beyond  thefe 
lie  Tiruvancdda , or  Tiruvancor , from  which  the 
king  of  Travancor  takes  his  title.  As  this  place 
was  the  refidence  of  the  court,  the  Portuguefe,  who 

Arnan.  The  lall  atithor  fays,  bcfitles  other  things  refpeffing 
them,  tliat  they  were  aecuilomed  to  walk  down  into  the  fea  at 
Cape  Comari,  in  Order  to  purify  themlelves  ; — a cuftotn  which 

they  lrave  retaincd  to  this  day.  A. Thefe  Dfchoqui  or  Jogui 

are  therefore  the  followers  of  the  old  Indian  philofophers  ealled 
Samanxi.  Becaufe  they  went  naked,  they  were  ealled  by  the 
Greeks  gyranofophifts,  tliat  k,  naked  philofophers.  F. 
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gave  tnemfelves  very  little  trouble  refpe&ing  the 
proper  orthographv  of  Indian  titles,  called  the  fove- 
reign  king  of  Travancor.  His  real  title  properly  is 
1 Tripapu , or  Bennäti  Sorubam , that  is,  king  of  the 
white  earth  ; for,  around  this  city,  the  foil  to  a con- 
fiderable  diftance  is  white,  Candy,  and  dry.  Pad- 
manäbitram  is  a confiderable  caflle  not  far  from  77- 
ruvancoda , wrhere  the  king  refides  and  keeps  his 
treafure.  Odeaquiri  is  alfo  a place  of  ftrength,  and 
the  king’s  principal  magazine  of  arms  and  warlike 
ftores.  There  is  a garrifon  in  it  of  European  fol- 
diers ; and  it  contains  an  arfenal,  and  a cannon 
founderv. 

J 

On  the  fea-coafl,  and  under  the  latitude  of  8°  N. 
lies  alfo  Pulluvalley  Bingiam , a town,  cape,  and  fmall 
harbour  which  has  the  form  of  a half  moon  ; Valia- 
tora , a town  ; Puntora , a town,  with  an  entirely  new 
harbour,  which  the  reigning  king  of  Travancor 
caufed  to  be  conftru6ted,  and  where  the  European 
and  Chinefe  fhips  lie  at  anchor  in  order  to  take 
in  pepper  ; and  Veli  and  Canantora , two  towns  inha- 
bited  by  Chriftian  and  Mahometan  fifliermen.  Then 
föllows  Tiruvandaram  or  Piru'uandaburam , the  fum- 
mer  refidence  of  the  king  of  Travancor.  The  gar- 
rifon of  this  place  confilts  of  four  hundred  Patan 
cavalry  ; about  a thoufand  Nayris , or  noble  Malabar 
warriors  ; and  nearly  ten  thoufand  feapoys,  a corps 
compofed  of  all  kinds  of  people,  but  inftrufted  in 
military  difcipline  according  to  the  Englifh  manner. 
THe  remainder  of'  the  troops  are  diftributed  here 
and  there  in  the  country.  The  caftle  of  'Tiruvan- 
daram is  exceedingly  ill-built.  The  royal  palace 
is  ornamented  with  a great  number  of  paintings, 
clocks,  and  other  European  pieces  of  fiprniture.  It 
is  large,  exceedingly  beäutiful,  and  built  in  the  Eu- 
ropean tafte  ; but  is  not  inhabited  by  the  king, 
who  prefers  refiding  in  a inean  edifice  which  ftands 
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in  a palm-garden,  where  he  is  furrounded  by  Braft- 
man  priefts,  in  whofe  Company  he  performs  hia 
daily  ablutions,  prayers,  and  other  reügious  duries. 
In  the  year  1787,  M.  Donaudi,  a native  of  Turin, 
and  a captain  in  the  king’s  fervice,  was  preparing  to 
fupply  the  caflle  with  gates  and  cannon.  This  city 
is  populous,  and  contains  a great  number  of  palm- 
gardens,  each  of  which  is  furrounded  by  a wall 
eight  feet  in  height.  Thefe  walls  are  conflrudled: 
either  ofbricks  dried  in  the  fun,  or  of  red  and  yel- 
low cliy  beat  together. 

The  ncxt  places  on  the  fea-coaft  are  : PuUentopo , 
Caniarata , Puducurici,  Perimatora , Angiutenga — an: 
Englifh  coloriy  called  by  the  Europeans  Angenga „ 
and  the  town  of  Mampulli.  Farther  on  lies  Attinga ,. 
the  rcfidence  of  the  queen,  a title  always  given  to 
the  king’s  oldeft  ft  fl  er,  as  his  fpoufe  cannot  nor  dare” 
not  become  queen  ; alfo  Ciranga , or  Girangapcit- 
nam,  which  is  likewife  a populous  city.  All  mer- 
chandife  exported  front  the  country  rnuft  be  here 
depofited  and  weighed,  after  which  it  is  fent  to  the 
Englifh  at  Angenga , who  tranfport  it  to  Bombay* 
and  thence  to  Europe.  The  interior  diftricls  of  the 
country  are  entirely  inhabited  by  Pagans,  whereas; 
on  the  fea-coa(l  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants: 
are  Chriflians  and  Mahometans.  The  reafon  isf 
that  the  Pagan  Indians,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians* 
and  Perfians,  have  a certain  averfion  to  the  fea,  and 
approach  it  only  at  particular  titnes,  when  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  on  account  of  their  purifications. 
which  muff  be  performed  in  it.  The  Chriftian  con- 
gregation  at  Mampulli  was  founded  by  St.  Francis 
Xavier  ; but  at  prefent  it  has  aflumed  a quite  difle- 
rent  form. 

The  next  place  on  the  fea-coaft  is  Barcale,  a town. 
mountain,  and  highly  celebrated  Brahman  temple; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  an  uncommonl) 
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beautiful  Colam , or  facred  pond,  where  the  klng  is 
accuftomed  tö  halbe  once  every  year.  A fpring  of 
very  pure,  healthtul,  purgative  water  has  its  fource 
in  the  adjacent  mountain.  I could  not  Iearn  why  it 
poffeifed  thefe  qualities  tili  I hap:  ened  to  bein  Com- 
pany with  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  who  informed  me,  that 
both  the  mountain  of  B areale  and  that  of  Kidä - 
colam  contain  abundance  of  iron.  After  paffing  the 
Barcale  you  immediately  arrive  at  a river  uhich 
flows  down  from  the  dillridt  of  Cottäracare , lying 
towards  the  -».eff.  On  this  river,  which  runs  paft 
the  tovvn  of  Paru , where  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
fea,  Vira  Martanda , ki ng  ot  Travancor,  a prede- 
ceffor  of  the  prefent  king  Rama  Varrner , encamped 
ten  years,  becaufe  the  king  of  Ciangaceri  or  Collarn. 
difputed  with  him  the  patTage.  In  1746  \ ira  Mar- 
tanda  at  length  found  means  to  force  his  wav  over, 
and  to  take  prifoner  the  king  of  Ci  >ngaceri,  as  well 
as  that  of  Ceräva  or  Porrocäda , together  with  fe- 
veral  petty  princes  whofe  dominions  exrended  as  far 
as  Cochin.  ßelides  Mainäda  there  is  no  other 
place  to  be  mentioned  on  this  ccak  as  the  eight'h 
degree  of  norrhern  latitude  here  ends. 

Collarn , called  by  the  Luropeans,  very  improperly, 
Coclan,  Coilon , or  Coulan , lies  under  the  9th  degree 
of  north  latitude  It  was  built  in  the  year  8 i;  after 
the  birth  of  Chrilt  and  formerly  was  a eity  of 
confiderable  note.  The  Chriftian  as  veil  as  Pagan 
natives  of  Alalabar  begin  their  aara  at  the  period  of 
its  foundation  ; for  they  fay,  Collarn  tollair  -ta  arra - 
* vataya  manda  ; that  is,  965  years  aft^r  the  founding 
of  Collarn ; which,  according  to  our  mode  of  com- 
putation,  correfpond^  with  the  year  ^89.  I muH 
not,  however,  forget  to  mention,  that  the  months 
of  the  people  on  the  Malabar  coaft  end  ten  days 
later  than  ours ; fo  that  the  tenth  day  of  their  month 
eorrefponds  with  the  twentieth  of  ours.  This  they 
• 1 2 call 
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call  Pale  Canuaca , or  the  old  ftyle.  In  this  city 
there  were  lormerly  a great  inany  weaving  looms, 
as  well  as  nnmufadories  of  cotton  and  ftone-ware. 
Various  articles  of  houfehold  furniture  were  alfo 
raade  here,  of  A \yani , Ben'ia , Telia , and  Biti  wood, 
the  laft  of  which  is  perfedly  black,  and  as  highly 
efteemed  as  ebony.  Even  at  prefent  the  moft  inge- 
nious  artifts  on  the  Malabar  coafl  refide  at  Collam. 
Cotton,  pepper,  ginger,  cardamoms,  and  other  kinds 
of  merchandife,  are  carried  hither  by  water,  and  de- 
pofited  in  warehoufes.  The  Chriftian  congregation 
here  have  St.  Thomas  for  their  patron,  and,  though 
adjacent  to  the  coaft,  belong  to  the  diocefe  of  the 
archbilhop  of  Angamali , the  truepaftor  of  the  Chrif- 
tians  of  St.  Thomas.  Alexius  Menezes,  the  firft 
archbifhop  of  Goa,  opened  here  his  firft  Conference 
with  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas,  when  he  made 
them  renounce  the  principles  of  Neftorius,  and  em- 
brace  the  dodrines  of  the  Romifh  church,  to  which 
they  are  in  part  united.  The  fame  prelate  caufed 
an  excellent  fortrefs  to  be  built  at  Collam  on  the 
fea-coaft  ; which,  however,  afterwards  feil  to  ruin, 
becaufe  the  Dutch  negleded  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
The  Brahmans  polfefs,  in  this  city,  a very  ancient 
temple,  which  is  dedicated  to  Shiva  or  Mahadcva  ; 
and  the  Catholics  have  three  congregations.  The 
latter  were  formerly  under  the  care  of  the  Jefuits,  by 
whom  they  were  founded  ; but  fince  the  deftrudion. 
of  that  order,  they  have  been  entrufted  to  the  Fran- 
cifcans  at  Goa,  who  have  the  management  there  of 
every  thing  that  relates  to  ecclefiafUcal  eftablifh- 
ments.  Between  Collam  and  Cape  Comari  there 
are  reckoned  to  be  altogether  feventy-five  Catholic 
congregations,  fome  of  which  are  large  and  fome 
fmall,  fome  poor  and  fome  rieh,  and  of  which  fome 
are  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  others  higher  up  in  the, 
country.  The  climate  at  Collam  is  exceedingly 

mild 
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m!ld  and  healthful.  There  is  here  abundance  of 
excellent  fifh,  tortoifes,  very  good  rice,  bananas, 
pine-apples  and  other  fruit,  pulfe,  milk,  butter,  and 
in  Ihort  every  thing  necelfary  for  thofe  who  wifh  to 
live  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
which  is  indeed  the  cafe  with  all  the  Pagan  inhabi- 
tants  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

On  the  eaft  of  Collam,  and  towards  the  interior 
part  of  the  country,  lie  P erurnnäda  and Cirumuttu^  two 
beautiful  and  uncommonly  fertile  diflricts,  which 
belong  to  the  ancient  kingdoni  of  Kottaräcare , and 
which  produce  great  quantities  of  pepper,  ginger, 
cardamoms,  gum-lack,  cotton,  and  various  kinds 
of  valuable  wood.  1 he  river  on  which  thefe  ar- 
ticles  are  tranfported  takes  its  rife  in  the  Gauts, 
and,  proceeding  paft  Callare , Tuyam , and  on  the 
north  fide  of  Collam , difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea, 
towards  the  fout'n,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Aybica. 
At  the  lafl-mentioned  place  the  king  of  Travancor 
caufes  fmall  fhips  to  be  built  from  time  to  time,  and 
in  general  gives  employment  to  a great  number  of 
feamen.  Lime  is  burnt  here  alfo  from  oyfter  and 
mufcle  Ihells,  immenfe  quantities  of  which  are  found 
in  the  neighbouring  lakes  and  between  the  fmall 
iflands. 

Farther  towards  the  north,  on  the  fea-coaft,  lies 
Coyttota , together  with  the  church  of  Madre  de 
Deos ; and  towards  the  eaif,  Krißmapuram , Putten - 
carä,  Tumbanur,  Carimbanäda , and  Pevelacare.  All 
thefe,  which  are  of  confiderable  fize,  and  inhabited 
by  Pagans  and  Chriftians,  contain  a great  deal  of 
riches,  and  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade  wirh  pepper, 
cardamoms,  and  pacca , or  areca  nuts.  The  areca 
is  an  Indian  fruit,  which  the  natives  wrap  up  in  an 
aromatic  leaf  ( betel ) and  chew  in  their  mouths, 
alter  they  have  fprinkled  over  it  fine  chalk,  which 
they  call  Ciunambcu  Excellent  fugar-canes  grow 
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alfo  in  this  difiri<ft,  and  in  fuch  abundance  that 
a fugar  manuiactory  might  eafily  be  eftablifhed, 
were  not  the  king  afraid  of  entrufting  the  manage- 
ment of  it  to  Europeans.  I here  are  found  here, 
likewife,  in  great  plenty,  all  kinds  of  wood,  pepper, 
caflia  root,  tamarinds,  tyger  and  buftalo  fkins,  offi- 
cinal  herbs,  apes,  papajays,  virgin  wax  cotton,  and 
other  produdlions  of  the  like  kind.  All  thel'e  articles 
are  conveyed  to  the  two  populous  cities  of  Maba- 
licare  and  Cayamcollam , wherp  they  are  weighed,  and 
preferved  tili  they  are  tranfported  to  Porrocada  or 
Porca , and  fhipped  on  board  Indian  as  well  as  fo- 
reign  vefl'els.  At  Mabalicare,  or  Mavelicare,  the 
king  always  keeps  a civil  officer,  to  fettle  fuch  dif- 
putes  as  arife  between  the  inhabitants,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  royal  revenue. 

Still  following  the  fea-coall  we  find  alfo  Porro- 
cada or  Porca , a very  populous  city,  inhabited  by 
a great  number  of  Mahometan,  Pagan,  and  Chris- 
tian merchants.  The  Dutch  Eaft  india  Company 
has  a fadtory  here.  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  the 
pepper,  and  putting  it  on  board  the  Dutch  fhips. 
Then  follows  Lallurcäda , a diftridl  abounding  in 
water,  which  produces  large  quantities  of  rice.  It 
may  be  called  the  granary  of  Malabar. 

karther  on,  towards  the  eaft,  lies  Callupare , an  aq- 
cient  town  of  confiderable  note,  inhabited  by  Schif- 
matics,  who  were  formerly  Neftorians,  but  at  pre- 
fent  are  Jacobites : alfo  Vaypur,  where  there  is  a 
Cätholic  congregation  ; and  Ca^narapulli , a town 
celebrated  on  account  ofits  trade  with  the  kingdotn 
of  Madura.  and  -which  tranfports  its  merchandife 
thither  over  the  Gauts.  Inthefe  mountains  there 
are  found  diamonds,  fapphires,  opals,  and  rock  ciy- 
ftal.  We  are  informed  by  Ptolemy,  that  in  his 
fime  beryls  alfo  were  found  near  i ugnatil : but  they 

tnuli  now  be  exceedingly  fcarcej  for  I was  ac- 
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«fuainted  at  Banale  with  fevdral  Brahman  families 
who  had  expended  their  whole  fortunes  in  learching 
for  Tuch  precious  ftoncs,  and  by  thefe  means  had. 
reduced  themfelves  to  poverty. 

W e next  come  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  simba- 
lapitfha , which  lies  alfo  on  the  feacoalt,  and  is  de- 
dicated  to  Shiva  or  Mabadeva.  1 his  temple,  which 
is  exceedingly  rieh,  has  belonging  to  it  particular 
diftricts  and  villages,  and  is  under  the  diredtion  ot 
ehiefs  who  are  totally  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  country.  The  latter,  however,  keeps 
here  a Cartacarer , whofe  bufmels  is  to  watch  the 
condudt  of  thefe  ehiefs.  The  infamous  feftival, 
called  Paäeni , during  which  the  Itatue  of  the  god 
Sbi-va  is  carried  round  in  the  night  time,  and  betöre 
him  a Ungarn , or  phallus,  is  celebrated  at  this 
temple,  Thefe  diabolical  nobturnal  orgies  are  at- 
tended,  not  only  by  the  Pagan  Indians,  but  it  is  re- 
quired  that  all  the  Chrillians  refiding  in  the  territo- 
ries  dedicated  to  the  god  fhould  be  prefent  alfo.  On 
this  occafion  the  Pagan  Indians  perform  a dance,  to 
which  the  Chriftian  women  are  invited  ; and  if  they 
refufe  to  come  voluntarily,  they  are  dragged  thither 
by  force.  I applied,  therefore,  at  different  times, 
both  to  Cumaren  Cembaga  Ramapulla , a magillrate  of 
diltindtion,  and  to  his  fucceflor  Padmanabha  Cem- 
baga Ramapulla,  earnellly  intreating  that  they  would 
prevent  the  overfeers  of  the  temple  frorn  thus  abuf- 
ing  their  power,  and  no  longer  fuffer  them  to  com- 
pel  the  Chrillians  to  be  partakers  in  fo  detellable  a 
fellival.  The  overfeers,  however,  found  means  to 
make  a thoufand  excufes,  and  always  referred  to 
ancient  ufage.  But  this  did  not  difcourage  me  front 
purfuing  the  accomplilhment  of  my  objedt ; and  as  I 
was  invelted  with  full  power  by  the  above  magillrate, 
1 caufed  fome  Chrillian  hlherrnen  frorn  Cattur  and 
% umboli,  who  had  taken  a fhare  in  the  celebralion 
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of  this  feftival,  to  get  a fevere  beating  before  the 
church-door,  as  a warning  to  other  Chriftians  not 
to  participate  in  fuch  abominations  n future  *. 

Still  following  the  coaft,  we  arrive  at  Alapufhe, 
a town  of  confiderable  lize,  inhabited  by  a great 
number  of  Pagans,  Mahomerans  and  Chriftians  of 
St.  Thomas.  The  king  of  Travancor  caufed  a large 
canal  to  be  dug  here.,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants 
might  fend  their  merchandife  by  water,  to  be  put 
on  board  foreign  fhips  lying  on  the  coaft.  In  this 
town  one  of  my  friends,  Manuel  Fernandes,  was 
eftablifhed  as  fador  for  the  king,  and  infpector  of 
the  warehoufes.  We  have  here  a ftriking  inftance 
of  the  manner  in  which  circuinftances  change  in  re- 
gard  to  harbours  and  places  of  trade,  ln  the  firft 
Century  aftev  the  birth  of  Chrilf,  the  greateft  trade 
was  carried  on  at  Coväiam , Arampalli , and  Coleci. 
In  the  ninth  Century,  when  the  Arabs  fettled  on 
the  fea  coaff,  Collam  was  the  inoll  celebrated  place 
of  trade.  After  that  period  the  cities  of  Cochin , 
Calicat  Pcrrocäda , and  Cubungalur , held  the  next 
rank  ; and  at  prefent,  by  the  wife  regulations  of 
the  king  of  Travancor,  Puntora  and  Alapuße  enjoy 
the  fame  advantages. 

Towards  the  eaft,  Cianganaceri,  Pulingunne , and 
Nerenam , confiderable  towns  furrounded  by  abun- 
dance  of  rice-fields,  deferve  alfo  to  be  mentioned, 

* This  condudt  of  Fra  Paolino  feems  rather  unevangelical  and 
harfli,  and  to  have  been  fomewhat  in  the  flyle  of  a Boanerges,  or 
thofe  fons  of  thunder  who  witlied  to  call  down  fire  immediately 
from  heaven.  Our  zealous  monk  procured  full  power  from  the 
magiitrate  in  order  to  execute  his  inquihtorial  fentence.  This,  no 
doubt,  co!l  him  a confiderable  fum  of  money,  and  nuift  have  been 
charged  under  the  head  of  fecrct  fervicf.  Inftead  of  advice  and 
admonition,  the  monk  adminiftered  a found  beating  ! This  may 
properly  be  called  ohey  mg  the  command  : Cumpclk  illos  intrare  ! 
The  other  mean$  by  which  the  Indians  are  converted  to  the  Ca- 
tholic  religion,  ure  no  doubt  of  the  fame  kind  as  this  church  dif- 
cipüne,  F. 
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Jßerenam,  which  lies  on  a river,  is  the  refidence  of 
Mar  Thoma,  the  fchifnratic  bifhop  of  the  Jacobites. 
He  has  under  his  dire&ion  thirty-two  Jacobite  con- 
gregations,  which  however  adhere  in  part  to  the 
pradtices  of  the  Neftorians,  and,  like  the  Pagans, 
admit  various  fuperflitious  ceremonies.  I he  new 
bifhop,  who  lodged  with  me  on  the  2 2d  of  De- 
cernber  1783,  called  Mar  Dionyfio,  was  defcended 
front  the  fantily  of  P alamattam  at  Corolongatta.  . I 
have  ftill  in  my  pofTeflion  fome  of  his  letters,  writ- 
ten  in  anfwer  to  a propofal  which  I made  to  hint, 
of  uniting  himfelf  with  the  Romifli  church. 

Ettumanur  is  a celebrated  tempie  of  Vijlonu,  and 
the  refidence  of  a Pagan  magiftrate.  The  Brah- 
ntans  here  have  a very  confiderable  revenue. 

Iratußoe , a town  inhabited  by  Chriftians  and  Pa- 
gans, lies  at  thg  bottont  of  the  Gauts,  and  carries 
on  trade  with  Madijra, 

Still  proceeding  along  the  coaft,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  places  : Tumboli , Cattur , Artunkel > Pan- 
ghi , Mannacodam , Mannaceri , Saude , and  Cochin 
a city  and  fortrefs  belonging  to  the  Dutch. 

Higher  up  the  country  lies  Mutt  am , a town  of 
great  trade,  and  inhabited  by  Chriitians,  black  Jews 
defcended  front  the  white  Jews  of  Cochin,  aho- 
metans,  and  a great  nuntber  of  Pagan  Canarians, 
called  alfo  Banyans  or  Cettis.  The  laft  mentioned 
have  a great  knowledgeof  trade,  and  are  atbive,  in- 
dultrious,  inoderate,  and  opulent  people. 

At  Certele , a town  of  conliderable  note,  inhabited 
only  by  Pagans,  is  a celebrated  tempie  dedicated  to 
Bbagavadi , that  is,  the  fortunate  wontan,  the  fpoufe 
of  the  god  Shiva.  In  the  ntonth  of  tVlarch  1 77 7 
I had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  intage  of  this 
deity  during  the  celebration  of  her  feltival.  1t  was 
exhibited  to  the  populace,  antidfl  the  found  of 
various  ntufical  inftrunients,  by  a Brahntan,  who  lat 
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upon  an  elephant,  and  held  an  umbrella  over  1t, 
Some  Indian  dancing  girls  prcceded  tbe  ftatue  ; and 
the  procefhon  was  clofed  by  an  immenfe  multitude  of 
people,  who  feemed  frantic  with  joy,  and  who  fung 
all  kinds  of  indecent  fongs  on  the  fubject  of  genera- 
tion,  which  they  fay  is  effeöed  by  the  influence  of 
this  female  deitv,  combined  with  that  of  her  huf- 
band Shiva , or  the  fun.  The  ftatue  was  at  laß  car- 
ried  to  a facred  pond,  where  it  was  wafhed  and  pu- 
rifie.d  by  the  Brahmans ; who,  during  the  ceremony, 
repeated  a great  many  prayers.  The  Pagans  wor- 
f}iip  this  deity  as  the  ruler  of  all  fluids,  from  which 
every  earthly  thing  was  produced  by  means  of  heat. 
Women  in  labour  are  under  her  protedtion  ; and 
the  fqaall-pox  are  the  confequence  of  her  pernicious 
influence.  For  thefe  and  fuch  like  reafons  the  above 
folemnity  was  inftituted  to  her  honour.  A cock  is 
facrificed  before  the  gate  of  her  temple,  and  the 
door-pofts  are  befprinkled  with  the  blood.  In  the 
fecond  book  of  this  work,  I fhall  give  a more  parti- 
ticular  account  of  this  divinity.  She  has  feveral 
names,  fuch  as  Parva  di , Kali,  Uma,  and  Iihvari. 
An  image  of  her,  ir.ade  of  bronze,  is  preferved  in 
the  Borgian  Mufeum  at  Velitri. 

Vaikam , or  Vaikatta , is  alfo  a Gramam , or  diftridl 
belonging  to  the  Brahmans,  who  are  generally  ac-» 
cußomed  to  eitablifh  themfelves  at  a diftance  from 
the  other  cafts.  1 here  is  here  likewife  a celebrated 
temple  of  Shiva , together  with  a Brahman  fchool 
or  academy.  The  revenue  of  this  temple  is  very 
confiderable,  and  arifes  from  rice  fields,  which  are 
Jet,  wirhout  any  diflindlion,  to  lVlahometans  and 
Chriilians.  One  of  the  king’s  civil  officers  refides 
here.  In  the  years  1788  and  1789,  when  the  cruel 
1 ippoo  Sultan  Bahader,  Ion  of  Hayder  Aly  Khan, 
perfecuted  the  Brahmans,  and  cauled  them  either 
to  be  unmercilully  beat,  or  circumcifed  according 
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to  the  Mahometan  manner,  a great  many  of  then* 
fied  to  Valkaüa , where  they  received  every  kind  of 
protection  poflible  frora  the  king  of  Travancor. 

Udiamper  is  the  place  where  the  celebrated  fynod 
was  held,  on  the  2Öth  of  June  1599,  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  which  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas, 
who  had  before  been  Neftorians,  returned  to  the 
bofom  of  the  Rornifh  Church*.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  which  lies  on  a river,  are  at  prefent 
exceedingly  poor. 

Farther  towards  the  eaft  lie  Cadaturnti , a town 
with  two  churches  ; Badcati , formerly  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  court  of  the  king  of  Travancor  *,  and 
Muttiera  and  Corolongatta , where  there  are  two  con- 
fiderable  congregations  of  the  Chriftians  of  St.  1 ho- 
mas.  At  the  latter  place  they  have  a very  beautiful 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, in  which  lervice  is  per- 
formed  by  prieftswho  are  natives  of  the  country.  The 
Neftorians  had  formerly  a monaftery  here,  inhabited 
by  people  of  their  order  from  Perfia  and  Chaldea, 
who  were  the  fpiritual  guides  of  the  Chriftians  of 
St.  Thomas.  There  were  monafteries  alfo  of  the  like 


* An  acpount  of  the  violent  meafures  as  well  as  arts  em- 
ployed  by  the  Rornifh  Church  to  make  the  Neilorians  in  India 
unite  themfelves  to  it,  may  be  feen  in  the  work  publilhed  by  the 
ingenious  and  learned  La  Croze  onthe  State  of  Chriftianity  in  that 
country.  The  above-mentioned  fynod  at  Diemper  or  Udiamper , 
at  which  the  violent,  enthufiaftic,  and  defpotic  Alexis  de  Menezes 
effe&ed  a pretended  union  of  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Xhomas,  is  a 
real  and  latting  monument  of  fhame  for  the  Rornifh  Church.  lt 
is  impoffible  to  read  the  hiftory  of  it  without  the  moft  affedting 
fenfations,  aud  without  being  fenfiblc  that  the  fpirit  of  enthuli- 
afm  is  always  combined  with  ignorance  and  the  motl  ftrikingbar- 
barity.  Since  the  reformation  the  Romilh  Church  has  exhibited 
very  little  of  its  former  violence,  and  fome  of  its  members  have 
learned  to  know  the  importarice  of  ancient  monuments,  particu- 
larly  thofe  of  Eaflern  Chriftianity.  This  is  fufficicntly  fhewn  by 
Affemanni  and  Renaudot  in  their  writings,  and  by  the  valuable 
colleclions  of  the  noble  Cardinal  Borgia  at  Velitri.  b . 
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^.iud  at  Edapalli , Angamali , and  at  Mdilapuri - on 
tue  coad  of  Cororoandel;  but  they  all  feil  into  de- 
cline  alter  the  Portuguefe  had  eftablifhed  themfelves 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  This  diftricl  produces  a- 
great  deal  of  pepper ; and  a peculiar  kind  of  potatoes, 
black  on  the  oulfide,  but  exceedingly  white  inter- 
nally,  and  which  have  a remarkably  fine  tafle.  They 
are  called  KatfchiL  I here  is  alfo  great  abundance 
ol  round  potatoes,  fuch  as  ours  ; but  they  are  of 
a much  fuperior  quality,  and  have  really  an  aro- 
matic  tafle  f.  In  the  forefls  at  the  bottonx  of  the 

, * ^ he  decline  of  the  Neftorian  monafteries  on  the  coaft  of 

Malabar  was  not  occafioneJ  merely  by  the  tftäblifhment  of  the 
Portuguefe  in  that  countrv,  but  by  the  furious  perfecuting  fpirit 
and  tlfe  violent  conduft  of  the  Portuguefe  clergy.  The  mild  benefi- 
cpnt  jteaehei  s of  the  Chrjftiaii8  of  St . i horaas  were  eit  her  compelled 
fcojoin  the  Itomifn  Churcli,or  fuftered  to  beeorue  extinö;  as  it  was 
israpoffible  for  new  eccleliaftics  or  monks  to  go  to  India  from  Pe'rfia, 
or  the  Perfian  gulph,  where  the  Portuguefe  at  that  time  had  great 
power.  Afterwards,  indeed,  vvhen  the  JDutch  got  the  bettcr  o £ 
the  Portuguefe,  Syrian  and  Neftorian  eccleliaftics  went  from  Perfia 
and  Antioeh  to  India  ; but  tliefe  priefts,  who  belongtd  to  different 
kds,  were  always  at  variance  with  each  other.  See  Relaiio  hijio - 
rka  ad  Epißoläm  -Syriacam  a Mahn  Eherne,  i.  e.  Magna  Thoma 
Indo,  antiquorum  Syrorutn  in  India  Epifcopo , ex  Chaddtnadin  Ma - 
Ißbaria  feripiam  ad  Ignalium  Patriarch  am  Antiochenurn , ct  ipj'a  illa 
Epijcopi  Luh  Epijlola  Syriaca , cum  Ecrjione  Lfftina,  ts’c.  accurante 
Carolo  Schaaf.,  Lugduni  Batavormn,  1714.  4to.  F. 

■f  ^ he  tvv'°  kinds  of  potatoes  here  mentiuiied  by  the  autho» 
do  not  probably  belongto  the  real  fpecies  of  the  potato e,  folanumy 
but  to.fonjf, other  vegetable  produciion  of  the  like  kind,  fuch  as 
the  Dwßorea- alata  L the  exterior  Dein  of  which  is  black,  but  the 
internal  pulpy  part,  when  roafted  in  the  afhes,  is  white,  or  of  a 
purple  colour . The  round  potatoes  m.iy  be  a kind  ot  he  Spanifh. 
potatoes,Convnhulus  Eatahis,  or  the  gold-coloured  root  oftheCon- 
ncolvulusChrjforrhizus,  which  is  not  only  cnltivatcd,but  growswild 
alfo  in  the  iflands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  whicli  has  been  deferibed 
by  my  (on  George  in  ins  I rtatife  De  Plantis  Efculentis  h.Jularum 
Maris  P acifict,  I he  Coniioii’u/ns  Batalas  was  carried  from  America 
by  the  Spaniards  to  the  Philippints  and  neighbouring  iflands 
and  on  that  account  the  plant  there  is  called  Cijhic,  becaule  it 
was,  firit  introduced  by  the  Caitüians  or  Spaniards.  F. 
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Gauts,  near  Corolongatia , Clagnil,  Badagarc,  Ara- 
gofhe,  Mailacomba , and  Modelacodata , forming  diC- 
triccs  which  I have  twice  travelled  through,  there 
are  a great  many  elephants,  buffaloes,  parrots  of  all 
kinds,  deer,  and  black  and  white  apes.  The  laft- 
mentioned  animals  go  about  in  whole  floclcs  of  from 
two  to  three  thoufand,  and  climb  up  the  trees  in 
order  to  carry  away  the  wild  fruits.  In  thefe  forefts 
there  are  found  alfo  abundance  of  tygers,  and  parti- 
cularly  of  the  fo  called  Royal  Xyger,  which  is  almoft: 
as  large  as  a fraall  cow  Rämapurata , Cuincam , and 

* That  in  the  impenetrahle  forefts  of  the  Gauts  there  are  wild 
elephants,  is  well  known ; but  the  people  on  the  fea-coaft  content 
themfclves  with  thofe  of  Ceylon,  which  are  more  docile,  and  eafieT 
to  be  tamed. — It  may  be  readily  feen  by  the  wild  buffaloes  that 
this  is  the  original  country  of  thefe  animals,  which  were  firft 
brought  from  India  to  Italy  in  the  time  of  Agilulph  kingof  Lom- 
bardy,  betvveen  the  years  5 g i and  616. — The  deer  mentioned  by 
the  author  form  probably  more  than  one  kind.  India  produccs, 
lft,  the  Cervui  Axis  L.  ’or  the  fpotted  deer,  which  is  fomewhat 
larger  than  our  fallow  deer.  2d.  The  porcine  deer,  Ctr<vus  Pom - 
nus  L.  brown  with  round  white  fpots,  and  from  two  feet  four 
inches  to  three  feet  and  a half  in  height.  jd,  The  eilt,  Cor-vvs 
Alce  L.  Profeffor  Zimmerman,  however,  in  his  Zodogical  Gco- 
graphy,  does-not  allow  the  elk,  or  rein-deer,  to  be  an  inhabitant 
beyond  the  50th  degree  of  north  latitude  ; but  the  former  has 
been  boldenough  to  overftep  the  boundarres  which  he  has  drawa 
on  his  chart,  and  has  penetrated  to  the  woody-,  marfhy,  folitary 
valleys  of  India.  See  E/Jhis  philofopbiques  Jur  les  Moeurs  ae  divers 
Atiimaux  etrangers , pur  Foucher  D’übfonville,  p.  II  j.  In  the 
fame  work  much  Information  may  be  obtained  refpe&ing  the 
black  and  white  kinds  of  apes,  which  inhabit  the  Indian  rorcfts 
in  flocks  of  thoufands. — The  real  Indian  ftriped  (not  fpotted) 
tyger,  which  is  from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and.  from  lour  to 
four  and  a half  in  height,  is  not  common  even  in  India,  and  ist» 
be  found  only  in  the  thickeft  forefts.  He  givts  place  to  no  ani- 
mals  but  the  lion,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros. — The  Indian  parrots 
are,  in  a literal  fenfe,  almoft  innumeraldc,  tor  evtry  traveller  briugs 
home  new  kinds  to  Europe.  The  oh  Grecian  narne  ■.juT'r'ewaj, 
feems  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin  : II-CITTAKH.  Tlic  II  is  aa 
article:  the  Germans,  therefore,  have  omitted  it,  and  convcrted 
the  word  into  Sittich.  F. 
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Mohatußoe , are  conneded  in  commerce  with  Mätß 
für,  which  lies  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains* 
and  fend  their  merchandife  to  Cochin  by  water. 

Cochin  is  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  and,  according 
to  J.  Hamilton  Moore,  in  the  latitude  of  io°N. 
but  according  to  cbfervations  made  on  board  the 
Calypfo  in  90  57h  ln  tbe  Malabar  language  it  is 
called  C occi , and  obtained  that  name  from  a fmäll 
river  which  formerly  difcharged  itfelf  there  iriro  the 
fea.  In  the  year  1 341,  however,  when  the  fea  threw 
up  the  fmall  ifland  of  Vaypi  on  the  north  fide  of 
Cochin,  the  waters,  which  during  the  ratny  feafon 
pour  down  from  the  Gauts,  broke  through  the  banks 
of  the  river  Cocc , and  overwhelmed  the  village  of 
the  fame  name  with  fuch  violence  that  it  fwept  it 
away,  and  formed  in  that  diih  ift  a very  large  river, 
a lake,  and  a harbour  fo  fpacious  thac  the  largefi 
fhips  can  now  lie  at  anchor  in  fafety  on  the  north- 
ealt  fide  of  Cochin,  where  the  river  ritns  into  the 
fea.  In  the  months  of  Aüguft  and  September  this 
river  commonly  wafhes  away  the  fand  hills,  which 
the  fea  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when  it  is 
moft  boifterous,  throws  up  at  its  mouth.  At  that 
period  nature  always  exhibits  here  a moft  magnifi- 
cent  fpedacle,  as  a violent  contefl  then  arifes  be- 
tween  the  fea  and  the  rain  water  which  falls  down  in 
torrents  from  the  mountains.  If  the  latter  is.  fufH- 
ciently  powerful,  it  forces  its  way  through  every 
thing  that  oppofes  it ; cleanfes  its  bed,  and  drives 
the  fand  before  it  into  the  fea  ; but  if  the  fea  proves 
viftorious,  the  mouths  of  the  river,  the  canal,  and 
even  the  harbour,  are  choaked  up  with  find.  7 he 
fea  then  overflows  its  banks,  inundates  the  adjacent 
country,  and,  forming  in  one  place  an  ifland,  and 
in  another  a lake,  obliges  the  inhabitants  io  aban- 
don  their  dwellings,  and  gives  to  many  diftrids  a 
totally  different  appearance.  In  this  manner  new 
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towns  and  harbours  gradually  arife  ; and  the  old 
ones  are  fo  deftroyed,  that,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
centuries,  their  former  fite  can  fcarcely  be  difco- 
vered 

The  before-mentloned  ifland  of  Vaypi  is  thirteen 
rniles  long  and  one  in  breadth.  The  inhabitants, 
who  have  immured  themfelves  there,  begin  their 
jera  at  the  period  of  its  origin,  as  the  other  natives 
of  Malabar  begin  theirs  at  the  building  of  the  city 
of  Collam.  This  asra  is  called  Puduvepa  ; froni 
Pudu , new  ; and  Vepa,  the  foundation  or  introduc- 
tion  of  any  thing.  I was'  afl'ured  by  Mr.  John 
Truyns,  the  fworn  interpreter  of  the  Dutch  Eatl 
India  Company  at  Cochin,  that  the  origin  of  this 
new  period,  and  the  epoch  v/hen  it  began,  are  re- 
giftered  in  the  Chancery  of  the  Company.  I faw  alfo 
feveral  Malabar  letters,  written  by  members  of  the 
Chriftian  congregation  at  Nharakel,  which  were 
dated  according  to  this  new  aera.  The  foil  both 
in  the  illand  of  Vaypi , and  in  moft  of  the  flat  diüricts 
of  Malayala,  confnis  of  fea  fand  and  calcareous  mat- 

* Many  inftances  may  be  found,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
hiftory,  of  great  changes  having  been  produced  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  on  the  coafts  of  the  ocean,  by  hurricanes  and  earth- 
qdakcs,  as  well  as  by  the  waters  of  : he  fea  and  by  rivers.  That 
piece  of  water,  known  by  the  na  ine  of  the  Dead  Sea,  arofe  by 
a fiery  eruption  from  the  earth  ; and  in  Egypt,  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Delta,  and  on  both  iides,  there  are  large  lakes,  par- 
ticularly  the  lakes  Mceris  and  Serban,  which  wtre  indebted  for 
their  origin  to  Horms,  earthqnakes,  and  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
ln  Peloponnefus,  or  the  prefent  Morea,  the  cities  of  Helice,  Bura, 
and  lomc  others  in  Achaia,  were  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea,  two 
years  before  the  battle  of  Leuitra.  Even  in  the  eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, Callao  in  Peru  was  overwhelmed,  and,  vvith  all  its  houfes, 
inhabitants,  and  the  fhips  in  the  harbour,  became  a prey  to  the 
waves  of  the  ocean.  The  great  changes  effected  by  the  earthquake 
in  Calabria,  are  ftill  frefn  in  the  memoty  of  every  one  : during 
that  horrid  cataftrophe  whole  mountains  and  rocks  were  precipi- 
tated  into  the  fea.  F. 
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ter  combined  with  various  kinds  of  earth  and  clay, 
which,  during  the  rainy  feafon,  are  wafhed  dowrl 
frora  the  Gauts.  The  Indians  aflert,  that  the  fea. 
formerly  extended  even  to  the  bottom  of  thefe 
mountains.  This  tradition,  as  evidently  appears, 
has,  however,  no  foundation ; but  it  is  certain 
that  forne  of  the  plains  found  in  this  country  have 
been  produced  by  conflidts  between  the  waves  of 
the  fea  and  torrents  of  rain.  The  devaftation  occa- 
fioned  by  fuch  inundations  can  hardly  be  defcribed. 
Grandchildren  fometimes  can  fcarcely  point  out, 
with  any  certaintv,  the  fpot  where  their  grand* 
father  refided,  becaufe  it  has  affumed  a form  totally 
diilerent  *.  When  1 arrived  in  Malabar,  a fiream 
flowed  fo  near  our  convent  at  Verapde , that  the  wa- 
ter touched  the  fieps  of  the  door  of  our  garden;  and 
in  the  courfe  of  eight  years  it  wafhed  up  fo  much 
earth  that  we  acquired  an  entirely  new  garden.  As 
I faw  that  this  fpot  always  increafed,  and  was  al- 
ready  300  paces  in  length,  J waited  on  the  king 
of  Travancor,  who  at  that  time  refided  at  Perur, 
and  requefted  he  would  make  a prefent  of  it  to  our 
church  of  St.  Jofeph  at  Verapole.  The  worthy 
prince  complied  with  my  requeft,  and  the  letter  of 
donation  is  füll  preferved  among  the  archives  of  the 
place.  Our  fub-prior  made  it  his  bufmefs  afterwards 
to  get  this  fpot  planted  with  young  coco-nut  and 
bananatrees.  In  like  manner  I faw  an  ifland,  a mile 

* The  low  inundated  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gauts,  which 
confifts  of  mail  or  clay  and  ftrata  of  challc,  together  with  the 
higher  ftrata  where  the  mountains  are  fteep  towards  the  fea,  be- 
ing  violently  torn  away  in  the  rainy  feafon  by  the  ftreams  and  cur- 
rents  colledled  in  the  mountains,  form,  at  their  influx  into  the  fea, 
banks  and  accumulations  which  are  ftill  raifed  higher,  and  are 
driven  back  by  the  fea  towards  the  land.  In  this  manner  are 
formed  plains,  iflands,  and  little  hills;  the  origin  of  which  can,  in 
this  manner,  be  very  naturally  explamed.  F. 
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long,  produced,  in  the  courfe  oftenyears,  before  our 
church  at  Cettiyatti , by  the  oppofite  effedts  of  the  rain 
and  fea-water.  Thofe  changes,  which  are  obferved 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  on  the  fea-coafts  and  in 
the  low  lands,  have  been  produced  by  the  force  of 
water  ; whereas  thofe  in  the  mountains  have  refulted 
from  fubterranean  fires.  The  former  is  the  cafe  in 
India,  in  particular,  where  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  fea  fucceed  each  other  every  fix  hours,  and 
where  the  latter  is  fo  firong  that  in  many  of  the 
ftreams  and  rivers  it  extends  to  the  diftance  of  fix 
leagues  up  the  country.  The  terrible  and  awfully 
grand  fcenes  of  nature  which  take  place  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions  are  beyond  defcription  : thofe  who  have  not 
feen  them  can  hardly  form  any  idea  of  them. 

Navigation  on  thefe  coafts  is  attended  with  great 
danger,  on  account  of  thecurrents.  The  ancients, 
therefore,  were  accuftomed  always  to  drop  their  an- 
chors  towards  evening  and  to  remain  in  that  ftate 
during  the  night,  that  they  might  not  have  the  mif- 
fortune  of  being  driven  out  by  the  violence  of  thpfe 
currents  into  the  open  fea.  This  pradtice  is  ftill  ob- 
ferved by  the  Portuguefe  feamen,  vvhen  they  fail 
along  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It,  however,  fometimes 
happens,  that  an  unexperienced  captain,  after  dou- 
bling  Cape  Comari  with  great  toil  and  labour,  and 
juft  at  the  moment  when  he  flatters  himfelf  with  the 
hopes  of  reaching  the  Malabar  coaft,  is  driven  to 
the  Maldivia  iflands,  which  lie  at  the  diftance  of 
nearly  300  fea  miles.  Such  was  the  cafe  with  Fa- 
ther  Louis  Maria  ä Jefu,  of  the  order  of  the  bare - 
footed  Carmelites,  apoftolical  vicar  and  biihop.  of 
Ufula.  Iie  had  taken  his  paflage  from  Puduceri  to 
Malabar  in  a fmall  veflel  commanded  by  an  unexpe- 
rienced navigator;  and  the  vefl'ei  having  got  into 
one  of  thefe  currents,  was  carried  by  it  to  the  Mal- 
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divia  iflands,  and  thence  to  Molambique  on  th© 
eaftern  coaft  of  Africa 

Cochin  is  a beautiful  city,  built  by  the  Portu- 
guefe,  in  the  tenth  year  after  the  arrival  of  Vafco 
de  Gania  at  Calicut.  In  1663  it  was  befieged  by 
a Dutch  fleet  under  the  command  of  Peter  Van 
Bitter  and  C.  Valkenberg,  who  made  themfelves 
mafleis  of  it,  and  who  carried  off  from  it  a great 
deal  of  riches.  After  that  period  the  beautiful 
cathedral  was  converted  into  a warehoufe  for  the 
Dutch  Taft  India  Company.  This  edifice  is  now 
employed  for  preferving  the  fugar  which  the  Com- 
pany obtains  from  Batavia,  and  the  cinnamon  they 
leceive  from  Ceylon,  together  with  nutmegs,  cloves, 
iron,  copper,  cordage,  rice,  pepper,  and  various 
other  articles  of  merchandife,  which  they  bring  hi- 
tlier  from.  foreign  countries,  and  feil  partly  to  the 
Indian  princes,  and  partly  to  the  Arabian  as  well 
as  other  native  and  foreign  merchants.  Cochin  is 
interfefted  by  beautiful  ftreets  : the  arfenal  is  well 
provided  with  all  kinds  of  military  flores,  and  the 
citadel  is  ftrongly  fortified.  The  latter,  in  the  year 
177S,  was  fupplied  with  new  dirches,  bridges,  bat- 
teries  and  baflions,  under  the  direöion  of  the  go- 
vernor  Adrian  Moens.  It  lies  on  the  fouthern  bank 
of  the  Coci,  and  cömmands  the  harbour,  which  is 
open  to  merchant  velfels,  but  into  which  no  fhip  of 
war  is  fuffered  to  enter  "f.  Mattaficeri,  a very  popu- 

* In  the  time  of  the  Romans  a freedman  of  Annius  Plocanus 
expenenced  a fimilar  fate.  See  P/in.  Hifi.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  c.  22.  A. 

f More  Information  refpeffcing  Cochin  may  be  found  in  Philip 
Baldasus’s  D fcription  of  the  Coafis  of  Malabar  a7icl  Coromandel , 
Amfterdam  1672,  fol.  p.  11 1 — 136;  Francis  Valentin’s  Befchry- 
ving  van’t  Nedcrlandfch  Comptoir  op  de  Kuß  van  Malabar,  Amft. 
J726.  fol.  in  the  fifth  part  of  \\WOudc  en  Nievec  Ooß-Indicn  ; 
atid  in  Hamilton’s  New  Account  of  the  Eaß  Indies,  from  1688  to 
1723.  Lond.  vol.  1.  and  II,  1739.  8vo.  p.  321,  &c.  F. 
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lous  totvn,  lying  a quarter  of  a league  higher  up 
on  the  fame  river,  or  rather  lake,  is  a kind  of  maga- 
zine  where  merchandife  of  all  kinds,  both  the  pro- 
du&ion  of  India  and  of  other  countries,  is  depofited 
for  fale. 

The  Jews,  the  Banians  or  Cettis,  and  the  Maho- 
metans,have  here  veryconfiderable  warehoufes  filled 
with  goods.  More  than  an  hundred  Arabian  fhips 
from  Mafcate  and  Mocha,  which,  befides  Egyptian 
and  Arabian  merchandife,  bring  with  them  very 
large  fums  of  money,  come  to  anchor  here  every 
year.  Venetian  fequins  brought  from  Grand  Cairo 
are  much  more  current  at  this  place  than  in  Europe. 
Many  of  the  Arabian  fhips  make  two  voyages  hi- 
ther  in  the  courfe  of  the  year.  The  firft  time,  they 
arrive  in  September,  and  depart  in  Oftober  and 
Tovember  ; the  fecond  time,  they  arrive  in  Febru- 
ary,  and  return  in  April  or  May.  The  Arabs,  who 
condudf  thefe  velfels,  have  a moft  horrid  appearance. 
They  areftrongly  built ; wear  their  beards  long ; 
have  nothing  on  their  bodies  but  a fhirt  and  a pair  of 
wide  trov/fers  made  of  white  cotton  cloth  ; are  of  a 
dark-brown  complexion,  and  pay  very  little  attention 
to  cleanlinefs.  Ihey  are  adlive  ; never  go  but  in. 
Companies,  and  well  armed ; fleep  under  tents,  or 
a piece  of  cloth  extended  on  poles ; cook  their  vie- 
lmals in  the  open  flreets  ; work  at  night  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  ; have  a great  fondnefs  for  areca, 
or  palm  wine ; are  extremely  faithful  to  each  other 
while  they  are  getting  their  goods  on  board,  and 
unite  to  avenge  themfelves  in  common  when  any  of 
them  is  injured.  What  a difference  there  is  among 
nations  ! J he  Indians,  for  example,  are  agile, 
nimble  and  weak,  but  civil  and  polite;  they  aft  only  • 
after  maturc  deliberation;  are  fond  of  temperance, 
and  lead  an  honeft  and  harmlefs  life.  The  Ärabs,  on 

the  other  hand,  are  forward,  ruftic,  robuft  and  faith- 
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ful  ; but  pav  very  little  attention  to  decency,  or  th© 
diöates  of  reafon.  1 he  latter  devour  without  any 
fcruple  their  Pillow , a difh  vvhich  confiUs  of  boiled 
rice,  with  a foul  or  piece  of  kid’s  flefh  ; but  the  for- 
mer  eat  only  rice,  herbs  or  roots  ; and  confider  it  as 
a great  crime  to  kill  an  animal.  If  an  Indian  is  at- 
tac-ed  by  the  fmall-pox,  a difeafe  which  in  that 
country  occafions  great  devaflation,  all  the  neigh- 
bours  employ  every  poflible  precaution  to  prevent 
themfelves  from  being  infefted.  In  like  cafes,  how- 
ever,  the  Arabs  fpread  out  mats  in  the  openflreets ; 
place  on  them  the  infected  perfons  ; give  them  palm- 
wine,  which,  as  they  pretend, 'will  expel  the  poifon  j 
and  before  the  puftules  aTe  ripe,  or  begin  to  dry, 
ftrew  them  over  with  aflies,  under  a firm  conviöion 
that  the  poifon  will  by  thefe  means  be  dried  up  and 
difperfed.  The  Indians  are  always  accuflomed  to 
perform  their  ablutions  before  and  after  meals,  and 
to  repair  to  their  temples  when  they  pray  to  their 
gods,  or  prefent  offerings  to  them.  1 he  Arabs  al-- 
ways  kneel  down  in  the  evening  in  the  open  ftreet ; 
keep  their  eyes  fixed  on*  the  moon  incline  their 
bodies  before  it  times  without  number  ; and  repeat 
their  pvayers  publicly  and  aloud.  A like  contrafl;  is 
obferved  in  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the  other 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  coafl  of  Malabar ; and  for 
that  reafon  they  are  all  tolerated  by  the  govermnent, 
which  punifhes  only  thofe  who  attempt  to  interrupt 
their  neighbours  in  their  public  worfhip  or  private 
devotions. 

Befides  the  Creoles,  Meftife,  and  real  Indian  fe- 
rnales,  there  are  at  Cochin  a great  many  European 
women.  Thefe,  as  foon  as  they  fet  a foot  in  India, 
are  converted  into  ladies  of  the  firft  rank,  though  at 
Paris,  London  or  Amfterdam  they  had  been  only 
fruit-fellers  or  wrafher-w'omen.  d’he  Englifh,  in 
confequence  of  an  exprefs  law,  dare  not  raarry  In- 
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dian  women,  in  order  that  the  race  in  their  colonies 
inay  Temain  pure  and  unmixed.  They  indemnify 
themfelves,  however,  by  keeping  feveral  miftreffes, 
vvithout  caring  whether  they  are  Mahometans  or 
- Chriftians.  The  Dutch  are  acquainted  with  no 
fuch  law,  and  therefore  can  choofe  wives  juft  as  they 
pleafe  ; but  the  Üate  of  celibacy  is  fo  much  the  mode 
jn  this  country,  that  marriages  are  feldom  heard  of. 
Could  any  one  believe  that  people  who  a6l  accord- 
ing  to  fuch  principles,  fhould  take  the  liberty  to 
reprobate  the  celibacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  * ? Inftances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  to 
myfeif;  for  I remtmber  an  unmarried  tobacconift 
at  Cochin,  who  kept  a whole  dozen  of  females,  and 
yet  afferted  that  it  was  improper  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  not  to  marry.  ln  Cochin  there  are 
every  where  houfes  inhabited  by  great  numbers  of 
male  and  female  flaves,  who  are  guilty  of  the  molt 
fcandalous  tranfacfions.  This  kind  of  dilhpation 
was  tolerated  as  foon  as  the  city  feil  into  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguefe  ; and  a very  intelligent  author 
thinks  he  can  here  difcover  the  real  caufe  why  the 
Portuguefe  were  driven  front  the  city  of  Cochin,  as 
well  as  their  other  poffeflions  in  India  f . Avarice, 
infolence,  difhonefly,  infidelity  and  injullice  will  al- 
wavs  bring  kingdoms  and  ftates  to  deltruddion  ; and 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  obfervation,  fome  other 
colonies,  perhaps,  will  not  remain  long  in  the 
hands  of  the  Europeans.  Monopolies,  difcord,  and 

* The  reproaches  thrown  out  by  the  Proteftants  againft  the 
celibacy  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  fo  far  right,  as  that  (täte  gives 
rife  to  immoral  condu£t  and  diflipation,  of  whichtoo  rnany  inltan- 
ccs  may  be  fbuud,  both  among  the  higher  and  lower  clergy  of  the 
Römtlh  church.  The  immorality,  however,  of  the  Englidi  and 
Dutch  is  no  lefs  worthy  of  cenfure.  F. 

t See  Ißor'ta  della  V~ila  e Fatii  illußri  del  Ven.  Monfign,  Giu- 
Jcppc  di  S.  Maria  dtf  Sebaßiani.  Roma  1719.  1.  xi.  p.  254.  where 
thefe  excefles  arc  particularly  deferibtd.  A . 

K 3 peculation 
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peculation  have  already  greatly  increafed ; and  the 
] ndians  cannot  be  too  much  aftonifhed  at  the  vil- 
lanies which  they  daily  fee  committed  by  the  Euro- 
peans. 

J he  Dutch  T'  ad  India  Company  has  often  been 
in  a date  of  variance  with  the  king  of  Cochin,  who, 
according  to  his  furname,  is  called  Perumpadapil , 
and  refides  at  Terpunatre  *,  a place  lying  eaft  of 
Cochin,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake  which  fepa- 
rates  the  poflefdons  of  this  prince  from  thofe  of  the 
Dutch.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1792,  I received 
a letter  from  Father  Francis  a Sancto  Elifco,  in 
which  he  gave  me  a circumftantial  account  of  the 
lad  difputes  between  tue  Dutch  and  Virolam  Tarn- 
hurän , the  prefent  king  of  Cochin.  King  Matta 
Tamburän , of  the  family  of  Perumpadapil , a quiet 
peaceable  man,  with  whom  I had  an  interview  at 
Ciovare , in  the  year  1787,  died  of  the  fmall-pox. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  his  younger  brother  Virolam 
Tamburan , of  whom  I had  feveral  times  an  audience 
at  Mattincera , where  he  frequently  fent  for  me  to 
the  palace.  as  he  wifhed  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
different  particulars  refpedting  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
He  fpoke  Dutch  exceedingly  well,  and  was  delirous 
of  leaming  knglifh  alfo.  As  he  was  a brave,  enter- 
priiing  man,  pofleffed  of  confiderable  talents,  and 
no  little  fhare  of  pride,  he  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  being  fadsfied  with  the  income  enjoyed  by  his 
predeceffors.  He,  therefore,  exercifed  every  kind 
of  oppreflion  againd  the  merchants  ; caufed  three 
of  the  overfeers  of  the  temple  Tirumala  Devoffam  to 
be  put  to  death,  becaufe  they  would  not  refign  to 
Kim  any  part  of  the  treafure  belonging  to  it  plun- 
4$red  the  fhops  j carried  away  the  merchants’  pro- 

^ ln  the  map  publifhcd  by  Faden,  in  i'88,  entitled  The 
Southern  Count  ries  of  Jnd'ta  from  Madras  to  Cape  Comoriu,  by 
£apt,  Werfebe,  this  place  is  called  Tripunflart. 
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perty,  and  afferted  that  he  alone  had  a right  to  rule 
the  Pagan  Indians,  as  fince  the  earlieft  periods  they 
had  always  been  under  the  dominion  of  his  fore- 
fathers.  This  laft  claim  was,  without  all  doubt,  agree- 
able  to  the  principles  of  juftice.  The  fovereigns  of 
the  country  had  by  no  means  fold  the  diltrict 
around  Cochin  to  the  Portuguefe  ; they  merely 
- gave  permiffion  to  Vafco  de  Gama  and  his  followers 
to  ePtablifh  themfelves  there  as  merchants  : and  the 
Dutch,  by  whom  the  Portuguefe  were  expelled, 
had  made  themfelves  malters  by  force  of  that  city 
and  neighbourhood.  But  what  avails  fuch  rights 
againtt  the  power  of  cannon  ? Ina  word,  the  Dutch 
broke  into  the  palace  of  Virdlam  Tambur  an  at  Mat - 
tincera ; took  from  him  all  the  merchandife  he  had 
feized  ; and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Terpunatre , 
where  he  is  now  fo  hemmed  in  that  it  is  impofhble 
for  him  to  ftir.  The  following  place%  and  fome 
other  towns,  belong  to  this  prince  : Nhdrica,  Can~ 
d näda,  Perimanür , Angicaima/,  Udtamper , Mulla- 
•, venturutti , PaUicare,  Cenotta,  Cioväre , Pucotta , Arjh~ 
tamiciare , and  Puttenccra. 

King  PerumpadapU , whom  the  Europeans  call 
king  of  Cochin,  is  defcended  from  the  celebrated 
Malabar  monarchs,  Cerawperumal , who  were  for- 
merly  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  Maharägia,  that 
is,  emperor,  or  great  emperor  ; for  all  the  petty 
Malabar  kings  were  obliged  to  be  obedient  to  his 
Orders,  when  he  had  to  defend  the  country  againft 
king  Samum , or  any  other  enemy.  But  when  thefe 
petty  kings  were  gradually  fubdued,  and  deprived 
of  their  territories  by  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  king  of  Travancor,  the  celebrated  Märtanda - 
pulla , and  his  fucceffor  general  Euftachius  de  Lanoy, 
by  birth  a Fleming,  a treaty  was  concluded  with 
king  PerumpadapU , in  confequence  of  which  he  was 
left  in  polfeflron  of  the  few  places  above  mentioned. 
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as  the  laft  remains  of  royal  dignity.  This  happened 
Hl  the  year  1761. 

Since  the  king  of  Travancor  laid  open  the  trade 
at  Alapufoe  and  Puntora  to  foreigners,  the  revenues 
of  the  Dutch  Eafl  India  Company  have  been  confi- 
derably  leflened  ' . lhe  duties  at  Cochin  brought 
them  formerly  every  year  30,000  rupees  ; and  they 
received  a like  fum  from  the  rents  of  their  palm- 
groves,  garaens,  and  other  lands  which  they  let  on 
leafe.  ln  the  time  of  peace  they  generally  maintain 
a body  of  4000  men  but  when  a war  breaks  out, 
they  muft  increafe  thefe  troops  to  10,000.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident,  that  the  expences  of  the  Com- 
pany far  exceed  their  incorne.  Formerly  they  had 
poffeffion  of  the  excellent  fortrefs  of  Cudungalur , or 
Cranganor , five  leagues  towards  the  north  of  Cochin; 
but  as  theyclearlyforefaw  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  defend  it  againft  the  repeated  attacks  of  Tip- 
poo  Sultan  Bahader,  they  fold  it  to  the  king  of  Tra- 
vancor. I he  latter  would  gladly  have  retained  it  as 
a valuable  acquifition  ; but  in  the  year  1790  it  was 
taken  from  him,  and  difmantled  by  M.  Lally,  Tip- 
poo  Sultan  s general.  rl  he  troops  of  I ippoo  were, 
however,  again  driven  from  the  country  in  1791  and 
1792;  but  i do  not  with  certainty  know  whether 
the  works  were  ever  rebuiltf. 


It  is  no  wonder  that  the  native  princes  fhould  endeavour  to 
lay  the  tiade  open  to  foreign  nations,  when  the  merchants  of  the 
neighbouring  faäories  raife  the  priceof  their  owngoods,  and  pay 
as  httle  as  they  can  for  thofe  of  India.  Thefe  monopolies  muft, 
in  the  end,  induce  thejfctty  princes  of  India  to  adopt  wifer  regu- 
ktions,  more  conducive  to  the  profperity  of  their  dominions. 
1 he  Eughfh  even,  though  fopowerful  at  prefent  in  that  country, 
muft  excite  the  hatred  of  the  natives  and  princes  if  they  do  not 
alter  their  condu6l.  F. 

f Rclpe'tiing  the  ancient  flate  of  Cranganor , the  reader  may 
confnlt  the  before-mentioned  works  of  Baidaus,  Valentin , and 
Hamilton.  In  regard  to  its  prefent  condition,  I know  as  little  as 
the  author,  F. 
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On  the  fea-coaft,  beyond  Cochin,  farther  to  the 
north  are : Badagare , or  Vaypin , a populous  town 
belonging  to  the  diftrict  of  Cochin ; Nharica , a town. 
together  with  a church  belonging  to  the  Chriftians 
of  St.  Thomas  * ; Palipuram , where  there  is  a 
C hridian  congregation ; and  Aycotta , a fortified  town, 
with  a very  ancient  harbour,  where,  according  to 
tradition,  St.  Thomas  once  landed.  Higher  up  the 
country,  towards  the  eafl,  lie  Paravur,  formerly 
a very  large  and  confiderable  town,which  was,  how- 
ever,  reduced  to  afhes  by  the  tfoops  of  lippoo  Sul- 
tan | ; Curiapalli , the  military  magazine  and  arfe- 
nal  of  the  king  of  Travancor;  and  Verapole , the  reii- 
dence  of  the  apoflolic  vicar,  where  there  is  a femi- 
nary,  a catechumen  houfe,  and  a convent  of  bare- 
footed  Carmelites,  who  have  the  care  of  the  miffio- 
liary  eftablifhments  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  1 his 
monaftery  was  founded  in  the  year  860  after  the 
building  of  Collam,  or,  according  to  theufual  mode 
of  reckoning,  in  1673.  The  palm-grove  in  which  it 
is  fituated,  is  called  -7 attärac'erri  Paramba , and  was 
given  to  the  Carmelites  by  the  king  of  Cochin. 

A league  farther  towards  the  ealt  lies  Edapalli , 
called  by  the  Curopeans  Rapolim.  In  this  town 
there  is  a church,  a mofque,  and  the  palace  of  the 
king  of  the  Brahmans,  who  is  likewife  their  high- 
prietf  or  pope.  The  diftricl  belonging  to  this  fove- 
reign  may  be  about  three  leagues  in  circumference. 
This  town  together  with  a few  others,  were  given. 
to  him  by  the  king  of  Travancor,  out  of  refpedt  for 
his  high  defcent  and  facerdotal  dignity. 

Towards  the  north-wed  lies  the  old  city  of  Alan- 
gatta , called  by  the  Portuguefe,  very  improperly, 

* On  the  before-mentioned  map  of  Capt.Werfebe  this  place  is 
called  Gnareca.  F. 

•j-  On  Werfebe’s  map  Palipuram  is  called  Paliporto ; JlycoUat 
jlicotta , or  Cbuvocat  ; and  Poravur  is  namecl  Parour.  F. 
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Mandate.  It  is  fubjedt  to  a king  of  its  own,  and 
contains  thc  largexl  church  belonging  to  the  Chris- 
tians on  the  coalt  of  Malabar. 

On  the  north-eafl;  ftands  Avgamali , a very  an- 
cient  city  alfo,  where  there  are  three  Chriftian  con- 
gregations.  It  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
bilh'op  of  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas  ; but  great 
parü  of  it  has  been  burnt  or  deftroyed  by  the  troops 
of  Tippoo  Sultan. 

Ambülacotta , was  formerly  apopulous  town,  where 
the  Jeluits  had  a convent  and  feminary  ; but  at  pre- 
ient  it  is  falling  to  ruin. 

Maleotur, , is  a celebrated  church  of  the  St.  Tho- 
mas Chriliians,  to  which  an  immenfe  multitude  of 
people  refort  on  Whitfunday. 

The  following  places  alfo  lie  on  the  fea-coaft  : 
Palur , Cettuva , Paniani  or  Ponäni , Ciavacada , and 
Tarinur. 

Higher  up,  towards  the  eaft,  lie  Puttencera , and 
Vettiacotta , a fortrefs  belonging  to  the  king  of  Tra- 
vancor,  and  eredled  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  en- 
tering the  country  over  the  Gauts,  on  the  fide  cf 
Mdijfur , a kingdom  which  at  prefent  is  under  the 
dominion  of  Tippoo  Sultan. 

Farther  towards  the  north,  and  at  the  diftance  of 
about  ten  Ieagues  from  Crcinganor , lies  Priciur , a 
town  and  diftridt  belonging  to  the  Brahmans.  They 
have  here  a celebrated  academy,  public  and  private 
fchools ; alfo  an  univerfity,  where  young  perfons  are 
inftructed  in  their  Iciences,  and  the  principles  of  their 
religion.  Ihis  place  was  alfo  deftroyed  by  Tippoo 
Sultan  ; but  rebuilt  by  the  Brahmans,  after  Tippoo’s 
defeat.  All  thefe  cities,  towns  and  churches,  are 
fituated  under  the  latitude  of  io°  north. 

On  the  fea-coaft,  in  the  latitude  of  1 1°  north,  lies 
Pannur,  formerly  a city  of  confiderable  note,  but 
at  prefent  a miferable  village  j and  Vayßitr , Baypuz> 

oi* 
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or  Sultanpatnam,  a noble  harbour,  which  Tippoo 
Sultan  Bahader  fpared  as  much  as  poflible,  be- 
caufe  he  intended  to  eftabli fh  here  a confiderable 
foreign  trade.  Large  quantities  of  pepper,  carda- - 
moms,  and  fandal  vvood,  began  indeed  to  be  carried 
hither  from  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  country  ; but, 
in  the  year  1773,  when  war  broke  out,  and  the  roads 
by  thefe  means  were  rendered  unfafe,  the  above  plan 
was  abandoned. 

On  the  eaft,  towards  the  G’Uts,  lies  the  celebra- 
ted  city  and  fortrefs  of  Pälacaticeri.  1t  is  entirely 
built  of  hewn  ftone  ; has  ftrong  works,  and  in  ge- 
neral is  capable  of  making  an  obflinate  defence. 
The  garrifon  always  confifts  of  the  flower  of  Tippoo 
Sultan’s  troops.  This  fortrefs  is  fituated  on  the  bor- 
ders  of  Conoam , and  covers  the  palfage  to  the  coaft 
of  Malabar  towards  the  mountains  which  feparate 
Malayala  and  Maiflur. 

The  well-known  city  of  Calicut , which  has  experi- 
enced  fuch  a variegated  fate,lies  alfo  on  the  fea-coaft, 
and  in  the  latitude  of  n°  1 $'  north,  lt  confifts 
partly  of  houfes  conflrudfed  of  teka  wood,  and 
partly  of  huts  compofed  of  palm  branches  inter- 
woven  through  each  other,  and  covered  with  palm 
leaves.  Of  Itone  buildings  there  are  very  few.  The 
fortrefs  of  Calicut  is  of  much  greater  antiquity  than 
the  city  to  which  it  has  given  its  natne.  The  natives 
of  Malabar  beiieve  that  it  was  built  by  king  Ceram- 
perumal , froin  whom  all  the  petty  Malabar  princes 
are  defcended.  This  city  was  rafed  ahnofl:  to  the 
ground  by  i ippoo  Sultan,  who  dettroyed  its  flou- 
rifliiiig  trade ; expelled  from  the  country  the  mer- 
chan.s  and  fattors  of  the  foreign  commercial  houfes; 
caufed  all  the  coco-nut  and  landal  trees  to  be  cut 
down  ; and  ordered  the  pepper  plants  in  the  whole 
furrounding  diftridt  to  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
even  to  be  hacked  to  pieces,  becanfe  thefe  plantsa 
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*s  he  faid,  brought  riches  to  the  Europeans,  arui 
enabled  them  to  carry  on  war  againft  the  Indians. 

King  Samuri,  a very  powerful  prince,  who  is  dif- 
tmguifhed  aifo  by  the  name  of  Nediriparägia  or  Ta- 
mulpada , took  from  king  Cerampcrumal , not  only  this 
city  and  diliridt,  but  the  whole  kingdom  of  which 
it  forms  a part.  In  remernbrance  of  this  heroic  ex- 
ploit,  he  made  the  fword  and  the  lamp  of  his  con- 
quered  enemy  to  be  always  carried  before  him  when 
he  appeared  in  public.  He  was  able  to  bring  into  the 
field  ioo,oco  men,  and  was  a fvvorn  foe  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  and  Penmpadapil. , or  king  of  Cochin,  who 
was  defcended  from  Cerampcrumal , and  who  could 
allo  bring  imo  the  field  an  army  equally  numerous. 
Thefe  kings,  Samuri  and  Perumpadapil,  were  the 
only  two  of  all  the  Indian  princes  who  had  a right, 
as  a loken  of  their  unlimited  power,  tohave  carried 
before  them  the  brauch  of  a coco-nut  tree,  bound 
round  with  a bandage  at  the  lower  end,  and  quite 
free  at  the  top.  1 he  petty  Malabar  kings  ufed  in- 
oeed  a branch  of  the  lame  kind  ; but  it  was  necelfary 
that  it  fliould  be  bound  round  at  the  upper  as  well 
a-s  the  lower  end,  in  order  to  fhew  that  they  were 
iubjedl  to  both  thefe  emperors. 

Samuri , whoin  the  Mahometan  merchants  at  Ca- 
licut fupport  as  the  moft  powerful  among  all  the 
petty  princes,  had  given  battle  feveral  times  to  Pe- 
rumpadapil, and  always  came  off  vidtorious;  but  in 
the  year  1760,  his  troops,  being  divided  at  Cran- 
ganor,  P'aravur , and  Verapole , were  attacked  unex- 
pedtedly  by  Martandapulla , the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  king  ofTravancor,  and  totally  routed.  In 
1773,  thirteen  years  after,  Hayder  Aly  Khan,  who 
had  already  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  kingdom  of 
Maißur,  marched  down  from  Palacataceri , feil  upon 
the  city  of  Calicut,  and  reduced  to  fubjedlion  the 
whole  of  Malayala,  including  the  fortrefs  of  Cran~ 
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gartor  or  Cudungalur.  King  Samuri , who  callöd  him- 
felf  K riß  na  Tambur  an,  with  five  thoufand  . of  his 
Nayris,  or  armed  nobles,  fled  ro  the  mountain  Kcle- 
dinnda,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gauts,  from 
which  they  offen  defcended  to  attack  Hayder  Aly  s 
out-pofts,  and  harafs  bis  army.  Hayder  Aly  s fon, 
Tippoo  Sultan  Rahader,  was  at  length  fo  incenfed 
againft  the  inhabitants  of  Calicut  and  the  neigh- 
bouring  diftrift,  becaufe  they  affifted,  by  every  pof- 
fible  means,  their  former  fovereign,  that  he  refolved 
to  punilh  them  ; and  for  that  purpofe  took  the  field 
in  perfon.  He  was  preceded  by  30,000  barbarians, 
who  butchered  every  perfon  who  came  in  their  way  j 
and  by  his  heavy  cannon  under  the  command  of  ge- 
neral Lally,  at  the  head  of  a regiment  of  artillery. 
Then  followed  Tippoo  Sultan  himfelf,  riding  on  an 
elephant  •,  and  behind  him  marched  another  corps, 
confifting  of  30,000  men  alfo.  T.  he  manner  in 
which  he  behaved  to  the  inhabitants  ot  Calicut  was 
horrid.  A great  part  of  them,  both  male  and  fe- 
male,  were  hung.  He  firft  tied  up  the  mothers,  and 
then  fufpended  the  children  from  their  necks.  i he 
cruel  tyrant  caufed  feveral  Chriftians  and  Heathens 
to  be  brought  out  naked,  and  made  fall  to  the  leet 
of  his  elephants,  which  were  then  obliged  to  drag 
them  about  tili  their  limbs  feil  in  pieces  from  their 
bodies.  At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  all  the  churches 
and  temples  to  be  burned  and  pulled  down  er  de- 
ftroyed  in  fome  other  manner.  Chridian  and  Pagan 
women  were  compelled  to  marry  Mahometans ; and 
Mahometan  women  were  compelled  to  marry  Plea- 
thens  and  Chriflians.  The  Pagans  were  deprived  of 
the  token  of  their  nobility,  which  is  a lock  of  hair 
called  Cuduini ; and  every  Chrillian  who  appeared 
in  the  flreets,  mult  either  fubmit  to  be  circumcifed, 
or  be  hanged  on  the  Ipot.  1 his  happened  in  the 
vear  iT3q,  at  which  time  I refided  at  Verapole.  1 had 
3 1 ^ then 
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tben  an  opportunity  of  converfing  with  feveral 
v^nnltians  and  Pagans,  who  had  efcaped  from  the 
Jury.of  this  mercilefs  tyrant ; and  1 affided  thefe 
fugitives  to  procure  a boat  to  enable  them  to  crofs 
the  river  which  runs  paft  that  city. 

This  perfecution  continued  tili  the  i5th  of  April 
1790.  I had  then  quitted  the  coaft  of  Malabar  • 
but  I was  informed  by  the  bifliop  and  apoftolic  vicar 
there,  that,  on  the  above  day,  Tippoo  Sultan,  having 
lorced  the  lang  of  I ravancor’s  lines,  penetrated  as 
far  as  Verapole , and  had  renewed  the  bloody  fcenes 
begun  the  year  before.  “ The  troops,”  faid  the 
biihop  in  a letter  dated  May  23, 1791,  “ advanced 
to  V eiapole,  and  iet  fome  houfes  on  fire,  but  did  net 
enter  the  illand.  We  were  vifited  only  by  a few 
maiauders,  who  converted  our  church,  our  femi- 
nary,  and  our  convent  into  real  dens  of  thieves. 
1 hey  plundered  and  defiroyed  whatever  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on;  for  it  had  been  alnrofl  impoffible 
foi  us  to  remove  any  thing  out  of  the  way.  By  the 
peculiar  providence  of  God,  however,  and  of  St.  Jo- 
feph  (the  patron  of  the  congregation),  neither  our 
church  nor  our  convent  feil  a prey  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  foldiery,  or  to  the  flames.”  Soon  after,  the 
army  of  dippoo  hultan  was  defeated  by  the  Englifli 
under  the  command  of  L ord  Cornwallis,  and  totally 
louted.  Ile  hinifelf  vvas  driven  into  the  fortrefs  of 
Cii  ingapatnam,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mailfur,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  enter  into  an  engageroent,  to  pay  the 
expences  of  the  war,  to  give  back  his  conquelts  to 
their  foimer  pofleilois,  and  to  deliver  both  his  fons 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  as  hoftages 

The 

* We  knovv  from  varfous  accounts,  publiflied  by  the  Englifh 
and  the  milfionarJcs,  with  what  cruelty  tiie  followers  of  the  Brah- 
man  rehgion  were  treatedby  the  inhuman  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  in 
what  raanner  he  endeavoured  by  the  rack  aud  famine  to  make 

them 
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The  harbour  of  CalicUt  is  at  prefent  far  rrom 
being  fo  capacious  as  formerly  : a great  part  of  it 
has  been  filled  up  with  fand  by  the  fea,  and  for  that 
reafon  the  trade  at  Calicut  is  now  in  ä very  languilh- 
ing  condition.  As  the  Mahometan  Arabs,  how- 
ever,  have  the  fuperiority  here,  and  are  connedled 
in  bufmefs  with  other  merchants  at  Mäfcate  and 
Mocha , it  is  to  be  hoped  that  meafures  will  be  takeii 
to  retnedy  this  evil. 

Still  farther,  on  the  fea  coaft,  lies  Mähe  or  Mahi, 
a town  and  colony  belonging  to  the  French.  When 
the  European  inhabitants  of  this  place  heard  of  the 
French  revolution,  they  ran  into  the  llreets,  bawling 
out  in  full  jubilee,  <c  Liberty  and  Equality  !”  The 
Pagans  and  the  Mahometans  did  the  lame,  calling 
out  “Liberty  and  Equality  for  us  alfo  ! As  we  are 
now  all  free  and  equal,”  added  they,  cc  it  is  very 
evident  that  we  can  no  longer  acknowledge  you  for 
our  maller?.”  This  idea  they  indeed  adtually  carried 
into  execution,  and  expelled  all  the  French  from  the 
town.  The  Carmelites  had  here  a church,  a cate- 
chuinen  houfe,  and  a miffionary  eflablilhment. 

A mile  farther,  towards  the  north,  lies  Taliceriy 
a city  belonging  to  the  Englilh,  where  they  have 
a confiderable  fettlement,  a council,  and  an  arfenal. 
They  employ  this  city  as  a military  polt,  where  they 
colledl  troops  brought  from  Bombay,  in  order  to 
keep  in  fubjeclion  the  inhabitants  of  Malayala.  King 
Samuri  and  the  king  of  Travancor  are  at  prefent  in 
alliance  with  the  Englilh.  A brilk  trade  is  carried 
on  at  Taliceri,  and  foreign  Ihips  take  on  board  here 
pepper,  various  cotton  articles,  biti  and  teka  wood. 


them  embrace  tbe  Mahometan  faith.  He  was,  however,  deprived 
of  a full  third  of  his  dominions,  whicli  he  had  enlarged  by  robbery ; 
and  he  is  now  clofely  watched,  to  prevent  him  from  entering  into 
any  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  other  Indian  povvers,  or  fromdif- 
turbing  the  tranquillity  of  India.  F. 

cardamoms. 
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cardamoms,  rice,  fandal  wood,  and  other  Malabar 
produdtions,  which  they  tranfport  to  Bombay  and 
thence  to  England.  The  palace  in  which  the  coun- 
cil  fits,  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  buildings  in 
India. 

The  next  place,  worthy  of  notice,  is  Baliapat- 
naiiiy  or  Valiapatnam , formerly  a large  and  confi- 
derable  mart  of  trade,  but  at  prefent  a very  obfcure 
town.  The  harbour  here  is  more  than  half  filled 
up  with  fand. 

Proceeding  along  the  fea-coaft  you  then  arrive  at 
Cannanur , a town  with  a caftle,  and  fubjed  to  the 
government  of  queen  CoLlatiri , by  the  Europeans 
called  Collafiru  This  city  is  of  great  antiquity, 
ajrd  the  kings  of  Cbllaliri  belong  to  the  firft  clafs 
of  the  Indian  princes.  The  mother  of  the  prefent 
king  of  Travancor,  Rama  Varmcr , was  defcended 
from  this  family.  She  died  in  the  year  1780,  ex- 
adly  at  the  time  when  I was  at  Angeriga.  I was 
fhewn  a letter  written  by  the  king  to  the  Comman- 
der of  the  Englilh  troops  there,  in  which  he  re- 
quefted  that  he  would  caufe  every  mark  of  refpecl 
to  be  paid  at  A?:gcnga  to  the  memory  of  his  de- 
ceafed  mother.  ln  confequence  of  this  requeft,  all 
the  fliops  were  kept  fiiut  for  three  days;  and  no  one 
during  that  time  dürft  fifh  in  the  fea,  becaufe  the 
Indians  believe  in  the  tt  anfmigration  of  fouls,  and 
are  therefore  afraid  that  the  foul  of  a deceafed  per- 
fon  may  be  prevented  from  going  into  fome  fifli  or 
other.  Niebuhr  and  Anquetil  du  Perron  are,  there- 
fore, in  an  error  when  they  affert  that  the  king  of 
Travancor  is  of  mean  extracftion. 

The  Capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cannanur , called 
alfo  Colanäda , lies  in  the  latitudeof  1 1°  50h  and  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  name.  The  whole  fur- 
rounding  diilriä:,  which  towards  the  north  extends 
a$  far  as  the  mountain  ////,  is  inhabited  by  the 

Molandis , 
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jdolandis,  who  live  merely  by  piracy.  Thefe  fea- 
i-obbers  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Arrian,  Ptolemy, 
and  other  ancient  authors.  They  unite  themfelves 
to  other  pirates,  who  refide  oil  the  Angedib  iflands, 
near  Goa,  and  capture  all  the  fmall  veffels  which 
fail  froni  Goa  to  Cochin.  The  huts  in  which  their 
wives  and  children  live  ftarid  on  the  eaftern  fide  of 
Mount  Illi  *.  This  mountain,  which  forins  a cape 
or  head-land,  lies  in  the  latitude  of  120  5';  and  here 
Malabar,  or  Malayala  properly  fo  ealled,  ends. 

We  now  come  to  the  kingdom  of  Canarä , which 
is  partly  under  the  dominion  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  and 
partly  divided  under  that  «f  the  Marattas  and  dif- 
ferent petty  princes,  the  latter  of  whöin  have  main- 
tained  themfelves  here  and  there  in  the  mountains. 
On  the  other  fide  of  mount  Illi,  the  language,  man- 
ner  of  life,  and  in  a certain  meafure  the  legiflation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar,  begin  gradually  to 
ceafe,  and  to  be  fucceeded  by  thofe  of  the  natives 
of  Canarä.  Both  nations,  however,  acknowledge 
one  fyftem  of  rdigion ; worfhip  the  fanie  deities ; 
and  in  their  Mturgy  employ  the  Samfcred  language. 
AnquetU  du  Perron  is  under  a miflake,  when  he 
fays,  that  the  Tamulic  language  is  generally  ufed  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It  may  be  eaiily  perceived, 
that  he  never  vifited  but  a few  maritime  towns, 
where  the  merchants  indeed  fpeak  both  the  Ma- 
labar language  and  the  Tamulic.  ln  the  interior 

* That  pirates  formerly  refided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Jiit  which  i mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  qf  EAAX- 
KßN)  or  EAITKilN,  as  an  emporium,  or  place  of  trade,  and 
that  even  in  the  prefent  Century  the  pirate  Angria  had  ettablifhed 
himfclf  on  this  coaft,  is  well  known.  For  an  account  of  Angria^ 
fee  Clement  Downjng’s  Hifiory  of  the  Indian  IVars,  luith  an 
Account  °f  Angria  the  Pyratc.  London  1737»  8vo.  The  appel- 
lation  of  Molandis  given  to  thefe  fea-robbcrs  is  to  me  entirely 
»cwi  F* 

parta 
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parts  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  ufe  only  th<5 
rormer,  which  is  totally  different  from  the  Tamulic, 
tnough  both  thefe  dialefts  have  been  originally  de- 
rived  from  the  Samfcred.  In  the  fecond  book  I 
inall  exp  1 am  this  fubjeft  farther  * 


. H AVING  now  finifhed  the  topographical  defcrip- 

•10a/i°^i  S m°^  remarfcat>le  cities,  towns  and  places 
tn  MaJayala,  I fhall  add  the  diflances  of  fome  of 
them  from  Cochin ; which,  as  I have  already  faid, 
lies  in  the  latitude  of  io°  north,  and  in  the  longi- 
tude  of  750  52'.  ö 


PLACES. 

Callcut  is  diflant  from  Cochin,  towards  the 

north,  by  fea  

Cudungalur , or  Cranganor , towards  the  north, 

by  water  __ 

Palacaticeri , by  land  

Vettiacotta , towards  the  north-eafl  

Maleatur , towards  the  north-eaft,  by  water 

Verapole , towards  the  north-eafl,  by  water  

Codomangalam , towards  the  eafl,  by  land  and 

by  water  

Aragoßoe,  towards  the  eafl,  by  land  

Mode/acodam , towards  the  eafl,  by  land  

Ciuncam  and  Nediala,  towards  the  eafl,  by 
land  — 1 

Mobatußoe,  towards  the  eafl,  by  water  

* All  the  Indian  languages  and  chara&ers  ufed  on  this  fide  the 
Ganges,  feem  tobe  deriyed  from  the  Samfcred:  and  even  the 
rthgioiis  ideas  of  the  natives  are  only  here  and  there  modified  in 
a different  manner.  The  Indian  literature,  branched  out  into  fc 
many  languages,  merely  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  the 
country^  was  introduced  at  the  famc  time  as  its  religious  wor- 

Cagnara* 


— 3° 

5 
3^ 
12 
10 

3 

1 5 
10 

3® 
32 

19 
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Leagues 

CagnarapaV.i , towards  the  fouth-weft,  by  land 

and  by  water  — 3 2 

Vaypur,  towards  the  fouth-weft,  by  water  28 

Corolongatta , towards  the  fouth-weft,  by  wa- 
ter — — I4 

Cadälarutti , towards  the  fouth-weft,  by  wa- 
ter — — — 12 

Caturcada , towards  the  fouth,  by  water  — ■ 14 

Alafußoe,  towards  the  fouth,  by  fea  and  by 


water  — — ‘ — 1 z 

Muttani , towards  the  fouth,  by  water  — 6 

j Porrocäda,  or  Porca , towards  the  iouth,  by 

water  — — — 1 4 

Cayamcollam , or  Calicoulon , towards  the  fouth, 

by  fea  and  by  water  — 1 8 

Colhm , by  fea  and  by  water  • — 24 

! Piruvandaburam , towards  the  fouth,  by  fea 

and  by  water  — — 40 

Angiitenga , or  Angenga,  towards  the  fouth, 

by  land,  by  fea,  and  by  water  — 34 

Coleci , towards  the  fouth,  by  fea  — 52, 

Padrhanaburam , towards  the  iouth,  by  the 

interior  high  road  — — 5 2 

Cottaram , or  Cottate , towards  the  fouth,  by 

the  interior  high  road  — 64 

Cafe  Camari , by  fea  — — 72 

Tovala,  towards  the  fouth,  by  land  — * 74 


In  this  calculation  the  windings  and  turnings  of 
the  roads  have  been  taken  into  account ; for  none 
of  them  proceed  in  a (traight  line.  The  pofl,  called 
in  the  Maiabar  language  Angela  *,  travels  indeed 

along 


* That  the  poft  has  been  introduced  into  India,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Angeld,  was  before  unknown.  Akindof 
poft  was  eftablithed  formerly  in  Perfia.  Certain  perfons,  em- 

L 2 ployed 
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along  the  high  road,  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  coun- 
try,  which  is  the  fhorteft  and  flraighteft  ; but  the 
Europeans  dare  not  ufe  it,  left  the  Brahmans  fhould 
be  polluted  by  them.  For  this  reafon  the  Europeans 
mult -pafs  along  the  fea-coaft,  which  is  inhabited 
only  by.  fifhermen,  and  people  of  the  lowefl  cafts. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  few  JBuropeans  have  the 
lea!l  knowledge  refpefting  the  inferior  part  of  the 
country,  though  they  talk  a great  deal  of  their  tra- 
vels  in  India.  1 he  European  miffionaries,  however, 
befides  other  Privileges  and  advantages,  have  a right 
to  employ  umbrellas  of  as  large  a fize  as  thofe  ufed 
by  the  Indian  princes  ; and  by  means  of  this  privi- 
lege  they  may  go  over  the  whole  inferior  part  of  the 
country  ; only  they  muft  take  care  not  to  approach 
too  near  to  a temple  where  a fefiival  is  celebrated  in. 
honour  of  any  deity. 

ployed  by  the  king  for  carrylng  letters,  fmall  articles,  and  dif- 
patchep,  and  who  were  called  Ayyzpoi  (Angari),  had  a right  to 
require  of  all  thofe  vvhom  they  met  to  remove  out  of  their  way  ; 
to  take  from  them  hnrfes,  fhips,  and  carriages,  &c. ; and  to  com- 
pel  the  owners  themfelves  to  carry  burdens.  This  compulfive  fer- 
vice  the  Greeks  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  A yyapetov,  a word 
derived  from  the  Perfian,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  Matth,  xxvii.  This  old  Perfian  word,  Angaros,  feems  to 
have  an  affinity  to  the  Indian  word  Slngela  ; and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  tbe  Perfians  borrowed  their  eftablifliment  of  the  poft 
from  the  Indians,  or  the  latter  theirs  from  the  Perfians.  I am 
almoil  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  firft  introduced  among  the 
Indians.  The  above-mentioned  couriers  are  called  in  Perfia,  at 
prefent,  Tfcbaptar , that  is,  thofe  who  ride  on  a full  gallop.  F* 
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CH  A PT  ER  VII. 


Population  of  Malayala — 'Männer  s,  Cufioms  and  In - 
dufiry  of  the  Inhabitants- — Political  Stute  of  the 
Country. 


I HE  inhabitants  of  Malayala , which,  compre- 
hending  all  its  provinces  from  Cape  Illi  to  Tovala , 
is  1 20  Indian  miles  in  length  ; and  from  the  Gauts 
to  the  fea,  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  in  breadth, 
confift,  befides  the  native  Indians,  who  are  partly 
Pagans  and  partly  Chridians,  of  Arabs,  black  and 
white  Jews,  Canarians,  and  Europeans  of  different 
nations,  who  have  there  formed  edablifhments.  In 
the  year  1771,  the  Chridians  of  St.  Thomas,  ac- 
cording  to  M.  Florentius  ä Jefu,  the  bilhop  and 
apodolic  vicar  on  the  coalt  of  Malabar,  amountedto 
94,60c.  In  the  year  1787,  when  a poll-tax  was  about 
to  be  impofed  on  them  by  the  king  of  I ravancor, 
they  edimated  their  number  themfelves  at  10  ,000 
perfons.  Ten  thoufand  of  them,  I confefs,  lod  their 
lives  during  the  war  againd  Tippoo  Sultan ; buc 
Hill  there  will  remain  90,000  Catholic  Chridians, 
who  follow  the  Syrio-Chaldaic  ritual.  1 hey  have 
in  their  poffeßion  fixty-four  churches,  fome  of  which 
however  were  dedroyed  by  Tippoo.  The  Jacobites 
have  thirty-two  churches,  to  which  bdong  5^,000 
Schifmatics.  Thefe,  therefore,  form  all  together 
140,000  Chridians,  who  adhere  to  the  Syrio-Chal- 
daic rites  There  are  likewife  feventy  five  churches 
of  the  Mucoas  and  Paravas  on  the  coad  of  I ra- 
vancor : and  twenty  churches  belonging  to  the  Latin 

L 3 ritual. 
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ritual,  which  he  in  the  diftrict  between  Porrocada 
and  Cape  Illi.  All  thefe  cnurches  can  mufter  more 
T? an  -i0?’.000  Christians,  ne\yly  converted  to  the 
Konulh  faith.  The  number  of  the  Jews  who  refide 
at  Mattincera , Muttam,  and  Cayamcolla , may  be 
about  from  i 5 to  20,000.  To  thefe  muft  be  added 
100,000  Arabs,  eftablifhed  there  fince  the  ninth 
Century  ; alfo  the  Canarians , Banians , Cettif,  and 
C wnuttis  who  together  amount  to  30,000  fouls ; 
and,  laltly,  15,000  Europeans,  Creoles,  Meftifes, 
and  lopazis,  who  are  partly  Catholics,  partly  Lu- 
t eians  and  Calvinifts.  But  far  greater  than  the 
lum-total  of  all  thefe  foreigners,  is  the  number  of 
t e ongmal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  former 
may  beeflim.ted  at4oo,oo°)  the  latterat  1,600,000, 
lo  that  IVialayala  contains  above  two  millions  of  in- 
habitants. 1 his  calculation  was  made  too  at  a 
time  w hen  the  population  of  the  country  had  greatly 
iuhered  by  the  wars  with  Hayder  Ali  Khan  and 

.^u*tan*  we  refleft,  therefore,  that  this 
dl,tricE  is  not  very  large,  that  it  is  interfeded  by  4 
great  number  of  flreams,  and  that  on  the  eaft  it  is 
bounded  by  high  mountainsandimpenetrable  forefts, 
it  it.  evident  that,  in  proportion  to  its  cultivated  für- 
jace  it  is  extremely  well  peopled  *.  This  is  to  be 
alcnbed  chiefly  to  the  fimple  and  temperate  manner 
m which  the  Indians  live,  as  they  eat  nothing  but 
rice,  milk,  fruit,  herbs?  butter,  coco-nut  oil,  fifij. 


* Tins  population,  ln  a country  fo  fmall  as  the  coaft  of  Mala- 
Ma  fya  a’  ,‘S  ull(3oubtedly  very  great.  About  forty  cofs  or 
Malabar  m.lcs  make  a degree.  This  coaft,  therefore,  contains  at 
f 450geograph.cal  fquare  miies,  and  to  each  ofthefe  there  are 
confequently  almoft  3?o3  perfons.  In  other  parts  of  India  a far 

fnto  confoW-  üfPell0nS  llVe  °"  3 fqU3re  m'le  ; but  we  milft  take 
labL  Tndd  ir  T lhf  maUntalnS’  f°refts’  Iakes  and  rivers  in  Ma- 

Ss  r 0ccaf,0"cd  “ thc  countT  b>-  th= 
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und  other  kinds  of  food  which  are  eafy  of  digeftion, 
and  promote  the  generative  powers  *.  Monogamy, 
which  prevails  among  the  Chriftians  and  Pagans, 
though  among  the  latter  it  is  not  general,  contri- 
butes  alfo  to  increafe  the  population  ; for,  by  thefe 
means,  the  affedlion  between  parents  and  children 
is  preferved,  and  that  alfo  betv/een  hufband  and 
wife.  Another  circumftance  which  tends  to  pro- 
mote population  is,  that  all  young  women,  without 
exception,  muft  marry.  One  of  the  chief  objefts  of 
every  father,  whether  Chriftian  or  Pagan,  is  to  pro- 
cure  hufbands  for  his  daughters ; and  when  he  is 
not  able  to  give  them  portions,  he  is  afMed  either 
by  the  call  to  which  he  belongs,  or  by  the  Chriltian 
congregation  of  which  he  is  a member.  There  are 
here  neither  convents,  nor  any  other  eftablifhments, 
in  which  young  women  can  be  immured  ; but  they 
are  obliged,  as  already  faid,  to  enter  into  the  ftate  of 
matrimony,  and  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  la- 
bour  of  their  hands.  The  Indians  are  not  fond  of 
celibacy,  and  the  llate  of  widowhood  is  held  in  the 
utmoft  contempt.  The  women  in  Malabar,  indeed, 
bring  forth  few  children ; but  the  lofs  occafioned  to 
population  by  this  natural  deficiency  is  fully  fup- 
plied  by  the  great  nurnber  of  marriages.  The  ex- 
pence  of  rearing  children  is  alfo  rendered  extremely 
gafy,  as  they  require  very  little  for  their  nourilhment 


* The  author  ought  not  to  have  called  milk,  butter  and  coco- 
nut  oil  food  caly  ot  digellion.  The  continual  ute  ot  milk  renders 
it  at  length  very  heavy  for  the  ftomachs  of  moft  people.  1 he  fat 
parts  of  butter  and  eoco-nut  oil  are  indigelhble  ; and  a1?  the  aeid 
parts  of  fat  feparate  from  it,  thi9  acid  attacka  the  ftomach  and  the 
bowels.  Now  the  Indians  ufc  no  flefh,  whieh  eontains  abundance 
of  alkaline  parts,  and  therefore  the  acid  cannot  be  neutralifed  by 
thefe  parts.  It  is,  however,  true  in  general,  that  the  great  mo- 
deration  of  the  Indians,  though  indeed  ölten  occafioned  by  vvant, 
contributes  greatly  to  their  healthtulneis.  1 hat  fuch  moderatian 
promotcs  the  generative  powers  is  very  doubtful.  F. 
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jnd  clothing  * In  the  fecond  book  I fhall  give  3 
jullci'  account  of  thefe  and  other  caufes  which  con- 
tnbute  to  increafe  the  population  of  India.  I mutt 
however,  not  omit  here  to  obferve,  that  it  is  impeded 
allo  by  very  great  obftables.  Among  thefe  are  : 

!;  The  fmall-pox,  which,  in  India,  are  extremelv 

t^oufambf  and  Whidl  eVe' 7 yeaf  fWeeP  °ff  many 

2.  Polygamy,  and  the  celibacy  of  a great  numbey 
ot  perlons  who  cannot  refolve  to  confine  their  affec- 
tions  to  one  objeft  J. 

3.  1 he  continual  wars  and  revolutions  in  India, 
by  which  a great  number  of  men  are  deftroyed. 

4.  Ihe  oppreffion  of  fovereign  princes,  who  im- 
pofe  on  their  fubjeös  exceffive  labour,  and  by  thefe 

jneans  ruin  many  perfons  both  married  and  unmar- 

Ticd. 

* Monogam  y,  the  great  care  employed  by  parents  to  get  thei'c 
daughte.s  marnea,  the  want  of  nunneries,  the  great  honour  in 
wh,ch  marnage  is  held  ,n  India,  and  the  Iittle  expence  renuired 
for  educating  and  cloth  mg  children,  are  the  real  caufes  of  the  in- 
pirale  ot  population  in  that  country.  Even  among  us  the  middle 
and  _ lower  claffes  would  produpe  more  children  were  they  not 
atraid  vt  the  expences  of  education.  F. 

f I have,  in  general,  obferved,  that  the  fmall-pox  qre  malignant 

C, thc  body,’  fm  ordei;  t0  Prevent  pe.  fpiration,  is  frequently 
rubbed  over  wnh  fat  oro.ly  fubftances.  Dirtinefs,  immoderation, 

01  luxury  in  eating  and  dnnkmg,  and  particularly  the  ufe  of  heat- 
ing  thrngs,  greatly  increafe  the  malignity  of  the  difeafe.  A ron- 
hrmanon  of  what  1 have  here  afferted,  may  be  fonnd  in  America, 
at  the  Cype ; of  Good  Hope,  m Ainca  among  the  Negroes,  and 
among  the  Calmucks  in  Ruffn.  Among  people  who  employ  the 
warm  batb  as  the  Ruflians,  Turks,  Perfians,  &c.  the  fmall-pox 
are  leis  malignant.  F.  r 

t ^hat  the  P‘>!ygamy  of  the  M^hometaqs  and  I ndians  of  higher 
rank  does  not  contribute  to  population  is  certain  : for,  ift,  poly- 
gamy deprives  many  a male  of  a female  ; 2d,  it  occafions  more 
female  childrpn  to  be  born,and  confequently  dellroys  the  true  Pro- 
portion ip  vyell  fuired  to  monogamy.— Perhaps  the  polyandria  of 
fiie  women  among  the  Nayrs  caufes  more  males  to  be  brought  in- 
IP  the  World,  and  thus  fypplies  the  dcficieacy. 

9 ‘ ' 5.  The 
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5.  The  llave  trade,  by  which  feveral  thoufands  of 
men  are  fold  anrrually,  like  cattle,  and  fent  out  qf 
the  country. 

The  complexion  of  the  natives  of  Malabar  is 
brown,  but  much  brighter  than  that  of  the  Ta- 
tnulians,  who  inhabit  the  coaft  of  Ciölamandala. 
The  Mucoas  or  fifhermen,  the  Paravas  or  people 
who  manufadure  and  dye  the  cotton  articles  with 
which  they  carry  on  trade,  and  all  thofe  who  refide 
on  the  fea-coaft,  are  totally  black;  becaufe,  by  the 
nature  of  their  employments,  they  are  always  ex- 
pofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  to  the  fea  air. 
The  nobler  cafls, and  other  families  who  live  in  palm- 
gardens  and  enclofures*,  are  much  fairer ; becaufe 
they  fpend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  undtr  the 
fhade  of  trees,  find  are  furrounded  by  a milder  atmo- 
fphere,  which  moderates  the  heat  of  the  fun.  1 have 
feen  Brahman  women,  both  married  and  unmarried, 
who  were  uncommonly  beautilul.  The  moft  of  the 
female  Indians  have  fine  long  hair,  black  eyes,  ex-: 
tended  ears  which  are  pierced,  and  ftraight  delicate 
perfons.  They  are  accullomed  to  wafh  themfelves 
twice  a day  ; to  anoint  their  bodies  every  week  with 
coco-nut  oil,  or  the  white  of  an  egg ; and  to  rub 
their  Ikin  with  a plant  called  Incia,  the  rind  of  which 
has  the  property  of  removing  all  filth.  This  ablution 
3nd  fridion  ftrengthen  the  body,  and  at  the  fame 

* It  is  well  known,  that  the  ancient  Greek  aiithors  have  ob- 
ferved,  in  regard  to  the  Indian  literati  and  perfons  of  rank,  that 
they  lived  in  vvoods,  and  places  planted  with  palm-trees. — The 
intelligent  reader  will  hcre  recolieCt  Otaheite,  vvhere  thofe  who 
are  under  no  neceffity  of  expoiing  themfelves  to  the  fun  and  the  fea 
air,  have  a pale-brown  colour,  inclining  to  yellow;  and  where  the 
complexion  of  the  rnolt  beautiful  women  approaches  nearer  to  the 
colour  of  the  Europeans  than  that  of  the  men,  fo  that  an  agreeable 
ruddincfs  can  be  feen  to  flulh  in  their  cheeks  vvhen  they  are  ani* 
mated.  The  Tautaus,  orlabouring  clafs,  are  much  browner ; fo 
that  one  might  bdicvc  they  belong  to  another  tace.  F. 

-«♦ 
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time  prevent  too  violent  perfpiration.  Till  their  thir- 
tieth  year  they  are  dout  and  vigorous ; but  alter 
that  period  they  alter  much  fader  than  the  women 
in  any  of  the  nations  of  I'  urope  *.  Early  marriage, 
labour  and  difeafes  exhaud  their  conditutions  before 
the  regulär  time  of  decay,  1 hey  are  lively,  active 
and  traciable  ; polfefs  great  acutenefs ; are  fond  of 
converfation  ; employ  fjorid  exprcdions,  and  a phra- 
feology  abundant  in  images  ; never  carry  any  thing 
into  effedd  tili  after  mature  deliberation  $ are  inqui- 
fitive  and  prying,  yet  moded  in  difcouvfe  ; have  a 
fiekle  inconftant  difpofition  ; make  promiles  with 
great  readinefs,  yet  feldom  perform  them  ; are  im- 
portunate  in  their  requeds,  but  ungrateful  when 
they  have  obtained  their  end  ; behave  in  a cringing 
obfequious  manner  when  they  fear  any  one,  but 
are  haughty  and  infolent  when  they  gain  the  fupe- 
riority  ; and  adume  an  air  of  calmnefs  and  compo- 
iure  when  they  can  acqu're  no  fatisfaflion  for  an 
Injury,  but  are  malicious  and  irreconcileable  when 
they  find  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged.  1 was 
acquainted  with  many  families  who  had  ruined 
themfelves  with  law-fuits,  becaufe  they  preferred  the 
gratidcation  of  revenge  to  every  confideration  of 
prudence.  The  men,  both  of  the  higher  and  lower 
clades,  bind  a piece  of  cotton  cloth  round  their  loins, 
and  for  the  mcxd  part  leave  the  remairtder  of  the  body 
uncovered.  The  women  of  the  inferior  cads  go 
ahout  almod  in  the  fame  manner.  1 he  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  Brahmans,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
ceal  the  upper  part  of  the  body  with  a piece  of  fine 
cotton  cloth,  the  extremity  ofwhich  is  thrown  over 
the  fhoulder.  They  go  bare  footed  j but  \vear  a 

* Bruce  alfo,  during  h is  travels  through  Arabin,  obferved 
that  the  vvomen  foou  acquired  every  mark  of  old  age,  and  that  they 
left  off  child-bearing  at  an  early  period.  This,  perbaps,  ha§  givcu 
rife  to  polygamy  in  Arabia.  F,. 

great 
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great  many  Ornaments,  which  general  ly  confift  of 
three  or  four  bracelets  of  brafs,  a necklace  of  golcl 
or  precious  ftones,  and  ear-rings  of  gold  or  of  dia- 
monds.  Ihey  bind  their  hair  together  in  a roll  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  paint  on  the  forehead  fome 
facred  mark.  They  bear  in  their  hand  an  umbrella 
of  palm-leaves,  which  they  always  hold  before  their 
face  when  they  meet  any  of  the  male  fex.  They, 
however,  turn  fpeedily  round,  in  general,  when  a 
man  has  paffed  them,  and  feem  to  call  a wiftful 
look  towards  him.  This  is  a plain  proof  that  in 
every  country  of  the  globe  the  daughters  of  Eve  are 
fubjefl  to  the  lme  weaknefles. 

ihe  houfes  of  the  nobility  and  opulent  perfons 
confift  of  two  ftoreys.  Before  the  loweft  there  is 
generally  a final  I hall,  fupported  by  thin  pillars  of 
^cka  wood,  which  is  of  a yellow  colour,  and  exceed- 
ingly  hard.  This  hall  is  called  Varanda , and  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  a parlour.  The  upper  florey  is 
called  Malaga ; and  in  this  the  Indians  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  lleep,  to  ftudy,  or  to  perform  any  bufinefs 
in  which  they  do  not  wilh  to  be  interrupted.  A 
building,  which  confilts  of  feven  ftoreys,  is  called 
Klammaliga,  that  is,  a tower ; and  is  confidered  as 
a habitation  which  none  but  a king  or  reigning 
prince  dare  inhabit.  The  huts  of  the  poor  people 
are  conftructed  of  the  branches  of  the  coco-nut  tree 
interwoven  through  each  other  j and  are  covered 
with  its  leaves,  or  with  rulhes  or  ftraw.  The  en- 
trance  into  thefe  huts  is  low,  and  the  inferior  part 
of  them  is  dark.  Their  whole  furniture  confifts  of 
a Kattila , or  bed  frame,  on  which  a mat  is  placed; 
a fewflat  dilli^s  of  copper  or  brafs  ; a Kindt , or  brafs 
drinking  velfel  with  a fpout ; a pot  or  kettle,  in 
which  they  boil  their  rice  ; a Vilacca , or  round  lamp 
of  iron  or  brafs,  faftened  to  a chain,  by  which  it  can 
be  fufpended  in  the  middle  of  the  hut  j and  a large 

wooden 
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ivooden  mortar,  in  which  they  pound  their  Nella , 
er  unfhelled  rice.  Though  the  Indians  fee  daily 
before  them  the  furniture  and  cooking  utenfils  of 
the  Europeans,  they  have  never  yet  thought  proper 
to  make  ufe  of  them.  The  cuftotns  prevalent  among 
them  above  three  thoufand  years  ago  ftill  remain 
nnchanged  We  muff,  however,  do  the  Indians 
the  juiliee  to  confefs,  that  they  are  very  well  ac- 
quainted  with  agriculture,  botany,  gardening,  hunt- 
ing*  fifhing,  and  archite&ure  f.  Their  ftyle  and 

taffe 

7 

* There  are  various  reafons  which  prevent  the  Indians  from 
rmitating  the  houfehold  furniture  and  cooking  utenfils  of  the  Eu- 
Kopeans.  The  poorer  fort  of  people  cannot  do  it,  on  account  of 
their  circumffances  ; and  the  rieh  will  not,  becauie  they  hate  and 
detefl:  the  whites,  by  whom  they  are  opprefled.  Befides,  many 
®f  the  European  cuftoms,  articles  of  furniture,  &c.  are  not  fuited 
to  the  climate  of  India.  The  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  every 
tliing  handed  down  to  them  by  their  anceftors,  arifes  from  that 
pride  prevalent  among  all  little  cultivated  nations,  who,  like  the 
Chinefe  for  example,  con  fixier  what  they  themfelves  polTefs  as  the 
beit  in  the  world.  F. 

+ The  objeft  of  agriculture  in  India  is  almoft  exclufively  rice, 
and  that  kind  of  it  the  growth  and  increafe  of  which  are  particu- 
larly  promoted  by  inundating  tbe  fields.  As  the  chief  point  is 
to-  devife  proper  means  for  watering  the  land,  the  large  rivers 
bave  been  divided  int©  fmall  ftreams,  and  condufted  by  ditches  and 
camals  to  tbe  neareft  plains.  When  the  rivers  are  not  fwelled  up 
by  abundant  rains,  fo  an  to  over/low  their  banks,  the  water  is 
raifed  by  machines  put  in  motion  by  men  or  oxen  -r  or  large  re- 
fervoirs  are  formed,  which  the  Europeans  call  Tangs  or  Tanks.  In 
thefe  refervoirs  the  rain  water,  which  pours  down  in  torrents  dur- 
jng  the  time  of  the  monfoons,  is  collefted,  and  afterwards  con- 
veyed  through  different  channels  to  the  rice  fields.  A great  deal 
©1  fefamum  is  fown  on  account  of  its  oil ; and  poppies,  particu- 
larly  in  Bengal,  are  cultivated,  in  order  to  produce  opium.  Mil- 
fet,  maize,  and  the  kind  of  rice  which  grows  in  dry  foil,  are  lefs 
generally  cultivated.  Rice,  when  freed  from  the  hufk,  is  called 
Nel!a.  Every  Indian  has  in  his  houfe  a wooden  mortar  and  peffle 
for  reduemg  itto  that  (late. — Horticulture,  in  India,  conliffsonly 
in  planting  certain  portions  of  ground  with  palms  and  different 
kindsot  fruit  trees.  The  fruits  are  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  pome- 
granates,  &c.  The  coco,  arcca,  and  butter-palms  are  the  trees 
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teile  are  indeed  extremely  wretched  ; but  they  pof- 
fefs  a wonderful  aptitude  for  imitating  the  arts  and 
inventions  of  the  Europeans,  as  loon  as  the  method 
has  been  pointed  out  to  them.  The  greater  part  of 
the  houfes  in  Malabar  are  built  of  Teka  wood,  which 
is  much  harder  and  heavier  than  oak,  and  which 
withftands  corruption  for  a very  great  length  of  dme. 
I have  feen  feveral  houfes  more  than  400  years  old, 
which  during  that  period  had  fuffered  little  or  no 
decay.  The  palm-leaves  with  which  they  are  co- 
vered,  and  the  above  wood,  have  the  property  of  at- 
tracling  the  moifture,  and  of  fuffering  it  again  to 


moft  common  in  gardens : rofes,  jafmin,  and  different  kinds  of 
lilies,  are  reared  011  account  of  their  fmeU. — Botany  is  compre- 
hen  Jed  only  in  the  Upaveda  books,  written  in  the  earliefl  pcriods, 
in  the  Samfcred  language;  one  divifion  of  which,  the  Adfchurveda , 
gives  an  account  of  the  ufes  of  the  Indian  plants,  together  with 
the  method  of  cultivating  them.  This  part  of  the  facred  books  is, 
however,  ftudied  by  very  few  of  the  learned  Brahmans.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  contains  a number  of  obfervations  carefullv 
made  and  collefted  in  the  moft  remote  ages,  though  it  may  rea- 
dily  be  fuppofed  that  a great  deal  of  ufelets  and  fuperftitious' mat- 
ter muft  be  intcrfperfed  throughout  them;  for  evety  plant  and 
flower  is  aedicated  to  one  or  more  of  the  Indian  deities.  Lovers 
in  India  have  the  art,  as  may  he  feen  in  the  play  called  Sacoutala , 
to  exprefs  various  ideas  by  ftowers,  and  by  the  method  pf  arranging 
them,  or  interweaving  them  into  garlands ; and  this  art  is,  ne* 
doubt,  taught  in  the  before-mentioned  work. — Hunting  is  the 
occupation  of  great  men  and  princes,  who  employ,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  tamed  leopards  ( Tfchittahs ),  falcons,  dogs,  nets,  and  a great 
number  pf  attendants. — Fiihing  is  the  employment  only  of  tihe 
Muccas,  or  perfons  of  themeaneft  andloweft  claffes. — The  archi- 
tecture  of  the  Indians,  in  their  large  public  buildings,  and  parti- 
cularly  thofe  devoted  to  religious  vvorfltip,  or  the  ifciences,  fuch 
for  example  as  obfervatories,  is  far  from  being  contempr.ible. 
Their  cement,  with  which  they  mix  oil,  is  durable,  and  alinoft  in- 
deftructible.  Their  ftyle  in  their  oldeft  edifices,  fuch  as  the 
temple  of  Elephanta  at  Bombay,  has  a great  likcnefs  to  the 
Egyptian.  Whether  the  Indians  were  taught  archite&ure  by  the 
Egyptians,  or  the  Egyptians  by  the  Indians,  will  always  remain 
doubtful,  until  better  and  more  decifive  proofs  are  produced  to  de- 
termine  the  queftion,  F.  « • ■ ■ 
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efcape,  as  foon  as  a breath  of  air  begins  to  fUr,  6f 
the  Tun  to  fhine.  Hence  it  Happens,  that  thefe 
Houfes  are  much  healthier  than  thofe  of  flone  and 
lime ; which,  ii  not  allowed  to  dry  properly,  eva^ 
porate,  for  a long  time  after  they  are  built,  a great 
many  calcareous  and  highly  pernicious  particles  *. 

T he  Indians,  after  the  rnanner  of  all  the  oriental 
nations,  never  eat  at  noon.  In  the  morning,  before 
they  go  out  to  labour,  they  generally  take  their 
Cagni,  or  beverage  confifting  of  watet  in  which 
a certain  quantity  of  rice  has  been  boiled  tili  all  its 
mealy,  nourifhing,  and  cooling  particles  äre  dif- 
folved.  After  this  breakfaft  they  proceed  to  their 
labour,  and  continue  it  without  interruption  tili 
about  four  o’clock.  An  höur  after,  or  fometimes 
later,  they  take  their  evening  meal ; go  to  fleep  at 
fun-fet,  and  rife  next  morning  at  break  of  day.  This 
mode  of  life  is  perfeftly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
man,  for  whom  the  elements  and  heavenly  bodies 
were  created.  It  not  only  faves  the  Indians  a great 
deal  of  oil,  butfecures  to  them  agreeable  repofe,  and 
preferves  their  bodies  healthfül.  The  day  and  the 
night  are  almoft  always  of  the  fame  length  near 
the  equator,  and  therefore  they  feldotn  or  never 
depart  from  the  above  regulär  courfe.  The  women 
are  obliged  to  cook,  and  to  place  the  difhes  on  the 
table.  The  hufband  and  wife  never  eat  together  ; 
for  the  Indians  confider  it  as  indecent,  and  contrary 
to  that  refpeft  which  is  due  to  the  former.  The 
confequence  is,  that  their  meals  are  very  Ihort ; and 

* The  Teka  wood  ( Teßona grandis  Linn.  Gmel.)  employed 
in  India  for  building  houfes  and  fhips, is  indeed  ftrong  and  durable; 
Lut  the  dry  climate  of  that  country  is  one  of  the  chief  caufes  why 
edifices  conftrufted  of  fuch  timber  itand  fo  long.  The  common 
people  in  India  build  houfes  of  mud  and  loam,  the  walls  of  which 
are  infeiled  by  centipedes  (Scolopcntlrtr),  fcorpions,  and  fnakes ; 
io  tliatitis  not  öuly  unplcäfant.but  dangerous,to  relide  in  them.  T- 

that 
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that  nothing  takes  place,  in  the  prefence  of  the  reit 
of  the  fanrily,  which  can  offend  againff  decency  or 
good  manners.  At  table  they  ufe  merely  the  right 
hand  ; for  the  left,  with  which  they  wafh  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  &c.  they  look  upon  as  unclean. 
The  rice  is  ferved  up  on  a broad  banana  leaf,  which 
fupplies  the  place  of  a difh ; and  near  it  is  placed 
the  Karil,  that  is,  foup  which  confiffs  of  herbs,  fruit, 
pepper  and  cardamoms.  It  is  exceedingly  well  pre- 
pared  ; has  a delicious  fmell,  and  a pungent  taffe. 
This  foup  they  pour,  at  different  times,  over  the 
rice  which  in  very  fmall  morfels  they  put  into  their 
mouth  with  the  right  hand.  If  they  have  no  Kail, 
or  fpoon,  they  employ  in  its  ffead  a Mava  leaf 
r.olled  together.  When  their  meal  is  finifhed,  they 
throw  away  their  difir  and  fpoon,  becaufe  leaves  of 
the  like  kind  may  be  every  where  found.  Perfons  of 
condition,  however,  employ  at  their  meals  vefl'els  of 
copper  and  brafs,  which  they  keep  remarkably  clean, 
and  which  are  always  wafhed  alter  they  have  been 
ufed.  They  eat,  along  with  their  rice,  four  milk 
and  butter,  or  herbs  which  have  been  baked  in  but- 
ter or  oil.  The  king  of  Travancor  has  generally 
at  his  table  fifteen  different  kinds  of  foup,  which  are 
varied  from  time  to  time.  He  eats  alfo  preferved 
nutmegs  with  his  rice,  which  of  itfelf  has  an  excel- 
lent  and  aromatic  taffe. 

Düring  their  meals  the  Indians  fit  down  on  a mat 
fpread  out  on  the  floor,  and,  according  to  the  orien- 
tal cuftom,  place  their  legs  acrofs  each  other  under 
them.  They  drink  nothing  but  water  ; and  when 
they  wifh  to  quench  their  thirft,  they  pour  it  fronx 
their  Kindi , or  drinking  veffel,  direflly  into  their 
throat,  witnout  letting  it  touch  their  lips.  When 
the  men  have  ended  their  meal,  it  is  then  the  v/o- 
men’s  turn  ; and  as  foon  as  thefe  have  finifhed,  they 
repair  altogether  to  a river  or  pond,  where  they  wafh 

themfelves. 
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themfelves,and  mutter  over  various  forms  ofprayer*. 
This  ablution  is  called  Sandhivanana , that  is,  thc 
evening’s  devotion  ; and  is  diredted  either  to  Skiva 
or  Vißmu , Bhagavadi  or  Bhavani , to  the  goddefs  of 
nature  and  her  children,  the  fiars  and  the  elements. 
They  are  convinced  that  the  whole  worldj  with  every 
thing  in  it,  had  a beginning  ; that  it  will  endure 
for  a certain  period,  and  at  laft  have  an  end«:  and 
this  belief  condudts  them  to  exalted  ideas  refpecting 
their  prefent  and  future  deftination.  Never  are  they 
heard  to  pronounce  an  indecent  word,  except  on  the 
feftival  of  Shiva,  or  Bhagavadi,  in  honour  of  which 
deities  they  always  fing  obfcene  fongs.  As  for  love 
letters,  they  are  totally  unknown  to  them.  No 
young  man  dare  venture  to  vifit  the  object  of  his 
affedlion  at  her  hörne  ; for  the  parents,  on  whofe 
will  the  marrying  of  the  girl  depends,  would  confi- 
der  this  as  an  infringement  on  their  right,  This  ob- 
fervation,  however,  is  applicable  only  to  the  nobility 
and  families  of  diftindfion  ; tor  people  of  the  lower 
cafls  have  manners  and  cuftoms  peculiar  to  them- 
felves.  Thus,  for  example,  when  they  addrefs  them- 
felves  to  a prince,  brahman,  inagiflrate  or  fuperior, 
they  falute  him  by  folding  the  hands  together,  raif- 
ing  them  above  their  head,  letting  them  then  fall 
down,  turning  the  fingers  of  both  hands  three  times 
outwards,  and  raifing  up  their  folded  hands  again* 
They  then  place  the  left  hand  on  their  breafi,  the 
right  on  the  mouth,  and  in  that  pofture  wait  for 
permiflion  to  fpeak.  This  ceremony  is  called  To- 
lunu.  When  a fcholar  wiflies  to  addrefs  his  pre- 
ceptor,  he  muß  firfl  profirate  himfelf  at  full  length 
before  him.  This  method  of  fhewing  refpedl  is 

* Such  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  the  different  voyages  to 
tlie  South  Seas,  will  he  re  be  itruck  with  the  fimilarity  between  the 
ludian  manners  and  thofe  of  the  natives  of  Otakeite.  F. 

called 
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called  Shaßtanga.  A fcholar  never  dares  to  fit  dowft 
in  the  prefence  of  his  Guru  or  teacher  *. 

The  induftry  of  the  Indians  does  not  arife  fo 
nruch  from  their  ingenuity,  as  from  the  fertility  of 
the  foil  which  they  cultivate.  I hey  plant  rice, 
pepper,  the  areca  tree,  millet,  ginger,  fugar-canes, 
magnel  or  faffron,  beans,  peafe,  and  mudira , a kind 
of  corn  which  they  ufe  for  feeding  horfes.  From 
the  fefamum,  of  which  they  raife  alfo  great  quan- 
tities,  they  procure  an  oil,  employed  either  for  burn- 
ing  in  their  lamps.  or  for  anointing  their  bodies  dur- 
ing  their  luttrations.  Prunes,  tamarinds,  carda- 
moms,  wild  cinnamon  or  Cajßa  lignea , Caßia fifiula , 
long  pepper,  Ciaca , Telia,  Biti , slyani , Mava , and 
Sandal  wood,  .grow  here  without  any  nurfing  or 
care.  Of  ihe  Io  called  Ne/la , or  rice  in  the  (hell, 
there  are  three  kinds,  viz.  Virippa , Mundaven , and 
Puncia.  The  firft  kind  is  reaped  in  September,  the 
fecond  in  December  or  January,  and  the  third  in 
March  or  April.  Thefe  three  crops,  however,  are 
not  procured  from  the  fame  field  ;v  and  the  lad,  dur- 
ing  the  fummer,  is  brought  forward  by  firong  and 
offen  repeated  watering.  The  wrater  is  drawn  from 
the  rivers  in  buckets,  and  condufted  to  the  rice- 
fields  by  channels  between  them.  The  Nelh  is 
reaped  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  llraw  is  left  ftand- 
ing  on  the  ground : it  is  then  threfhed  ; fealded  in 
hot  water  5 fpread  out  on  mats,  where  it  is  left  to 
dry  in  the  fun  ; and  afterwards  preferved  in  Patajas , 
or  granaries,  built  of  T'eka  wood.  1 hole  people 
who  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  ufe  only  a finall  quan- 
tity  of  Ne  Ha,  hoard  it  up  without  fealding  it,  and 
fubject  it  to  that  Operation  as  they  confutne  it.  The 

* The  great  refpnA  paid  to  fuperiors  and  preceptors  among 
the  Indian  nations,  thows  that  they  pofiefs  a certain  degree  of 
cnltivation,  and  a dclicate  i'enle  ot  . inoral  ohligatiuii  and  grati- 
tude.  F. 
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fcalding  and  pounding,  as  well  as  every  other  prepa- 
ration  ol  the  Ne/lcr^  are  left  entirely  to  the  women. 
When  it  is  dried,  pounded,  and  perfeäly  white, 
though  füll  raw,  it  is  ealled  Ciorra , and  in  the  Sam- 
fcred  language  Annam  or  Odanam . The  ftraw,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  left  ftanding  on  the  ground 
in  order  that  it  may  rot  and  ferve  as  manure.  If  it 
be  not  fufficient  for  that  purpofe,  they  make  fmall 
pits  here  and  there  in  the  ground,  fill  them  with 
leaves  and  tender  twigs,  which  they  cover  with 
earth  ; and  in  this  manner  prepare  whafever  quan- 
tity  of  manure  may  be  neceflfary.  As  the  indians 
confider  cow-dung  to  be  facred,  and  daub  it  over 
their  houfes,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  they 
never  carry  it  out  to  their  fields.  . All  the  lands, 
without  exception,  belong  to  the  king,  who  fell3 
them  at  pleafure,  or  lets  them  on  leafe.  The  Old , 
or  deed,  in  virtue  of  which  the  fovereign  difpofes 
of  any  piece  of  ground,  and  puts  a perfon  in  full' 
and  free  pofleflion  of  it,  is  ealled  Attipera  or  Attipe- 
rbla  Caranam.  If  the  Old  relates  only  to  the  leafe 
of  fuch  a piece  of  ground,  it  is  nanied  Pdttola.  The 
cafe  is  the  fame  in  regard  to  the  fale  or  leafe  of  a' 
palm-garden. 

That  fruit,  ealled  in  the  Malabar  language  Tenga , 
and  in  the  Samfcred  Safyaga,  is  a large  nut  pro- 
duced  by  the  real  palm-tree,  or  Ü 'engamaram.  Whert 
the  young  trees  are  carefully  watered,  they  bear  a 
number  of  fuch  nuts  at  the  end  of  five  years.  This 
tree  and  its  fruit  fupply  almoft  every  thing  neceflary 
for  the  wants  of  man.  Srnall  ihips,  houfes  and 
roofs  are  formed  of  the  trunk.  Of  the  hulk  of  the 
nut  ropes  are  made  ; and  the  fhell  is  employed  for 
difhes  and  fpoons  lf  the  fruit  be  not  quite  ripe, 
the  milk  in  it  affords  an  excellent,  cooüng,  and  very 
wholefome  beverage.  When  the  miik  is  converted 
into  a kernel,  an  oil  is  exprefled  from  it.  The  lap 

which 
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iyhich  flows  from  the  branches,  gives  the  agreeabie 
well-tafted  Sura ; and,  when  diitilled,  becomes  a 
kind  of  brandy.  Ifit  be  placed  in  the  fun,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  Nella.  it  is  converted  into  ftrong 
vinegar.  Of  the  tender  bark  of  the  tree,  a fort  of 
cöarfe  linen  is  prepared.  If  the  kernel  be  bruifed 
while  young,  a kind  of  fweet  cream  will  be  obtained; 
and  the  pith  extra&ed  from  the  upper  young  (hoots 
of  the  tree  is  employed  for  preparing  the  fo  called 
Aciara , a kind  of  confeffion  which  is  eaten  with 
rice.  The  fubflance  which  remains  after  the,oil 
has  been  exprelfed  from  the  kernel,  and  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Pinäca , fuppiies  food  for 
fwine,  ducks  and  poultry.  In  a word,  I have  reck- 
oned  up  forty  different  properties  which  this  tree 
poffeffes,  and  which  are  all  ufeful  to  man. 

Ginger  grows  at  Cadaturutti , Adirampußoe , Coda- 
mälur , and,  in  general,  in  diflricts  to  which  the  fea- 
water  cannot  penetrate.  The  fmall  black  pepper  is 
ä kind  of  ivy,  planted  for  the  moff  part  at  the  bot- 
tom  of  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  are  tall.  Large 
forefts  of  it  may  be  found  at  Aragoßoe , Pordita,  Va- 
laya, Vaypur , and  every  where  at  the  foot  of  the 
Gauts,  ■(vhere  thefoil  is  black,  rieh,  argillaceous,  and 
hot.  The  wild  cinnamon  grows  in  gardens  as  well 
as  in  the  woods ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
would  equal  in  goodnefs  that  produced  in  theifland 
of  Ceylon,  were  it  treated  with  proper  care.  The 
coffee  plant  propagates  readily  in  the  gardens  and 
groves,  and  is  not  eafily  extirpated  where  it  has 
once  taken  root ; but  it  is  not  cultivated  by  the  na- 
tives of  Malabar,  who  beftow  their  attention  ori 
other  produdtions  of  more  utility. 

The  different  kinds  of  wood  known  under  the 
names  of  ‘Teka,  Viti,  Ayani , and  Ciaca  or  Plava,  all 
grow  on  the  mountains.  The  Teka  wood  is  em- 
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ployed  chiefly  for  building  houfes  and  fhips.  Of  tb/e 
Viti  commodes,  fmall  tables,  fide-boards  and  bu- 
reaus  are  made.  The  forefts  are  let  upon  leafe  bv 
the  king.  The  principal  leflee  of  thefe  kinds  of 
wood,  during  my  ftay  in  India,  was  Mattu  Taraguen , 
a Chriftian  native,  poffefled  of  great  property. 

The  cardamom  is  an  aromatic  produftion  of  a 
triangulär  form,  and  a hot  fiery  talte.  This  plant 
is  about  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  has  at  the 
top  a few  broad,  green,  prickly  leaves.  Its  ftem, 
which  is  fmooth,  has  neither  leaves  nor  branches. 
From  its  root,  concealed  by  the  earth,  there  arife 
a few  fibres,  which  bend  backwards  in  a parabolic 
direädon,  and  bear  fome  fmall  pods,  that  contain 
the  feeds  inclofed  in  four  different  fmall  capfulai. 
This  produdtion  is  ftronger  than  pepper,  and  of 
more  value.  1t  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Gauts,  at  Maleatur , Codomangalam , Vaypur , and  va- 
rious  other  places.  It  is  fond  of  growing  under  the 
fhade  of  large  thick-leaved  trees,  through  which  the 
fun  cannot  penetrate,  and  where  the  foil  is  manured 
by  the  fallen  leaves  that  have  rotted  in  the  moifture. 
Pepper  and  cardamoms  belong  to  the  Bhandäraga , 
that  is,  the  royal  revenues  ; and  no  private  perfon  is 
permitted  to  trade  with  either  of  thefe  articles.  The 
king  nrakes  a real  monopoly  of  them.  Formerly 
thofe  who  fmuggled  them  out  of  the  country  had 
their  nofe  and  ears  eut  off ; but  at  prefent  they  are 
punifhed  only  with  imprifonment.  In  regard  to  all 
the  other  produftions  of  india  trade  is  free;  becaufe 
the  kings,  in  ancient  times,  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  contrary  to  their  dignity  to  caufe  them  to  be 
fold  011  their  own  account.  The  modern  kingo, 
however,  are  not  afhamed  to  a6f  the  part  of  mer- 
chants ; but  from  this  condudl  their  dominions  de- 
rive  very  little  benefit. 


It 
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It  appears,  from  what  has  been  here  faid,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Malayala  are  fupplied  with  .every  ne- 
cefiary  which  their  climate  or  manner  of  life  can  re- 
quire ; tbat  the  countrv  produces  much  more  than. 
is  annually  confumed  •,  and  confequently  that  the 
inhabitants  feil  a great  deal  to  foreigners,  and  receive 
in  return  every  year  confiderable  lums  of  money. 
Befides  what  they  ufe  themfelves,  they  annually  feil 
10,000  bags  of  rice,  and  1000  ca?idil  of  pepper,  to 
the  Englifh  alone  ; who,  in  my  time,  paid  for  each 
cand  /,  of  500  pounds,  ninety  rupees.  The  Englifh 
alfogave  to  the  king  of  Travancor,  for  each  candil of 
Malabar  cinnamon  (called  of  the  old  CciJJia  lignea ), 
eighty  rupees ; and  Malabar  fupplied  at  lealt  500 
candil*.  To  this  may  be  added  1000  candil  of 
pepper  fold  every  year  to  the  Dutch  ; and  1000 
candil  more  which  the  king  delivered  to  the  Chi- 
nefe,  Arabs,  and  other  merchants,  who  fold  it 
again  on  their  own  account. 

1 (hall  fay  nothing  of  the  fale  of  Teka  wood, 
which  the  Arabs  and  Perfians  employ  for  building 
their  (hips  ; nor  of  the  trade  carried  on  with  carda- 
moms,  as  well  as  Copra , large  quantities  of  which 
are  every  year  fent  to  Perfia,  Arabia,  and  other 

* Since  the  Englifh  have  taken  from  the  Dutch  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  (Singhala),  and  got  poffeffion  of  the  real  cinnamon  tree, 
Laurus  cinnamomum  Linn.  they  will  make  little  or  no  ufe  of  the 
Malabar  cinnamon,  Laurus  caßia  Linn.  which  is  perhaps  only  a 
variety  of  that  of  Ceylon.  I'he  Malabar  cinnamon  will  in  time 
be  totally  forgotten  and  baniflied  from  commerce ; as  the  real 
cinnamon  tree,  as  well  as  thofe  which  produce  nutmegs  and  cloves, 
liave  been  raifed  from  the  feed,  and  planted  feveral  years  ago  in 
the  ifles  of  Reunion  and  France  (Bourbon  and  Mauritius),  and 
alfo  in  the  Sechelle  ifles,  Guadeloupe,  Jamaica,  and  the  northern 
L'ircars.  Tliis  much  is  certain,  that  the  Malabar  cinnamon  has 
jiot  fo  aromatic  a fpell,  and  does  not  coutain  fo  many  particles  of 
<etbereal  oil,  as  that  of  Ceylon.  'Ehe  former,  hitherto,  has  been 
imported  to  England  only  through  nccelfity,  in  Order  to  prevent 
the  fale  of  the  latter.  F. 
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eaftern  countries.  Anandacetti , a merchant  at  Mat~. 
tincera , always  kept  by  him,  for  fale,  Teka  wood  to 
the  value  of  five  lacks  of  rupees*.  The  ftuffs  and  dif- 
ferent articles  of  cotton  which  he  had  in  his  ware- 
houfes,  without  reckoning  other  merchandife,  were 
xvorth  four  lacks  more.  T.  his  man  purchafed  and  fold, 
fometimes  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  a whole  fhip’s 
cargo  valued  at  five  millions  of  rupees.  Such  in- 
flances  are  not  uncommon  in  India.  i he  mcrcnants 
fhow  to  each  oiher  catalö'gues  of  their  goods  ; feledl 
the  principal  articles  by  which  they  think  they  can 
acquire  profit ; mark  and  erafe,  feil  exchangeand 
purchafe,  according  as  they  find  ir  for  their  advan- 
tage;  and  in  this  manner  gain  offen  in  a fingle  hour 
incredible  fums.  The  hing  of  Travanccr  purchafeg 
every  year,  from  the  Europeans,  iron,  cannon,  and 
cloth  for  the  ufe  of  his  foldiers  •,  but  as  the  mer- 
chanaife  which  he  gives  in  return  amounts  to  much 
more  than  the  value  of  thele  articles,  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch  are  always  in  his  debt.  1 his  in  general  is  the 
refult  in  regard  to  thebalance  of  the  Malabar  trade  j 
and  we  here  fee  where  the  French  crowns,  the 
Dutch  ducats,  the  Venetian  fequins,  the  ^panifh 
piaftres,  and  the  Portuguefe  lifabonines  at  laft  re- 
inain. 

The  king  lets  the  Iands  on  leafe,  four  different 
ways  : 

1.  Inffead  of  money  which  he  has  to  pay  for  mi- 
litary  lervice  performed ; fo  that  in  time  of  peace 
a portion  of  land  is  affigned  to  each  foldier.  This 
land  he  muff  cultivate,  and  is  obliged  to  live  on  its 
produce. 

2.  As  Canam , or  in  lieu  of  a certain  Capital  equi- 
valent  in  value  to  fuch  a piece  of  ground,  and  which 

* A lack  amounts  to  about  12,500 1.  flerling. 

is 
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is  Icnt  to  the  king  as  proprietor  for  a certain  pe- 
riod  mentioned  in  the  leafe  or  deed.  1 he  Capital 
lent  in  this  raanner  yields  fix  per  cent.  annually  in 
Nella  or  rice. 

3.  As  Pananij  that  is,  on  mortgage,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  perlen  put  in  polfeffion  can  ufe  and  culti- 
\ate  fuch  a piece  of  land. 

4.  As  Cattam , that  is,  for  a certain  rent  which 
muft  be  paid  to  the  lelfee  or  polfelfor  of  the  land,  in 
cafe  he  lets  it  again. 

In  the  contracf,  a copy  of  which,  written  on  an 
ela , or  palm  leaf,  is  kept  by  each  perfon,  it  is  faid : 
“ 1 let  a Parra  of  Candam , lying  in  fuch  a place, 
under  fuch  conditions,  and  for  fuch  a length  of 
time.”  A Parra  contains  eight  Dangafzi  ; one 
Dangafzi  makes  four  Nali,  and  a Na/i  is  equal  to 
a bufhel  of  rice.  Candam  is  a field  : a Parra  of 
Candam  is,  therefore,  a piece  of  land  of  fuch  an  ex- 
tern that  a Parra  of  rice  can  be  fown  in  it.  All 
lands,  whether  let  on  leafe  or  not,  muft  bring  to 
the  king  the-  Muppara,  that  is,  three  Parra  per 
cent.  Thev  are  fubjedt  alfo  to  another  tax  callecl 
Nilavari , which  muft  be  paid  every  ten  years  for 
the  firft  evaluation  and  meafuring  of  thein.  The 
ground  and  foil,  cultivated  by  the  people,  belong 
every  where  to  the  king.  ßut  the  pagodas  or  temples 
have  around  them  certain  diftridts,  their  peculiar 
property,  which  belonged  to  them  before  this  feudal 
fyftem  was  introduced.  The  nobility  alone  can 
polfefs  rice-helds  or  palm  gardens ; but  this  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  Tagans.  1 he  rents  muft  be  paid 
in  natura  ; and  amount  to  a fourth  part  of  the  in- 
come  which  remains  after  all  the  taxes  and  impofts 
have  been  dedudted. 

It  is  unfortunately  too  true,  that  there  are  mini- 
fters  who  exercife  the  levereft  and  inolt  cruel  op- 
preflionj  by  which  nieans  fovereigns  are  rendered 

M 4 odious 
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odious  or  contemptible  to  their  fubjetts,  and  whole 
countries  and  kingdoms  brought  to  ruin.  That: 
this  is  fometimes  the  cafe  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar 
will  ppear  from  what  follows  Ceramperumal , who 

i eigned  in  the  tenth  Century,  had  a great  many  Ions 
and  grandi'ons,  among  whora  he  divided  his  domi- 
nions  at  his  death.  t ach  oi  them  acquired  a partim 
cular  portion  of  land,  or  at  leaft  fief  *.  This  was 
a great  violation  of  the  maxims  of  political  prudence. 
lt  is  well  know'n  how  loon  the  conquefts  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  were  loft  after  they  had  been  divided 

niong  his  generals.  It  was  impoflible  for  fo  many 
princes  to  unite  in  one  cominon  objedt,  becaule  each 
liad  his  own  private  intereft,  and  none  of  them 
placed  confidence  in  another.  The  confequence  of 
their  weaknefs  was,  that  they  became  contemptible 
to  their  iubjeäs,  and  feldom  or  never  w'ere  able  to 
carry  any  meafure  into  execution  Samuri , who  by 
the  i uropeans  is  very  improperly  called  Samorin , 
endeavoured  to  acquire  a fuperiority  over  the  neighr 
bouring  princes,  by  entcring  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Aiabs  of  Calicut,  who  had  eflablifhed  themfelves 
in  his  dorninions.  He  might,  however,  havefore- 
feen,that  thefe  Arabs  would  one  day  become  his  moft 
implacable  enemies.  He  was  fo  fortunaie  as  to  de- 
feat  the  king  of  ( ochin  in  feveral  battles  ; and  the 
latter  found  himfelf  at  length  obliged  to  lolicit  the 
afhtiance,  firft  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  then  of  the 

* Kings  of  the  firft  rank  were,  the  Sarnvri,  and  Perumpqdqpil, 
or  the  king  of  Cochin.  J o the  fecond  rank  belongtd  the  kings 
of  Tannur,  Codungalur , Parpurangariy  slirur , Cannanurt  Eon - 
fohi  or  Rafo/im,  Cajamcollam , Tema/i,  Piirur,  Punettur.  AJjji- 
gatta,  Angamah,  and  Ayanicurra.  Thofe  of  the  tiiird  rank  were 
called  Ka,  ituva,  that  is,  princes  or  lords.  Snch  were  the  Kurt  avq 
of  Panami  ratta , Nr./idie/t/te,  Ciangrac  'oita , Pifducoita,  Mnfranam , 
Mur  d.i2,  Cunateri,  C daceri , Cttatur , Puttcvpidia , Curumbilaga , 
and  Cettvd . Several  of  thefe  petty  princes  and  lords  ftill  exifted 
st  the  time  I arrivid  in  Malabar.  A, 

Dutch  ; 
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Dutch:  but  neitherof  thefe  nations  could  be  fincere 
in  their  engagements  to  this  prince  ; for,  being  fo- 
reigners,  their  views  were  dire£led  merely  to  theii 
own  interefl.  By  their  help  he  was  able  to  leduce 
his  Opponent  Saviuri  to  fubje&ion  ; but,  on  the  othei 
hand,  he  was  under  the  neceflity  of  giving  up  a part 
of  his  revenues  to  the  Portuguefe. 

For  fome  time  before,  the  Chriflians  of  St.  Thomas 
had  obferved,  to  their  great  forrow,  thaptheir  raor- 
tal  enemies  the  Arabs  were  always  acquiring  inoie 
influence,  and  that  they  were  gradually  endeavour- 
ing  to  get  the  chief  power  into  their  hands.  .Cn 
that  account  they  retired  from  Canara  and  \aiious 
other  provinces  belonging  to  Samuri , and  eftablifhed 
themfelves  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Cochin. 
This  event  took  place  feveral  years  before  the  anivat 
of  the  Portuguefe  at  Calicut.  They  choie  from 
among  their  own  number  a king,  who  was  called 
Bcli arte,  and  who  was  obliged  to  engage  that  he 
would  defend  them  from  the  Mahometans  as  well 
as  the  Pagans.  He  refided  at  Udiampera , a city  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Cochin.  1 he  joy  of  the 
Chriflians  of  St.  Thomas,  when  the  Portuguefe  firft 
arrived  at  Calicut,  on  the  i 8 1 h of  May  may 

be  readily  conceived.  dhey  now  expe£led  not  only 
to  receive  fupport  in  regard  to  the  ahairs  of  theii 
religion,  but  alfo  to  recover  thofe  rights  and  Pri- 
vileges which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  tirnes  of  the 
Perumpadapil.  1 hey  likewile  flattered  themfelves 
that  the  Poi^guefe  would  aflifl  their  king,  who  was 
in  a flate  of  ruin. 

Such  a varlety  of  circumftances,  directly  contrary 
to  each  other,  were,  according  to  their  nature,  in- 
confiflent  with  public  tranquillity.  d he  war  be- 
tween  Samuri  and  the  king  of  h ochin  continued.  The 
ladlion  of  the  former,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
funircurra^Z'i  iupported  by  all  theprincesand  tribes 
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in  the  northern  parts  of  Malayala.  The  other  partv» 
at  the  head  of  which  ftood  the  king  of  Cochin,  was 
called  Ciov.recurra , and  to  it  belonged  all  the  petty 
prmees  in  the  fouth.  Samuri  was  fupplied  by  the 
Arabs  with  arms,  money,  and  in  fhort  every  necef- 
lary  ; and  his  fafety  depended  entirely  on  the  conti- 
nuance  of  the  war.  If  he  made  peace,  he  had  to  lear 
that  the.  Arabs  would  revolr  againft  him,  as  they 
oniy  waited  for  a faveurable  opportunity  to  drive 
mm  from  the  throne;  and  this  indeed  actually  took 
place  in  the  ye  r 1773,  when  he  was  flrippedof  his 
termones  by  Hayder  Äly  Khan,  the  king  of  Maif- 
lur.  I he  Mahometans  now  pubüely  called  Hayder 
. Aly  their  proteöor ; and  believed,  as  he  profeffed 
the  fame  rehgion,  that  he  would  treat  them  much 
betrer  than  Samuri , who  was  very  much  hated,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  acknowledging  a different 
lair.h,  but  on  account  of  his  avarice,  the  oppreffion 
which  he  exercifed  againft  various  merchants,  and 
the  luxury  and  licentioufnefs  which  prevailed  at  his 
courr.  In  the  above  year  Hayder  Aly  took  Calicur, 
and  deprived  Samuri  of  the  greater  part  of  his  ter- 
litories.  Thus  ended  the  arbitrary  government  of 
orte  of  the  mightieft  kings  in  all  India;  who  was 
aole  to  bring  into  the  field  niore  than  ioo,oco  men, 
and  who  had  in  his  hands  almoft  the  whole  of  the 
iVlalabar  trade. 

Ihe  king  of  Cochin  was  able  to  withftand  his 
enetnies  tili  the  year  1760  ; and  perhaps  would  have 
gamed  the  fupemority,  had  he  been  in  a condition 
to  overawe  the  petty  princes  who  were  dependent  on 
his  government.  Thefe  princes,  who  were  not  una- 
nimous  among  themfelves,  attacked  each  other’s  ter- 
litoiies  j carried  away  their  fubjedls  as  captives  ; 
excited  the  chief  men  againft  one  another ; deprived 
feveral  families  of  their  property;  and,  as  they  were 
too  weak  to  iubdue  an  opulent  and  high-fpirited 

people*  • 
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people,  gave  to  Tome  private  individuals  fu,ll  freedom 
to  revenge  the  injaries  which  they  had  fuffered. 
Scarcely  a week-  now  paffed  in  which  fome  murder 
was  not  comrnitted.  Children  maffacred  their  pa- 
rents ; and  even  the  fovereign  was  no  longer  fafe  in 
his  palace.  'oich  crimes  could  not  rernain  unpu- 
nifhed  ; and  the  inhabitants  foon  experienced  that 
chaftifement  which  their  cruelty  deferved. 

The  kings  of  Travancor  had  hitherto  been  infigni- 
ficant  prince.>,  whofe  territories  extended  only  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  up  the  country  from  Cape 
Comari ; and  were,  befides,  not  very  fruitful.  The 
foyereign  of  this  diftriö,  at  that  time  Vira  Martanda 
Pala-,  was  uncle  to  the  prefent  king  Rama  Varmer. 
He  was  a man  of  great  pride,  courage  and  talents; 
capable  of  undertaking  grand  enterprifes,  and  from 
his  youth  had  been  accuftomed  to  warlike  opera- 
tions.  As  he  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Madura , it  needs  excite  no  wonder,  that, 
agreeably  to  his  charadfer,  he  flrould  conceive  the 
idea  of  tnaking  conquefts,  and  of  enlarging  his  un- 
productive  dominions  by  the  acquifition  of  new  pro- 
vinces.  For  this  purpofe  he  crofied  the  river  Palur 
in  the  year  i 764 ; fought  a decifive  battle  with  king 
Ciangaceri , and,  having  entirely  fubdued  him,  laid 
wafte  his  territories  with  fire  and  l'word ; caufed  all 
the  palaces,  and  even  fome  of  the  Pagan  teinples,  to 
be  demolifhed;  and  took  prifoners  the  neighbouring  « 
petty  princes.  rihe  latrer  had  been  called  in  by 
Ciangaceri  to  his  afliflance ; but  they  were  at  opeq 
variance  with  each  other,  and  too  much  occupied 
with  their  ovvn  feuds  to  unite  in  one  common  caufe 
againft  Vira  Martanda  Vala , who  advanced  to  Ai- 
rucutti , which  is  only  three  leagues  diltant  towards 
the  fouth  from  Cochin.  His  commander  in  chief, 
Martandapulla , laid  hege  to  the  place,  and  conti- 
nued  his  conquefts,  which  were  completed  by  M. 

7 Euftatius 
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Euflatius  de  Lanoy,  with  whom  I formed  an  ac- 
quaintance  at  Cu,  riapalh  in  theyear  1777.  He  drove 
Samuri  on  the  other  fide  of  the  riverfrom  Alangatta 
and  Codungalur ; affigned  a fmall  fpot  to  the  lang 
of'  Cochin  for  his  fupport  ; made  himfelf  matter  of 
all  the  fortrefles ; put  the  king’s  troops  on  the  fame 
footing  as  the  European  ; divided  among  them  the 
conquered  lands ; caufed  them  frequently  to  march 
through  the  country  with  full  military  parade,  in  Or- 
der to  keep  the  people  in  fubjedtion  to  their  rulers ; 
and  after  Vira  Martanda's  death,  gave  the  kingdom, 
in  which  perfect  tranquillity  was  now  reflored,  to 
the  prelent  fovereign  Rama  V armer,  who  had  juft 
entered  the  twenty-  fourth  year  of  his  age.  Thus 
enued  the  dotninion  of  the  petty  IV  alabar  iovereigns 
and  princes  : thus  was  humanity  avenged ; and  thus 
\veie  the  crimes  punifhed,  and  the  licentioufnefs  fup- 
preffed,  by  which  this  country  had  been  diltraäed 
ever  ftnce  the  tenth  Century. 

Eefore  1 ira  Mortanda  undertook  this  expedition, 
he  celebrated,  at  Riruwandaburam , a horrid  feliival, 
which  I have  defcribed  in  my  Syßema  Brahmanicum. 
ile  cauled  feveral  of  the  Pagan  temples  to  be  burnt; 
and  this  crime,  one  of  the  moft  heinous  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Indians,  could  110  otherwife 
be  atoned  for  than  by  a very  peculiar  kind  of  puri- 
hcation.  He  was  obliged  by  the  Brahmans  to  get 
a cow  made  of  gold,  under  which  he  was  forced  to 
creep  in  Order  to  be  freed  from  his  fins.  ISiebuhr 
and  Anquetil  du  Perron  are  therefore  in  a great 
error  when  they  affert,  that  the  objett  of  this  cere- 
mony  was  to  raife  the  king  to  the  degree  of  nobility, 
Both  thefe  authors  ought  to  have  refleäed,  that  this 
tale  was  invented  by  the  conquered  people,  to  whom 
the  king  behaved  with  great  feverity,  merely  for  the 
purpofe  of  ridiculing  hitn.  Ihe  above  golden  cow 
yvas  preferved,  in  the  year  1787,  in  ;he  royal  trea- 
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fury  at  Padmanaburam.  I was  at  leaft  told  fo  by 
M.  Donaudi,  a captain  in  the  king’s  feivice,  who 
had  feen  it. 

Of  a great  part  of  the  above  events  I was  myfelf 
.an  eye-witnefs  : the  account  given  of  the  reit  is 
taken  from  the  Information  of  perfons  worthy  of  cre- 
dit, and  in  particular  from  the  valuable  manufcripts 
of  Father  Cruz  Fernandez,  a Malabar  prieft,  which 
contain  a minute  relation  of  the  war  carried  on  by 
Vira  Martanda  Pala.  1 had  an  opportunity  alfo  of 
confulting  a great  many  original  documents,  quoted 
in  this  work,  which  were  preferved  among  the  ar- 
chives  of  the  miffionary  eltablifhment  at  Verapole. 

I converfed  likewife  on  this  fubjedt  with  the  prefent 
king  and  his  generals  Martandapulla  and  M.  de 
Lanoy,  who  all  three  offen  came  to  Verapole , 
and  to  whom  we  were  indebted,  befides  ocher 
marks  of  kindnefs,  for  freeing  our  convent,  church, 
and  furrounding  diltrict,  from  the  payment  of  all 
taxes. 

The  military  forces  of  the  prefent  king  of  Tra- 
vancor  confili  of  50,000  men,  difciplined  according 
to  the  European  manner ; and  100,000  Malabar 
Nayiis  and  Cegos,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
fpears,  fwords,  and  battle-axes.  Fle  keeps  two  Valict 
Sarvadicäriacarer , the  Vadakemugham  and  the  Tek- 
mugbam , one  of  whom  is  eltablifhed  in  the  north 
and  the  other  in  the  fouth.  Fach  of  thefe  has  under 
him  four  other  officers,  called  only  Sarvadicäria - 
eurer.  Thefe  have  inlpedtion  over  four  fubalterns 
or  Cariacarer ; and  thefe  fubalterns  have  under 
them  Pravarticärer , Ciandracarer , and  Torracarer  ; 
or  colledtors  of  the  taxes,  overfeers  and  judges.  The 
troops  are  always  marching  up  and  down  through 
the  country,  to  change  their  cantonments,  to  en- 
force  the  colle&ion  of  the  taxes,  and  to  preferve 
peace  and  tranquillity.  Public  fecurity  is  again  re- 

ftored 
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ilored  throughout  the  whole  country  ; robbery  and 
murder  are  no  longer  heard  of ; no  one  has  occa- 
lion  to  be  afraid  on  the  highways  ; religious  worlhip 
is  never  mterrupted ; and  people  may  reft  affured, 
that  on  every  occafion  juliice  will  be  fpeedily  admi- 
niflered.  ihe  prefent  king  has  caufed  feveral  canals 
to  be  conftrudted,  in  order  to  unite  different  rivers 
With  each  other  and  with  the  fea.  By  his  defire 
älfo  a very  beautiful  road  has  been  compl^ted  be- 
tween  Cape  Comari  and  Cudungalur  ; fo  that  in  the 
courfe  of  twenty-four  hours  he'  can  be  informed  of 
every  thing  that  takes  place  throughout  his  whole 
kingdom.  -nffter  dedudling  the  expences  of  govern- 
ment,  his  yearly  iricome  may  amount  to  half  a mil- 
ion  of  l upeeS)  arifing  from  trade,  duties,  and  varioiis 
Kinds  of  fines.  One  half  of  this  fevenne  is  depofited 
in  the  royal  treafury,  and  never  touched  büt  in  cafes 
of  the  utmofl  neceffity.  The  king,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  fagan  Indians,  the  chief  men  even  not  except- 
ed,  live  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Pythago- 
reans,  and  utc  no  other  food  than  rice,  milk,  fruit 
and  herbs.  He  generally  wears  a turban  of  dark 
'blue  fiik  ; a Iong  white  robe,  faflened  at  the  breaff 
with  a ftring  ot  diamonds,*  long  wide  drawers,  of 
red  filk  ; and  fhoes,  the  points  of  which  are  bent 
backwards  like  thofe  of  the  Chinefe.  A fabre  is  fuf- 
pended  from  his  fhoulders ; and  in  the  blue  girdle 
bound  round  his  loins  is  ftuck  a poniard  or  Perfian 
dagger,  which  can  be  ufed  erther  for  attack  or  de- 
fence.  When  he  Ihews  himfelf  to  the  people  in  füll 
ftate,  ne  is  attended  by  jooo  or  Cooo  men,  together 
■with  a great  number  of  palanquins  and  elephant?. 
At  the  head  of  the  proceffion  is  a band  of  muficians, 
and  two  court-poets,  who  celebrate  in  fongs  his 
great  achievemcnts.  He  is  borne  in  a palanquin  ; 
and  the  principal  gentlemen  of  his  court  muH  waik 
on  each  fide  oi  it.  In  my  time  he  was  very  much 

attached 
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attached  to  the  Catholic  mißionaries.  As  often  as 
he  paiTed  bv  the  parfonage  houfe  at  Angenga,  where 
I refided  two  years,  he  always  fent  two  of  the  gen- 
tlemen  of  his  bed-chainber  to  enquire  after  my 
health. 

This  fovereign  had  two  powerful  enemies : one  in 
the  north,  Tippoo  Sultan,  now  prince  of  Mäijfur  and 
Concam ; änd  another  in  the  fouth-eaft,  the  prince 
of  Arruete , iVIohamed  Aly  Khan,  of  whom  1 have 
already  fpoken  in  the  preteding  chapter.  The  lat- 
ter  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  an  attack,  by  Tovala , 
one  of  the  fortrelfes  which  lie  near  Cape  Comari, 
tovvards  the  eaft ; and  the  former  can  attempt  the 
farne  thing  in  the  diftrict  of  Palacaticeri , the  laft 
city  in  the  kingdom  of  Concam , towards  the  wefL 
Through  a dread  of  thefe  two  dangerous  neighbours* 
the  king  of  Ttavancor  found  himfelf  obliged  to  con- 
clude  a treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Englilh,  and  to 
make  a common  caufe  with  them  both  in  peace  and 
war.  As  long  as  he  enjoys  the  friendfhip  of  thefe 
allies,  from  whom  he  purchafes  freedom  and  fecu- 
rity  at  a fufficiently  dear  rate,  and  as  long  as  he  pays 
regularly  what  is  due  on  that  account,  his  dominions 
will  be  protecled  and  defended  ; but  if  ever  a quar- 
ret fhould  arife  between  him  and  the  governor  of 
Madras,  he  is  one  of  the  firft  Indian  princes  that  will 
fall  a facrifice.  The  annual  tribute  whieh  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  Englilh,  amounts  to  half  a lack 
of  rupees,  or  25,000  Roman  feudi.  In  the  time 
cf  war  he  muH  fupply  them,  over  and  above,  with' 
horfes,  cannon,  foldiers,  and  rice.  He  is  an  aflable, 
polite,  conrented,  prudent,and  friendly  man.  On  ac- 
count of  the  integrity  of  his  characler,  and  his  inany 
good  moral  qualities,  it  is  the  more  to  be  lamented 
that  he  is  fo  zealoufly  attached  to  idolatry,  and  is  fo 
much  blinded  as  not  to  perceive  the  value  of  the 
Chriftian  rcligion.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied. 
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that  nothing  tends  fo  much  to  rivet  the  affedlion  cf 
fubje&s,  as  when  the  fovereign  adheres  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion,  and  worfhips  the  deity  in  the  fame 
inanner  as  his  people.  Rama  Partner  never  omits 
being  prefent  at  the  ceremonies  and  devotional  ex- 
erciles  of  the  Pagans,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  follow- 
ing  chapter  *. 


_ * This  Information  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  tothe  moden 
hiftory  of  Irtdia  ; and  the  author  is  entitled  to  thanks  for  havinjj 
«ümmunicaled  it  to  the  public.  F. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mißienary  Affairs — Audience  of  the  Kmg  of 
Travancor. 

j 

Pope  Clement  XIV.  by  an  apoftolical  Ietter 
had  recommended,  in  a particular  manner,  the 
"Chriftians  of  Malabar  to  the  prote&ion  of  the  king 
of  Travancor.  This  Ietter,  dated  July  2d.  1774, 
arrived  at  Verapole  jufl:  at  the  time  when  the  Prava- 
ticarer  of  that  place  took  poffeffion  of  our  rice-fields 
and  gardens,  under  a pretence  that  the  mifiionaries, 
as  well  as  the  bifhop,  ought  to  pay  the  ufual  im- 
pofts  and  taxes,  which  all  other  fubje&s  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  their  lands.  We  infilled,  however,  on 
our  immunity,  and  reprefented  to  him,  that  Mar- 
tandapulla,  the  commander  in  chief  and  prinie  mi- 
nifter  of  the  former  king  Vira  Martanda  Pala , had 
declared  us  free  from  all  public  burdens  whatever  : 
but  the  Pravaticarer  paid  no  regard  to  our  remon- 
ftrances ; endeavoured  to  enforce  payment  by  vio- 
lent means,  and  for  that  purpofe  caufed  our  convenc 
and  church  to  be  befet  by  fifty  Mahometans,  who 
fuffered  no  perfon  to  go  out  or  to  enter.  Thefe 
people,  who  at  all  times  are  fworn  enemies  of  the 
Chriftians,  behaved  in  fo  indecent  a manner,  and 
xnade  fo  much  noife,  that  our  bilhop  and  apoftolic 
ricar,  Carolus  ä Sandlo  Conrado,  was  half  dead  with 
fear.  I tried  to  compofe  his  mind  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  ; and  as  I knew  that  the  deed  by  which  im- 
munity  from  all  impofts  was  fecured  to  us,  as  well 
as  the  pope’s  Ietter,  were  to  be  found  among  our 
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papers,  I fent  for  the  Pravaticarer,  and,  in  the  pre* 
fence  of  more  than  thirty  Chriftians,protefied  againft 
his  conducl,  and  fummoned  hiin  to  appear  before 
the  hing.  At  the  i'arnre  time  I wrote  to  Father  Cle- 
mens ä Jefu,  requefling  that  he  would  repair  to 
Verqpolc  as  foon  as  he  could.  When  he  arrived, 
we  lubmitted  the  whole  affair  to  mature  difcuflion, 
and  at  length  refolved  to  appeal  immediately  to  the 
king. 

We  therefore  purchafed  without  delay  two  Eu- 
ropean paintings,  a large  mirror,  fifteen  pounds  of 
red  fandal  wood,  and  twelve  bottles  of  Perfian  rofe 
water;  articles  which,  according  to  the  eftablifhed 
etiquette,  muH  be  prefented  to  the  king  by  thofe 
who  wifh  to  0b1ai.11  an  audience.  On  the  2oth  of 
June  1780,  we  proceeded  to  Piruvandaburam , and 
immediately  made  the  prime  minifter  acquainted 
with  our  intention.  As  M.  Adrian  Moens  gover- 
nor  of  Cochin,  and  M.  John  Torlefs  governor  of 
Angenga,  had  both  written  letters  to  the  king  in  our 
favour,  the  minilter  embraced  the  earlielt  opportu- 
nity  of  gratifying  our  wifh  es  ; and  the  more  fo  as 
we  had  taken  the  precaution  to  announce  ourlelves 
as  delegates  trom  the  pope,  and  procurators  of  the 
miflionary  efiablifhment. 

As  foon  as  we  made  our  appearance  before  the 
gate  of  the  caflle,  the  guard  prefented  his  arms,  and 
the  minilter  fent  a guide  to  condudt  the  perfons  who 
bore  our  palanquin  to  the  door  of  the  palm-garden 
in  which  the  king  refided.  Here  our  coolies,  or 
palanquin-bearers,  were  obliged  to  remain  behind 
us,  left,  being  people  of  the  loweft  calt,  they  might 
contarninate  the  royal  palace.  At  this  door  we 
were  received  by  the  king’s  cominander  in  chief.  who 
condudted  us  through  the  palm-garden  to  a fecond 
door,  where  the  king  was  waiting  for  us.  He  re- 
ceived us  Üanding,  and  furrounded  by  a great  num- 
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of  princes  and  officers.  Near  him  ftood  his 
fon,  with  a drawn  fahre  in  his  hand  •,  and,  in  a 
fhady  place  were  three  chairs,  one  of  which  was  del- 
tined  for  the  king,  and  the  other  two  for  me  and 
my  colleague.  When  we  had  all  three  taken  our 
feats,  the  attendants  formed  a circle  around  us.  I 
then  produced  the  pope’s  letter,  which  1 had  hi- 
therto  carried  in  a pocket-book  richly  embroidered 
according  to  the  eaflern  manner  ; raifed  it  aloft  j 
applied  it  to  my  forehead  in  order  to  fhew  my  re- 
fpect  for  the  perfonage  in  whole  name  I prefented 
it  •,  and  then  delivered  it  to  Sajnpradi  Kejhavapulla , 
the  fecretary  of  flate.  I he  latter  handed  it  to  the 
king,  who  alfo  raifed  it  up,  and  held  it  to  his  fore- 
head as  a token  of  refpaft  for  his  holinefs.  At  the 
moment  when  the  pope’s  letter  was  delivered  there 
was  a general  difcharge  of  the  cannon  of  the  caftle. 
After  the  king  had  alked  us  foine  common  quellions 
refpefting  the  naval  war  between  the  Englifh  and  the 
French  he  enquired  of  me,  in  particular,  how  long 
I had  been  in  Malabar  j and  how  I had  learned  to 
fpeak  the  language  of  the  country  with  fo  much 
fluency.  u I have  offen  obferved,5'  added  he,  “ that 
other  Europeans  are  either  unacquainted  with  it,  or, 
for  want  of  the  proper  pronunciation,  exprefs  thein- 
felves  fo  badly  that  they  can  fcarcely  be  under- 
Food.’*  I immediately  replied,  that  1 had  carefuliy 
ftudied  the  Brahman  book  slmarafinha.  1 he  king, 
on  this  anfwer,  feemed  highly  pleafed.  “ What  !” 
faid  he,  “ do  you  read  our  books  ?” — This  is  the 
real  and  principal  caufe  why  the  king,  during  the 
whole  time  of  my  refidence  in  Malabar,  behaved  to 
me  with  fo  much  kindnefs.  He  entertained  the 
utmoft  reverence  for  the  writings  and  religion  of 
his  people  ; and  as  he  faw  that  they  wer e ifudied 
by  the  Europeans,  this  paved  the  way  for  my  ob- 
laining  from  him  afterwards  many  favours,  which 
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^ere  of  the  greateft  benefit  to  the  Chriflian  reli- 
gion. 

When  the  hing  had  converfed  for  fome  time  on 
various  topics,  he  ordered  his  minifier  and  fecretary 
to  give  fuch  an  anfwer  to  our  petition,  and  fuch  re- 
hef  to  our  grievances,  which  we  had  fpecified  on  an 
Ola?  that  we  might  return  home  perfedfly  fatisfied 
and  eafy . For  my  part,  I could  not  help  admiring 
the  goodnefs  of  heart,  affability,  and  humanity  of 
this  prince,  as  well  as  the  fimplicity  of  his  houfe- 
hold  eftablifhment  and  way  of  Iife*  At  that  time 
he  and  all  the  perfons  of  his  courr,  according  to  the 
Malabar  mode,  had  nothing  on  their  bodies  but  a 
fmall  piece  of  cloth  fafiened  round  the  loins ; and 
the  only  mark  of  diftindlion  by  which  his  royal  dig- 
nity  could  be  difcovered,  was  a red  velvet  cap  with 
gold  fringes.  At  our  departure  he  accompanied  us 
as  far  as  the  door.  Next  morning  the  prime  mini- 
lter,  Cumaren  Cembaga  Pamapulla , feilt  for  us  to  his 
apartments,  and  cnquired  very  minutely  refpefting 
{he  behaviour  of  the  Pravaticarer  at  Verapole. 1 Be- 
ing  informed  that  this  officer,  with  the  afliffance  of 
the  Mahometans,  had  prevented  the  Chriflians  from 
frequenting  our  church,  he  was  highly  difpleafed  ; 
and  immeuiately  wrote  to  the  Cariacarer  at  Parur 
to  remove  him  from  his  office  as  an  inconfiderate 
man,  who  was  little  acquainted  with  the  king’s  in- 
tereft.  A new  inttrument  was  expedited  in  our  pre- 
lence,  by  which  immunity  from  all  impofts  whatever 
was  fecured  to  our  convent  in  future.  The  king 
then  fent'  to  us  by  a Brahman,  who  afted  the  part 
of  houlehold  ffeward,  and  who  was  accompanied  by 
another  officer,  a fervice  of  diffies  prepared  after  the 
Malabar  manner,  and  which  were  paid  for  out  of 
the  royal  treafury.  Thefe  particular  marks  of  fa- 
vour  are  fhewn  only  to  fuch  perfons  as  give  the  king 
diltinguiffied  proofs.  of  their  reipefL 
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The  hing  had  learned  Englifh  for  feveral  months, 
and  fpoke  it  exceedingly  well.  As  he  obferved  that 
the  Englifh  was  as  familiär  to  me  as  the  Malabar, 
he  fent  to  me  in  the  evening  his  chamberlain,  Pay- 
ampalli  Curipu , to  requeft_  tnat  I would  explain  to 
bim.  in  the  Malabar  lartguage,  the  parts  of  fpeech. 
of  the  Englifh  grammar,  becaufe  he  was  always  at 
a lofs  refpecting  them.  He  had  indeed  an  Englifh 
mafter ; but  he  was  not  able  to  give  him  a proper 
explanation,  in  the  Malabar  language,  of  the  pre- 
cil'e  meaning  of  thefe  technological  terms.  1 irame- 
diately  wrote  them  down  on  a piece  of  paper,  and 
arranged  them  in  two  oppofite  columns,  the  one  in 
Englifh  and  the  other  in  the  Malabar  language.  The 
hing  found  my  explanation  perfedtly  clear,  and  ever 
after  called  me  always  his  Guru  or  preceptor.  He  was 
extremely  defirous  to  retain  me  at  his  court;  but  the 
crafty  ßrahmans  found  means  to  diffuade  him  from 
his  defign.  My  companion  and  I therefore  returned 
home  ; the  Pruvaticarer  was  difplaced  ; and  our 
convent,  as  well  as  the  miffionary  eltablifhment,  was 
fuffered  to  remain  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  1 he 
Chriflians  of  Alapußfe  and  Muttam  were  fo  rejoiced 
at  the  depofition  of  the  Pravaticarer,  that  they  came 
to  meet  us,  as  we  returned,  with  drutns  and  other 
mufical  inftruments. 

Some  time  before  I failed  for  Europe,  being  de- 
firous to  obtain  an  anfwer  from  the  king  to  the  letter 
which  had  beeil  written  to  him  by  Clement  XIV. 
I at  length  received  one  by  means  of  Payampalli 
Curipu , before  mentioned.  It  was  addreffed  to  the 
preferit  pope  Pius  XVI.  and  contained,  befides  other 
things,  an  affurance  from  the  king  that  he  would 
take  under  his  prote:Hon  the  miffionaries  and  Chrif- 
tians  in  general,  who  had  been  recommended  to 
him  by  his  holinefs.  M.  Pietro  de  Vegas,  who  in- 
üructed  the  king  in  Englifh,  and  who  had  the  care 
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ofthe  correfpondence  with  foreign  courts,  tranflated 
it  into  Portuguefe.  The  king  fubfcribed  it  with  his 
own  hand,  and,  according  to  the  oriental  cuftom, 
caufed  it  to  be  inclofed  in  a bag,  in  which  1 tranf- 
mitted  it  to  M.  Antonelli,  the  diredtor  of  the  Pro- 
paganda. The  prefent  pope  rcturned  an  anfwer  in 
an  apoftolic  letter  dated  February  24th  1790,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fent  him  his  portrait,  which  arrived 
fafely  on  the  coafl  of  Malabar,  and  was  delivered  to 
his  majefty  in  the  month  of  March  1793,  by  rny 
agent  Francifcus  ä Sandto  Elifaeo,  a barefooted  Car- 
melite.  This  eccleftaftic,  in  a letter  dated  Verapole 
May  1 3 th  1793,  informed  me  that  the  king  had 
received  him  in  the  politefl  mariner,  and  had  tefti' 
fied  the  utmoll  fatisfaclion  on  account  of  the  letter, 
as  well  as  the  pope’s  portrait ; fo  that  he  expe&ed 
the  bell  confequences  from  them.  The  hing,  indeed, 
foon  after,  took  fuch  meafures  that  all  the  grievances 
of  the  Malabar  Chriftians  were  redrefled  in  the 
kindeft  manner  ; and  he  prefented  Father  Francifcus 
with  a gold  bracelet  worth  100  rupees.  There  is 
reafon,  therefore,  to  hope  that  Chriftianity  on  the 
Malabar  coafl  will  acquire  new  ftrength,  and  be 
4gain  raifed  to  its  former  flate  of  refpeäability. 

In  the  year  1783  fome  of  the  clergy  on  the  coafl 
of  Travancor  thought  proper  to  impofe  certain  fines 
on  the  Chriflian  filhermen  belonging  to  their  con- 
.gregations.  The  filhermen  complained  to  the  king, 
who  was  then  at  P admcmaburam,  and  requefed  he 
would  expel  thefe  ecclefiaflics  from  the  kingdom. 
The  king,  in  confequence  of  this  application,  fent  a 
letter  to  the  bifhop  and  apoftolic  vicar,  Carolus  ä 
3 an clo  Conrado,  in  which  he  informed  him  that  he 
had  refolved  to  leparate  totally  feventy  five  congre- 
gations  from  the  diocefe  of  Cochin,  and  to  place 
thepi  under  the  infpection  of  the  apoftolic  vicar,  that 
he  might  commit  the  Charge  of  them  to  his  miflio- 
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inaries  belonging  to  the  Propaganda.  He  therefore 
defired  that  the  bifhop  would  immediately  repair  to 
Patnam,  to  examine  into  the  condudt  of  the  above 
Portuguefe  clergy  j and  that  he  would  difmils  thole 
found  culpable,  and  take  poffefTion  of  the  before- 
mentioned  churches. 

The  bifhop  being  at  that  time  fick,  I was  obliged 
to  fupply  his  place,  and  to  proceed  to  Padmanaba- 
ram.  At  Piruvandaburam  my  coolies  or  palanquin- 
bearers  ranaway;  i'o  that  1 was  obliged  to  travel 
tvvelve  miles  onfoot  on  the  king’s  high  road,  named 
Madaca-va,  which  none  but  the  Brahmans  and  no- 
bility  dare  to  tread.  As  foon  as  1 approached  Pad- 
manaburam , 1 repaired  to  a very  finall  church  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  caftle  ; for  the  gates  were  fhut, 
and  no  perfon  belonging  to  the  inferior  cafis,  in 
which  the  Europeans  are  commonly  included,  was 
fuifered  to  enter  the  city.  This  took  place  on  the 
2^d  of  September  1783.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
the  king  heard  of  my  arrival,  when  he  refolved  to 
inake  an  exception  in  my  favour  from  the  feverity 
of  this  law.  He  therefore  fent  to  me,  next  morn- 
ing,  four  of  the  nobility  of  his  court  to  conduct  me 
into  the  city.  They  accompanied  me  to  the  ha.bi- 
tation  of  the  king’s  fecretary,  where  his  majefiy  was 
waiting  to  receive  me  ; for  on  that  day  he  could  not 
give  me  audience  in  his  own  palace,  left  it  fhould 
be  defiled. 

When  I approached  the  place,  the  king’s  guard 
of  honour,  confiiting  of  500  men',  came  under  arms 
to  meet  me ; and  formed  themfelves  into  two  lines, 
between  which  1 was  obliged  to  pafs.  The  king, 
who  was  fitting  in  an  kuropean  arm-chair,  received 
me  with  great  friendfhip,  and  addreffed  me  as  fol- 
lows : “ 1 have  fent  for  you,  Father,  that  you  may 
fettle  the  difputes  between  my  Chriflian  fubjetts 
and  your  clergy.  1t  is  my  will  that  the  clergy  have 
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a fufficient  maintenance,  and  a proper  income  for 
their  fupport ; but  I will  not  fuffer  them  to  opprefs 
my  fubjecfs  by  the  impofition  of  fines.  Look/* 
added  he,  <c  here  ftands  my  minifter  (the  Sarvadi- 
cariacärer  Nagampulla and  there  my  fecretary 
( Sampradi  Kcjhavapulla J,  devife  with  them  what 
is  beit  to  be  done,  and  then  let  meknow  therefult.’* 
\Ve  did  as  the  king  defired  j and  as  I had  no  great 
inclination  to  undertake  the  very  difficult  and  bur- 
thenfome  adminiftration  of  feventy*five  congrega- 
tions,  I endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  minilters  to 
write  to  the  archbifhop  of  Goa,  and  accommodate 
the  matter  in  an  amicable  manner.  Some  of  the 
clergy  complained  of  were  obliged  to  pay  a certain 
fum  of  Tnoney,  by  way  of  punifhment ; and  a new 
Padiola , or  tarif,  was  eflablifhed,  to  fettle  once  more 
the  lees  which  the  Chriflians  fhould  pay  to  the 
clergy  for  difcharging  their  facred  funftions,  and 
which  the  latter  lüould  be  authorifed  to  exadf. 

As  the  king  would  not  fuffer  me  to  depart  tili 
this  bufmefs  was  completely  fettled,  I was  obliged 
to  remain  fixteen  days  at  Padmanoburam.  Daring 
that  period  his  majefty  fent  to  me  every  day  the 
Kopu,  which  is  a certain  difh  prepared  in  the  Ma- 
labar manner.  As  the  feftival  of  the  goddefs  Saraf- 
•vadi  was  then  celebrating,  (on  which  account,  as  I 
have  already  faid,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  fhut,) 

I employed  a part  of  my  time  in  obferving  the  reli- 
gious  praäices  of  the  Brahmans. 

Sarafvadi  is  the  wife  of  Brahma,  the  creator  of 
the  univerfe  ; and  the  harmony,  proportion,  and 
order  obferved  in  it,  are,  according  to  the  doärine 
of  the  Brahmans,  to  be  afcribed  to  her  influence 
alone.  Her  Opponent  is  the  goddefs  of  diforder  and 
contention,  named  Mudevi.  A tabernacle  had  been 
conftruded  for  Sarafvadi  under  a large  tent,  and 
£ great  number  of  Bf^hmans  were  buftly  employed 
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in  waiting  upon  her.  After  many  Jibations,  the 
ltatue  of  the  goddefs  was  at  length  carried  round  in 
proceffion,  ftrewed  over  withflowers,  and  then  placed 
upon  an  altar.  After  this  the  king  approached  in 
great  magnificence,  and  with  the  mofl  devout  refpect 
prefented  to  her  his  dagger  as  an  offering.  Düring 
this  time  all  the  gates  of  the  city  were  befet  with 
foldiers,  and  no  one  was  fuffered  to  go  out  or  to 
enter.  The  feftival  continued  eight  days ; and  when 
it  was  finifhed,  the  king  diftributed  prefents  to  the 
Brahmans.  Each  received  a rupee,  though  rqor? 
than  4000  were  fometimes  affembled.  The  highr 
prieft  prefented  to  the  king  a Vaßram , that  is,  a piece 
of  filk  or  cotton  duff ; a Viraghen , or  piece  of  gold, 
worth  about  three  feudi ; and  a cow,  as  the  fupport 
of  life,  becaufe  thefe  people  live  chiefly  upon  milk 
and  butter.  Such  a prefent  is  called  Godänam.  It 
has  been  ufual  in  India  fince  the  earlied  ages ; and 
no  greater  favour  can  be  fhewn  to  a Brahman  by 
the  king  than  to  give  him  a cow. 

At  the  end  of  fixfeen  days  I at  length  obtained 
leave  to  depart  ; but  before  I fet  out,  1 wrote  to  the 
bifliop  and  apodolic  vicar,  to  inform  him  in  what 
manner  I had  fettled  the  bufinefs.  This  letter  has 
been  printed  at  full  length  in  my  India  Chrißiana . 
As  the  Cajfunar  or  clergyman  of  the  Chriftians  of 
St.  Thomas  at  Callurcada,  whofe  narae  was  Ciandis 
had  applied  to  me  to  get  fome  abufes  reformed  which 
had  crept  into  his  congregation,  I converfed  on  that 
fubjett  with  the  prime  mini  der  Cumären  Cembaga 
Rämapulla , and  procured  from  him  a letter  to  the 
officer  at  Amba'apußje , to  whofe  jurifdidion  Callur- 
cada was  fubjed.  I Ihall  here  fubjoin  a copy  of  it, 
tranfiated  word  for  word  from  the  Malabar  lan- 
gtiage : 

“ The  bufinefs  refpeding  which  I write  is  this  5 
Father  Paolino  appeared  before  his  majelty  at  Pad+ 

manaburam. 
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manaburam , and  informed  him  that  fome  Mappu* 
hans  (fo  the  Chriflian  women  are  commonly  called) 
?n  the  parifh  of  Callurcäda , whieh  is  fubjedl  to  the 
juriididtion  of  the  governor  af  Cembrcolam , indulge 
m ci  iminal  intercourfe  wich  various  Shuddras  (Pagan 
nobility  of  the  fourth  caftj,  and  condefcend  to  live 
with  them  as  concubines.  Now,  as  this  is  the  cafe, 
contmued  the  Father  in  name  of  the  brfhop  of  Vera- 
folßj  the  diüindion  betvveen  the  cafts  will  be  de- 
flroyed,  and  nothing  but  confufion  will  prevail 
among  the  different  claflesof  the  inhabitants;  whieh 
gives  him  great  uneafinefs. 

Some  perfon  in  the  nerghbourhood,  and  particu- 
farly  the  governor,  ought  certainly  to  have  comrau- 
nicated  by  letter  an  account  of  thefe  irregularities, 
of  fo  mucn  importanee  to  be  known.  When  the 
Father  tranfmits  to  you  a lifl  of  thofe  who  keep  con- 
cubines,  you  will  immediately  caufe  them  to  be  ar- 
relfed  and  imprifoned.  If  they  are  convicted  of  the 
crime,  fend  them  hitherunder  a military  guard,  that 
they  may  be  banifhed  from  the  country,  and  tranf- 
ported  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Tovdla.  The 
eüects  of  the  Mappvliam , who  condefcend  to  be 
£ept  as  concubines,  fhall  be  feized  and  confifcated  ; 
and  an  account  of  their  immoveable  goods  fhall  be 
tkLivered  in  to  his  majefty’s  exchequer  *.  Such  is 
the  will  of  his  majefly. 

* It  is  here  evident,  tlrat  confounding  the  different  cafts  was 
adUgned  as  a.  reafon  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergv,  why  women 
t)t  the  inferior  cafts,  who  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  kept  asconcu 
birtes,  by  Nayrs  of  the  higher  cafts,  ought  to  be  punifhed.  By 
»liefe  means  they  fnpported  a Pagan  culfom,  total!  v ineonfiftentwitb 
the  fpirit  of  true  Chriftianity,  whieh  confiders  all  mankind  aschil- 
dren  of  the  fame  father.  This  fyncretifm  of  the  Pagan  and  the 
Chriflian  religion  has  at  all  times  beeil  allowed  by  the  ehnreh  of 
B«me.  In  China,  for  example,  the  Jefuits  declared  the  heavens 
to  be  a divinity,  and  permitted  their  adherents  to  worihip  it,  as 
well  as  allowed  different  kinds  of  oblatioqs,  F. 
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« The  Father  (lates  farther,  that  when  the  Map* 
pulians  (Chrillians  of  St.  Thomas)  aflemble  to  ar- 
tend divine  fervice,  the  Pravaticarer  (receiver  of 
the  king’s  revenue)  feizes  the  boat  in  which  they 
arrive,  drags  the  people  by  force  from  the  church 
doors,  and  compels  them  to  ferve  his  majefty.  ln 
the  lad  place,  the  Father  has  complained  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  that  fome  magiftrates  at  Ambalapußie  borrowed 
money,  a long  time  ago,  from  the  church,  and  have 
paid  neither  principal  nor  intereft  ; and  alfo  that 
a large  copper  kettle  borrowed  from  them  had  re-*- 
ceived  confiderable  damage,  and  that  no  compenfa- 
tion  had  been  made  for  it. 

“ ln  confequence  of  thefe  complaints,  his  majefly 
has  ordered,  and  commands  by  the  prefent  letter, 
that  all  money  borrowed  from  the  church  drall  be 
repaid  as  fpeedily  as  podible,  with  the  ufual  legal 
intereft  ; and  it  is  at  the  fame  time  exprefsly  for- 
bidden  to  borrow  any  thing  from  it  in  future. 
Thofe  who  took  poffellion  of  the  boat  diall  be  con- 
demned  to  pay  a fine,  and  to  give  the  proprietors  of 
the  boat  a proper  compenfation  for  the  ufe  of  it. 
Thofe  who  employed  the  kettle  (hall  make  good  the 
damage,  and  be  over  and  above  punilhed.  d he 
kettle  (hall  beimmediately  returned,  andnever  again 
taken  from  the  church  for  any  profane  purpofe. 

“ That  all  thefe  commands  of  his  majefty  may  be 
ftriclly  attended  to,  and  itnmediately  put  in  execu- 
tion,  his  majefty  tranlmits  to  you,  at  Ambalapujhe , 
the  prefent  letter,  by  a Velkaren  (one  of  his  guards  of 
honour,  armed  with  a pike  and  Haft),  who  has 
Orders  not  to  fufFer  you  to  quit  your  houfe  tili  every 
thing  be  punctually  done  as  here  defired.  Shoulj 
you,  however,  be  indilpofed,  his  majefty  will  not 
enforce  his  Orders  withfeverity;  butrequefts  that  you 
immediately  write  to  the  Cariacarev  (inferior  ma- 
ciftratej,  and  Charge  him  with  the  execution  of  thefe 

commands. 
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commands.  The  Veikcren  will  confine  him  in  his 
own  houfe  under  a proper  guard  tili  every  thing  is 
done  to  your  fatisfatfion.  His  majefty  alfo  requelts, 
1 lat  ie  may  be  informed  by  the  Velkaren  when  this 
bufmefs  is  brought  to  the  wifhed-for  conclufion. 
1 his  refcript  fhall  be  tranfmitted  by  the  clerk  and 
lecretary  of  the  criminai  courr  ro  the  Sarvadica- 
rmarer  zt  Almfuße  and  be  regiftered  among  the 
T<^,a.  re  criPts*  ^ his  was  written,  in  confequence 
oLhrs  majefty’s  Orders,  by  Cumaren  Cembaga  Ramä- 
'pullci  Reimen — Cn  the  back  of  it  were  the  follow- 
lno  words:  “ Ambalapufljß  mvghatta  Sarvadicäria- 
carerka  varuna  Sadhänam that  is,  Letter  tobe 
tr^itted  to  the  chief  magiftrate  at  Ambalapufhe.. 

I ns  letter  of  a l'agan  minifler  may  ferve  as  a 
proof  how  much  power  the  light  of  found  reafon 
has  among  a people  whom  the  Europeans  call  bar- 
barous.  it  affords  a fpedmen  alfo  of  the  policy 
and  attention  to  the  executive  part  of  government 
which  prevail  at  the  court  of  this  Malabar  monarch. 
He  has  only  to  ccmmand,  and  his  Orders  are  imme- 
diately  executed  with  the  utmolf  pun&uality.  His 
miniflers  neither  can  nor  dare  have  recourfe  to  fuch 
fubterfugeS  as  thofe  of  the  European  courts.  An 
oath  from  .the  king,  a fmall  twig  fufpended  at  the 
door  in  his  name,  or  mere  confinement  at  one’s 
ovvn  houfe,  is  a check  upon  the  conduft  of  the 
miniffer,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  other  fubjefts. 

hen  luch  mild  mealures,  however,  do  not  produce 
the  intended  effed't,  the  offenders  are  fubjedled  to  a 
fine,  or  to  corporal  punifhment ; to  imprifonment, 
barirfliment  from  the  country,  or  perpetual  flavery 
Ml  chains.  7 

As  foon  as  I had  receiyed  the  two  letters  before- 
♦nentioned,  J departed  from  Padmanaburam.  The 
jninifter  paid  me  i oo  Kalis , to  defray  the  expences 
cf  my  journey  ; and  gaye  Orders  that  the  coolies 

who 
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who  carrled  my  palanquin  along  the  fea-coaft,  from. 
one  place  to  another,  (hould  be  paid  from  the  royal 
treafury.  When  1 arrived  at  Parur , the  Maho- 
metans  there  protefted  againft  the  king’s  order,  and. 
would  not  carry  me  farther,  under  the  pretence  that, 
being  a P anguel,  or  C hriftian  prieft,  I was  an  enemy 
to  their  religion.  I was  obliged,  therefore,  to  ftop 
five  whole  hours  tili  the  king’s  Pravaticarer  ap- 
peared,  who  caufed  the  refradlory  coolies  to  be 
foundly  beaten,  and  commanded  them  to  again  take 
up  my  palanquin. 

At  Callurcada  the  Chriflians  came  to  meet  me  in 
procefiion  with  mufical  inftruments  ; and  as  foon  as 
they  learned  that  I was  bearer  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  letter  from  the  minilter,  and  had  brought  the 
Valkaren  with  me  merely  on  their  accounr,  they 
made  the  intelligence  every  where  known ; fo  that 
many  of  the  diffolute  females,  who  were  to  have 
been  called  to  an  account,  immediately  abfconded. 
Some  of  them,  however,  were  punifhed  •,  but  the 
order  for  confifcating  their  propertv  was  not  carried 
into  execution.  In  every  other  refpect  the  iniunc- 
tions  contained  in  the  ininilter’s  letter  were  flridtly 
obeyed.  Jn  the  courfe  of  this  journey  one  of  thofe 
worthy  priefts,  againlt  whom  complaints  had  been 
made  to  the  king,  attempted  to  deflroy  me  at  ‘Tiru- 
vancada , by  putdng  poifon  in  my  drink.  As  foon 
as  I oblerved  it,  I took  three  dofes  of  a medicine 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Antidote  of  Madura, 
and  in  great  tribulation  and  diftrefs  fought  fhelter 
in  the  Danilh  fadtory  at  Coleci.  Here  1 was  con- 
fined  to  bed  ; but,  being  well  nurfed  and  artended, 

1 was  able  in  a few  days  to  continue  my  journey. 

In  the  month  of  April  1784  the  overleers  of  the 
temple  of  Shiva  at  Mattincera  would  not  permit  the 
miflionaries  to  fow  the  rice-fields  which  they  had  on 
leafe  from  them.  As  no  other  piece  of  land  could  : 
. 9 be 
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be  procurcd  at  that  time,  the  miffionaries  cord-* 
plained  to  M.  Van  Angelbec,  governor  of  Cochin. 
This  gentleman,  Unding  that  the  fields  lay  in  the  do- 
minions  of  the  king  of  Travancor,  and  that  he  could 
do  nothing  in  the  bufinefs,  advifed  me  to  take  a fe- 
cond  journey  to  P cidmanaburam,  in  order  to  procure 
another  refcript  from  the  king  ; and  he  at  the  fame 
time  furnifhed  me  with  fome  letters  of  recommend- 
ation.  ^ On  the  2ifl  of  April  I reached  Padmana- 
huram  in  fafety.  I carried  along  with  me  the  Ma- 
labar, knglifh,  and  Portuguefe  grammar,  which  1 
had  compofed  at  Giattiyäti , and  which  the  king  had 
required  from  me,  that  the  miniflers  of  his  court 
might  learn  linglifh  and  Portuguefe  by  the  aflilt- 
ance  of  the  Malabar  language.  Scarcely  had  the 
king  heard  of  my  arrival  when  he  fent  two  young 
noblemen,  P admanäihenpulla  and  Payampalli  Curipu , 
to  welcome  me  in  his  name,  and  to  attend  me  to 
an  audience.  I found  the  king  in  the  Varanda> 
that  is,  the  portico  of  his  palace,  fitring  on  a Perfian 
carpet,  and  leaning  with  one  arm  on  a large  velvet 
cufhion  ornamented  with  gold  fringes.  When  1 de- 
livered  to  hirn  the  grammar,  his  joy  feemed  to  be 
beyond  all  defcription.  In  my  prefence  he  fent  for 
the  two  lords  of  his  bed  charnber,  before  mentioned  ; 
fhew'ed  them  the  grammar  ; advifed  them  to  ftudy 
it  diligently  ; and  reprefented  to  them  how  necei- 
fary  it  was  that  princes  as  well  as  Ifatefmen,  on  ac-^ 
count  of  their  continual  intercourfe  with  the  furo- 
jreans,  fhould  make  themfelves  acquainted  wüth  thefe 
languages.  On  this  occafion  the  king  prefented  me 
\yith  a gold  bracelet,  a gold  flyle  for  writing  on  palm- 
leaves,  and  a fmall  knife  for  cutting  thefe  leaves  tothe 
proper  fize.  I received  from  him  allo  a letter  to  the 
civil  officer  at  Parur,  in  confequcnce  of  which  he 
■was  to  announce  publicly  that  the  king  had  done 
de  the  honour  to  appoint  me  one  of  the  gentlemen 

of 
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pf  iiis  court.  The  intrinfic  value  of  the  above  pre-* 
lents  was  indeed  not  very  confiderable,  for  it  was 
equal  only  to  about  twelve  fequins  ; but  in  other 
refpedts  they  were  of  the  higheft  importance,  as  the 
hing  gives  fuch  articles  to  thofe  only  who  have  me- 
rited  his  favour.  No  perfon  in  Malabar  dare  ufe 
any  of  them  without  the  king’s  exprefs  permiflion. 
They  are  marks  of  honour,  which  he  diltributes  in 
the  fame  manner  as  our  European  princes  do  rib- 
bons  of  different  Orders.  Thofe  alfo  who  receive 
them  enjoy  certain  privileges  and  advantages ; fuch, 
for  example,  as  that  they  cannot  be  carried  before 
any  magiftrate  tili  the  king  is  previoufly  inforrned  ; 
that  they  can  travel  every  where  along  the  high- 
W'ays  ; that  they  are  not  obliged  to  wait  in  the  mi- 
nilter’s  antichamber,  and  that  they  are  not  required 
to  give  place  to  any  perfon  whatever;  with  other 
rhings  of  the  like  kind. 

The  king  made  no  hefitation  to  caufe  a refcript 
to  be  prepared,  in  vircue  of  which  we  were  autho- 
rifed  to  fow  our  fields  with  rice.  Elaving  thus  ac- 
complilhed  the  objedt  of  my  journey,  I fet  out  to 
return  ; and,  proceeding  along  the  fea-coait,  arrived 
in  five  days  at  Verapole.  Here  l was  obliged  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  vicar-general ; for  our  bilhop,  Ca- 
rolus a Sandto  Conrado,  had  gone  to  Bombay,  where 
he  feil  ill,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  January  1785. 

On  the  8 th  of  September  1786  I again  had  an 
audience  of  the  king  Rama  Varmer  at  Parier,  where 
I obtained  another  refcript,  by  which  he  granted  to 
the  congregation  at  Verapole  a frnall  piece  of  land, 
that  had  been  gradually  throvvn  up,  and  formed  by 
the  river  before  our  convent. 

ln  the  year  17 87  I remained  at  his  court  at  Tir.u- 
vandaram  during  the  whole  month  of  April,  and 
defended  there  the  privileges  of  the  miflionaries 
againfl  the  rebellious  Chriftians,  who  refufed  any 

longer 
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fonger  obedience  to  the  European  bifhop  of  that 
diftrich 

In  the  year  1788  I paid  a vifit  to  the  king  of  Tra* 
vancor  near  Canigia,  at  the  country  feat  of  the  be- 
töre-mentioned  governor  of  Cochin,  M.  Van  An- 
gelbec,  a man  of  great  talents  and  integrity. 
Though  a Lutheran,  he  rendered  us  efiential  fervice 
npon  many  important  occafions,  and  particularly 
during  the  difputes  which  the  Pagan  governors  be- 
gan  with  the  miflionaries  and  bifhops.  The  prime 
minifter  Cumaren  Cembaga  Rämapulla  had  died,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  the  king's  fecretary  Sampradi 
Keßjavapulla.  This  ambitious  young  man  affumed 
the  name  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  Devanijhi , and  ex- 
adled  from  the  fubjedls  exorbitant  taxes,  in  order  to 
increafe  the  public  revenue,  and  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  the  king.  During  the  conteft,  in  which  we 
were  involved  with  the  rebellious  Chriftians  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  the  year  1787,  he  impofed  on  the  mif- 
fionary  eftablifhment  at  Verapole  a tribute  of  500 
crowns.  The  king,  however,  had  long  before 
remitted  this  tax  ; but  we  had  no  written  docu- 
ment  to  adduce  as  a proof.  Devaiiifhi , juft  at  this 
time,  took  it  into  his  head  to  lend  to  Verapole  fix 
loldiers,  under  a petty  officer,  with  Orders  to  confine 
the  apofiolic  vicar,  Louis  Maria  ä Jefu,  to  his 
apartment,  and  to  guard  him  there  tili  the  500 
crowns  were  paid.  The  bifhop.  having  inforrned  me, 
by  a note,  of  his  arreff,  I immediately  repaired  to 
the  king,  who  at  that  time  was  at  Perimannur , 
not  far  from  Angicaimal.  As  Devanijhi  knew  too 
well  that  1 was  in  great  favour  with  the  king,  he 
refufed  me  the  lette.r  of  introduftion  necefTary  to 
obtain  an  audience,  left  his  majefly  fiiould  be  made 
acquainted  with  his  bad  conduct.  The  bifhop  had 
been  already  too  days  in  arreft,  with  two  mufkets 
placed  acrofs  each  other  before  the  door  of  his 

chamber. 
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chämber.  In  this  ftate  of  diftrefs  I applied  to  M.Vari 
Angelbec,  and  informed  him  of  every  thing  that 
had  happened.  Pie  fent  for  me  to  his  houfe  ; and 
the  king,  as  foon  as  I appeared,  faluted  me  with 
great  civilitv,  and  we  immedlatfely  entefed  mto  con- 
verfation.  All  the  magiftrates  and  members  of  the 
council  at  Cochin,  who  Were  there  affembled  to 
pay  their  refpedts  to  the  king,  and  to  fettle  fome 
bufinefs  refpecling  the  Dutch  Eafl  India  Company, 
were  ftruck  with  aftonifhment.  "When  I told  him 
that  our  bifhop  was  in  confinement,  he  feemed  quite 
furprifed ; turned  inftantly  round  to  the  minifter, 
and  alked  who  had  given  fuch  Orders.  The  mini- 
fter endeavoured  to  exculpate  himfelf ; but  M.  \'an 
Angelbec,  interrupting  him,  faid,  that  bifhops 
ought  not  to  be  treated  in  that  manner.  The  king 
then  caufed  a letter  to  be  written  to  the  petty  officer 
commanding  the  party  by  whom  the  bifhop  was 
guarded,  which  contained  an  order  for  him  to  with- 
draw  his  men  ; and  the  minifter,  who  heard  all  this* 
feemed  greatly  afhamed. 

Of  fuch  difagreeable  difputes,  in  which  I was  in- 
volved  with  the  fubaltern  magiftrates*  I could  relate 
various  inftances.  The  caufe  of  them  was  the  op- 
preftion  and  extortion  which  thefe  people  were  al- 
ways  exercifing  againft  fome  of  the  Chriftian  con- 
gregations.  I was  condantly  employed,  by  day  as 
well  as  by  night,  either  in  accommodating  quarrels 
between  congregations,  or  putting  a ftop  to  the  irre- 
gularities  of  the  Chriftians,  and  the  rapacity  of  the 
officers  of  government,  who  endeavoured  to  procure 
inoney,  both  from  individuals  and  congregations, 
fometimes  by  cunning  and  fometitnes  by  open  force. 
It  may  with  truth  be  aflerted,  that  nothing  is  the  caufe 
of  the  eternal  difputes  between  the  Indian  Chriftians 
and  the  Pagans,  but  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants,  andavarice  on  the  part  of  the  foyereign  and 

O his 
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his  minilters,  I mtift,  however,  render  homage  to 
truth,  by  acknowledging  that  the  latter  do  not  go 
unpunilhed,  when  their  knavery  is  made  knowti, 
and  communicated  to  the  king. 

1 1 is  probable  that  a great  part  of  the  Chriltiana 
of  St.  Thomas  in  India  came  from  Perfia  or  Chaldea.- 
1 conclude  fo  from  the  following  circumftanees : 
i ft,  becaufe  the  Arabs  eftabliflied  in  India'  are  alfo- 
foreigners  ; 2d,  becaufe  the  Jews  there  were  origi- 
iially  from  Perfia  ; 3d,  becaufe  the  Chrillians  of  St. 
J homas,  as  well  as  tnofe  of  the  fame  fe£t  in  Perfia, 
follow  the  Syrio-Chaldaic  ritual ; 4th,  becaufe  their 
bilhops  formerly  were  ordained  in  Perfia ; and,  51h, 
becaufe  the  Chrillians  of  St.  Thomas  in  India,  like 
thofe  of  Perfia,  were  in  the  earlielt  periods  Neftori- 
ans  ; and  becaufe,  on  accurate  examination,  a great 
fimilarity  is  obferved  in  the  worßiip  and  religious 
praflices  of  both.  rI  he  rites,  liturgy,  ceremonies  and 
books  ol  thefe  Chriltians,  bear  evident  marks  of  a 
Chaldaic  or  Perfian  extradfion.  Though  the  Malabar 
dialect  is  at  prefent  the  mother  tongue  of  the  Chrif- 
tians  of  St.  1 homas  in  India,  they,  however,  employ 
Chaldaic  phrafes  when  they  fpeak  of  facred  and  reli- 
gious objefts.  Thus,  for  example,  they  call  God 
Al  aha  ; the  Holy  Ghoft,  Ruha  ; the  grace  of  God, 
Taibufa ; baptifm,  Mamodifa ; the  crofs,  Shli-va  ; 
and  mafs,  Curubana.  Had  they  been  originally  In- 
dians, why  Ihould  they  make  ule  of  fach  Chaldaic 
expreflions,  and  not  much  rather  of  words  peculiar 
to  the  Malabar  or  Samfcred  languages  ? It  is,  there- 
fore,  not  improbable,  that  a confiderable  number  of 
Chrillians  went  from  Perfia  and  Chaldea  to  India, 
and  united  thetnfelves  to  the  fmall  body  of  the  ori- 
ginal Indian  Chrillians,  whofe  anceltors  were  for- 
merly converted  to  the  Chrillian  faith  by  the  apoltle 
Thomas  at  Mailapuri , which  they  unanimoufly  con- 
fider  as  the  place  that  firlt  gave  birth  to  Chtillianity 
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In  India..  This  much  is  certain,  that  all  thefe 
Chriftians,  in  the  year  1502,  at  which  period  Vafco 
de  Gama  came  a fecond  time  to  Malabar,  were 
Neftorians.  Some  of  them  denied  the  divinity  of 
Chrift,  and  could  not  endure  images ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  fhewed  a greater  reverence  for  the 
holy  crofs.  They  had  no  other  facraments  than 
Baptifm,  the  Lad  Supper,  and  the  Confecration  of 
Priefts.  They  believed  that  the  fouls  of  the  juft 
were  not  admitted  into  the  prefence  of  God  before 
the  final  judgement,  and  that  tiil  that  period  they 
were  to  remain  in  Eden.  They  employed  a kind 
of  baptifm  quite  different  from  ours ; and  their 
priefl s all  pra&ifed  fimony,  as  they  difpenfed  the  fa- 
crament  merely  for  inoney.  Many  of  the  poor 
people  were  not  baptifed,  becaufe  they  were  not  able 
to  pay  the  fees.  The  facrifice  of  the  Mafs  was  efta- 
blifhed  accörding  to  the  manner  of  the  Neftorians. 
The  wine  which  they  confecrated  was  palm-wine, 
called  by  the  Indians  Tagaram  or  Aracca.  The  Hoft: 
conftfted  of  forne  wheaten  flour  mixed  with  falt  and 
oil;  and  it  was  alwäys  let  down  from  a hole  above  the 
altar,  when  the  prieft  was  to  blefs  it.  Mafs  was 
read  every  Sunday,  but  nö  perfon  was  obliged  to 
attend  it.  On.  Sunday  evening  every  one  might  eat 
flefti ; on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays  they  ate  fifh  or 
herbsj  and  on  Shrove- Sunday  there  was  a general 
fall.  1 heir  holy  water,  the  preparation  of  which 
was  left  to  the  facriftan,  conftfted  of  common  river 
water,  in  which  a few  particles  of  earth,  brought 
from  the  grave  of  St.  Thomas  at  Mailapuri , were 
diffolved.  Their  feftivals  always  began  the  preced- 
ing  evening,  and  ended  towards  evening  the  day 
following.  Düring  that  time  the  fhops  were  fhut, 
and  all  labour  ceafed.  Their  priefts  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  employ  excommunication,  known  under 
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the  natne  of  Maharon , and  which  is  very  feverS 
againft  offen  d er  s *. 

In  the  year  1599,  thefe  Chriflians,  by  the  exer- 
tions  of  Alexis  Menefez,  archbifhop  of  Goa,  were 
united  to  the  Catholic  church.  As  fome  cuftoms  of 
the  oriental  churches  were,  however,  introduced 
among  them  in  the  council  at  Udiamper , and  as 
they  by  degrees  found  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
Portuguefe  infupportable,  they  raifed  a violent  out- 
cry  againft  them  ; and  in  a tumultuary  congrefs, 
- held  on  the  22d  of  May  1 6 53,  at  Alangatta , at  length 
formaUy  feparated  from  the  Catholic  church  f.  A 
re-union  was,  however,  effeded  by  the  bare-footed 
Carmelites ; and  at  prefent  there  are,  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  as  I have  already  obferved,  eighty-four 
Roman  Catholic,  and  thirty-five  Schifmatic  congre- 
gations,  the  latter  of  which  adhere  to  the  errors  of 
the  Jacobites.  Thefe  congregations  fupport  each 
other,  and  form  a kind  of  Chriftian  republic.  If 
any  one  of  them  is  injured,  they  all  make  a common 
caufe  of  it.  The  clergy  and  elders  fettle  all  quarrels 
and  difputes  which  arife  among  the  members  of  their 
diftefent  congregations  ; excommunicate  the  contu- 
macious,  but  with  the  confent  of  the  bifhop  or  mif- 

* That  the  Chriftlans  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  received  their 
firft  teachers,  as  well  as  their  religious  notions,  cuftoms  and  ex- 
prefiions  from  the  Syrio-Neftorian  Cliriftians  at  Bagdad  and  Bafra 
(Baffora),  hasbeen  fully  provedby  La  Croze,  in  his  State  of  the 
Indian  Church.  The  deviations  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
fie re  mentioned,  may  ferve  to  Ihew  how  many  innovations  it  has 
gradually  niade  in  the  Chriftian  worfhip  withoutthe  leaft  necef- 
ftty.  F. 

+ Of  this  Alexis  de  Menefez,  or  Menezes,  I have  already 
fpoken  in  the  note,  p.  91.  The  acts  of  the  council  of  Ut/iamper, 
which  are  eXtremely  fcarce,  clearly  Ihew  that  this  archbiftiop  was 
a violent  overbearing  man.  It  cannot  excite  any  furprife,  that 
people  united  by  force  to  the  Romifti  church  ftiould  make  them« 
iclvcs  independent  as  foon  as  they  could.  F. 
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fionary,  and  exclude  them  from  the  fociety  of  rhe 
faithful.  Confeffion  and  the  holy  facrament  are  de-1 
nied  to  Tuch  perfons  ; no  prieft  dare  enter  their  habi- 
tations  ; they  can  be  married  neither  publicly  nor 
privately  ; and  are  not  allowei  to  be  prefent  at  the 
data , or  feftival  of  commemoration,  vvbich  is  cele- 
brated  every  year  in  their  houfes  in  revnembrance 
of  deceafed  relations.  This  fentence  of  excommu- 
nication  is  never  recalled  tili  thofe  who  lie  under  it 
have  made  fufficient  atonement  for  their  fms,  which 
muft  always  be  done  before  the  judgement-feat  of 
the  congregation.  If  the  offender  wifhes  to  be  again- 
received  into  thebofom  of  the  Church,  he  nnilt  crave 
mercy  on  his  knees  at  the  church-door,  on  a Sunday 
or  Feftival,  when  all  the  people  are  affembled  to 
public  worfhip.  The  Caffanaris  orpriefts,  the  Caria- 
carer  or  overfeers,  and  the  Muppemnar  or  elders, 
then  aflemble  and  exafnine  fite  conduct  of  the  peni- 
tent,  together  with  every  concomitant  circumftance, 
and  likewife  the  ftate  of  his  property  and  goods.  If 
he  is  rieh,  he  is  with  one  voice  required  to  piy  a 
Präcittam , that  is,  a public  fine  ; fo  that  he  muft 
prefent  to  the  church  a Ciodana  of  lamp-oil,  a large 
umbrella  covered  with  red  cloth,  a covering  for  the 
altar,  or  fome  other  thing  of  the  like  kind  which 
can  be  ufed  in  divine  fervice.  If  he  has  no  property, 
a large  wooden  crofs  is  placed  on  his  fhoulders  while 
he  is  kneeling  at  the  church-door  ; a human  fkull  is 
put  into  his  hand,  and  in  that  manner  he  is  made 
tp  creep  round  the  church ; or  he  is  fent  to  Ma- 
leatur , where  he  muft  do  penance  at  the  foot  of 
the  holy  crofs,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  eredfed 
there  by  the  apoftle  Thomas  himfelf.  Women  muft 
bear  a death’s  head,  or  a wax-candle.  When  the 
penance  is  over,  the  biftrop,  mifftonary,  or  prieft 
gives  the  offender  abfolution  in  the  prelence  of  the 
whole  congregation  by  means  of  a whip  or  rod, 
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that  the  fcandal  which  he  brought  on  his  Chriftia* 
orethren  may  thereby  be  removed 

The  Chrillians  of  St.  Ihomas  füll  celebrate  their 
Aapa,  or  love-feafis,  as  was  ufual  in  former  times. 
l hey  give  them  the  name  of  Nercia , public  vows. 
Ün  fuch  occafions  they  colledl  and  ftore  up  a great 
quantity  of  fugar-canes,  rice,  bananas,  honey,  and 
rice-fiour,  of  which  they  bake  a certain  kind  of 
fma  cakes  called  Appam.  Thefe  Appaniy  or  rice- 
cakes,  are  prepared  publicly  in  an  apartment  ad- 
joining  to  the  church.  On  the  day  of  the  folemnity 
all  the  people  affemble  in  the  church-yardj  and  the 
prielt,  placing  himfelf  in  the  door,  diflributes  to 
them  his  bldling.  Ihey  then  arrange  themfelves 
in  rows,  and  each  fpreads  before  him  a banana  Ieaf, 
to  fupply  the  place  of  a trencher.  When  this  is 
done,  the  prieft  commands  filence;  and  the  overfeers 
of  the  church,  walking  through  between  the  rows, 
give  to  each  his  portion  of  Appam  and  a few  flices 
of  banana.  No  Chrilüan  departs  without  having 
had  a fhaie.  What  is  left  is  given  to  the  Pagans, 
that  they  alfo  may  participate  in  this  love-feaft,  and 
be  incited  to  embrace  the  dodrines  of  the  Chriflian 
religion.  1t  is  certainly  an  affeding  fcene,  and  ca- 
pable  of  elevating  the  heart,  to  behold  fix  or  feven 
thoufand  perfons  of  both  fexes  and  all  ages  affem- 
bled,  and  receiving  together,  with  the  utmoff  reve- 
rence  and  devotion,  their  Appam , the  pledge  of  mu- 
tual union  and  lovej*. 

Chriflian  young  women,  who  have  no  property, 
always  receive  a dowery,  eiiher  from  the  congrega- 

* This  comJufl,  in  regard  to  the  reradmiffion  of  cxcommnni- 
cated  perfons  into  the  Church,  is  extremely  partial.  Thofe  who 
ar?  rieh,  are  merely  fined.  A great  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  who  are  asavaricious  asthey  are  fond  of  poyver,  behave  in 
the  fame  manner.  F, 

+ Agapx  have  bcen  retained  alfo  in  the  Greck  church, 

aad  Chrilnans  of  othtr  feßs  are  readily  admitted  to  them.  F, 
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■tion  or  the  treafury  of  the  church,  or  the  fines  im- 
pofed  on  the  rieh.  In  general,  it  amounts  to  a 
thoufand  Pana?n , or  twenty-five  feudi  ; but  accord- 
ing  to  their  circumftances  they  receive  fometimes  no 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  feudi,  becaufe  they  are 
never  delKtute  of  work.  Such  of  the  clergy  as  do 
their  duty,  muft  ahvays  keep  a lift  of  the  female 
orphans  who  belong  to  their  parifh  j and  they  and 
the  overfeers  of  the  church  are  bound  to  provide 
them  with  hufbands.  This  is  never  done  by  lot, 
but  according  to  their  age ; and  in  choofing  the 
huibands  no  regard  is  paid  to  property,  but  whether 
they  lead  regulär  lives,  and  are  in  a condition  to 
maintain  a wife  by  their  induft-ry.  Vanity,  fenfua- 
lity,  and  indolence  are  too  often  charaderiftic  pro- 
perties  of  the  European  women  ; but  thofe  of  Ma- 
labar diftinguifh  themfelves  by  fimplicity  of  manners, 
diligence,  and  contentment  *.  I Ihould  never  have 
done  were  I here  to  delineate  a pidure  of  the  hann- 
lefs  inoffenfive  manners  of  the  Chriftians  andPagans 
who  live  retired  among  the  diftant  mountains  and 
forefts,  where  they  feldom  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  vices  and  fhameful 
pradices  of  the  Europeans.  With  thefe,  however, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  towns  are  unfortu- 
nately  too  much  infeded.  Many  centuries  ago 
Plato  expreffed  a wifh,  that  people  of  virtuous  morals 
might  never  fettle  on  the  fea-coall,  becaufe  it  was 
always  to  be  apprehended  that  their  good  morals 
would  be  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  the  ftrangers  who 
arrived  there.  In  this  he  was  right ; for  we  are 
taught  by  experience  that  the  inhabitants  of  a coun- 
try  are  no  where  fo  worthlefs  and  debauched  as  in 

f Malting  provifion  for  young  women  in  poor  circumftances 
ii  indeed  praife-worthy,  Were  this  conduft  iimtated  by  the 
Chriftians  of  the  well,  many  a deftitute  girl  would  be  faved  from 
proftitution.  F- 
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places  lying  near  the  fea.  ln  Malabar  it  is  much 
eafier  to  keep  in  order  fifty  congregations  in  the 
inferior  part  of  the  country,  than  two  on  the  fea- 
.coaft,  where  the  inhabitants  have  intercourfe  with 
the  Europeans.  Difturbances  prevail  there  withotft 
endj  and  break  out  anew  at  leaft  every  three  years. 
*1  hey  are  to  be  afcribed  chiefly  to  their  Caffanciris  or 
priefts  ; for  thefe  men,  who  are  both  ignorant  and 
proud,  incite  the  people  and  encourage  them  to  re- 
bel  againft  the  bifhop  and  miflionaries.  Had  thefe 
native  priefts  fufficient  learning  ; were  they  in  any 
degree  acquainted  with  their  duty;  and  did  they 
know  how  to  procure  from  the  Pagans  the  leaft  re- 
fp e 1 1 , they  might  certainly  be  fit  to  be  entrufted 
M'ith  the  care  of  Chriftian  congregations  : but  un- 
fortunately  they  are  ftrangers  to  thefe  qualities,  live 
like  the  irrational  animals,  and  by  thefe  rneans  are 
the  caufe  that  their  parifires  are  converted  into  den? 
.of  thieves.  7 he  following  intiance  will  ferve  as  a 
fpecimen  of  the  vvay  of  thinking  of  thefe  people. 
1 he  Chriltians  of  St.  I homas  are  accuftomed  to  ab- 
ftain  from  their  wives  during  Lent.  A certain  fe- 
male  Chriftian  having  afked  her  Caflanpr  why  this 
cuftom  had  been  introduced,the  prieftreplied,  «That 
it^  was  eftabliflted  by  the  Church,  in  order  that  the 
wives  of  the  Chriftians,  during  the  above  period, 
might  fleep  with  the  Cajfqnaris  !” 

1 hefe  Cajfanaris  were  the  caufe  alfo  of  the  fchifni 
which  took  place  in  1653.  ln  the  year  1709  they 
had  an  intention  of  uniting  themfelves  with  the 
fchifmatic  bifhop.  In  17 73  they  declared  them- 
felves under  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  biflmps  of  the 
Latin  or  weffern  church;  but  in  17.77  they  fent 
a requeft  to  Rome,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
have  bifhops  of  their  own  nation.  ln  the  year  1 787 
they  made  themfelves  independent  of  the  apoftolic 
yicar  ; but  as  I weilt  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  7'ra- 
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vancor,  as  well  as  to  Cochin,  in  favour  of  the  bifhops 
and  miffionaries,  the  rebels  were  punilhed,  and  again 
brought  under  fubjedtion  *. 

Pope  Clement  XIV.  tranfmitted  to  me  by  the 
often  before-mentioned  bilhop  and  apoflolic  vicar, 
Carolus  ä Sancto  Conrado,  full  power  to  confirni 
newiy-converted  Chriflians,  and  caufed  it  to  be  fanc- 
tioned  by  his  fucceffor  M.  Louis  Maria.  Jn  confer 
quence  of  this  authority  I connrmed,  on  the  coafl 
of  Malabar,  in  the  courfe  of  two  years,  viz.  1780 
and  1781,  above  20,000  perfons.  Düring  that 
period  I vifited  Angamali , Maleatur , Codomangalam 9 
Molicolam , Puttenpalli, Magcap re,  and  other  Chriflian. 
congregations  lying  at  a great  diftance  in  the  forefls  j 
and  I can  fay  that  I was  reforted  to  by  great  nuin- 
bers.  The  delire  of  obtaining  confirmation  went  fo 
far  that  fick  people  were  brought  to  the  church  on 
beds,  in  order  that  1 might  adminifter  to  them  the 
facrament. 

From  what  has  been  faid,the  reader  may  eafdv  con- 
ceive  what  are  the  peculiar  fundtions  of  a mifiionary 
in  'Malayala.  He  is  obliged  to  inftruct  children;  to 
preach,  to  confefs,to  vifit  churches,  and  to  punith  and 
abfolve,  in  foro  cxterno , Chriltians  .who  have  tranf- 
grefled.  He  muff  alfo  take  care  that  the  priells  under 
bis  infpeclion  read  their  Breviary  in  public ; that 
they  diligently  vifit  their  parifhioners,  and  adminifter 
the  facraments  properly  : that  the  overfeers  lay  out 
the  church  money  with  economy ; that  they  era- 
bezzle  noneof  it ; and  that  they  give  a juFfc  account 
pf  it  at  the  Itated  time  : that  the  Chriflians  regu- 
larly  attencl  divine  worfhip  ; follow  no  fuperflitious 

* Tlie  RomiHi  Church  is  acquaiijted  with  no  other  means  than 
force  to  retaiii  men  in  its  bofom.  ff  the  clergy  do  not  poffefs  this 
force  thcmfelves,  they  procure  by  money  or  flatterv  the  fupport  of 
the  Pagan  prfnccs,  in  order  to  puuifh  thofe  vvlio  think  too  freely 
fr  fee  tu  clearly.  F. 

pradlices 
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praftices  ; and  frequent  neither  the  feftivals  nor 
public  proceffions  of  the  Pagans  : that  their  wives 
and  daughters  do  not  lead  unchafte  lives  ; with  va- 
nous  other  things  of  the  like  kind.  Thefe  miffio- 
■naries  have  jurifdiclion  at  the  fame  time  over  the 
Chriftian  congregations,  to  fettle  the  difputes  which 
arife  among  the  members,  and  ■ to  punifh  all  civil 
trimes  committed  by  the  Chriflians.  Every  thing 
that  relates  to  marriage,  family  quarrels,  offences  of 
the  clergy,  iireligious  condudt,  and  even  the  opp.ref- 
fion  which  the  Chriflians  fuffer  from  the  Pagans, 
tnufl  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  bifhop 
and  the  miflionaries.  Their  cognizance  extends  to 
every  thing  except  murder  and  robbery.  For  this 
realon  the  king  of  Cochin  grants  them  the  privilege 
of  caufing  a large  umbrella  of  palm-leaves,  and  even 
•fometimes  a fword,to  be  borne  before  them,  in  Order 
•that  both  C hriflians  and  Pagans  may  know  that  they 
are  entrufled  with  the  power  of  adminiftering  juftice 
among  the  formen.  . When  the  miffionaries  are  on 
good  terms  with  their  congregations,  thePagan  ma- 
giftrates,  fo  far  lrom  interfering  with,  fland  in  awe 
of  them. 

The  method  and  means  employed  to  convert  the 
Indians  to  the  Catholic  religion,  are  as  follows  : The 
miflionaries  go  round  among  the  congregations  who 
adhere  to  the  Eatin  and  Syriac  ritual ; get  acquainted 
with  perfons  in  whotn  they  can  place  confidence,  and 
delire  them  to  give  them  immediate  information 
when  they  hear  of  any  Pagan  who  is  inclined  to  be- 
come  a Chrifiian.  _ When  they  find  out  any  of  this 
defcript-ion,  they  give  notice  privately  to  the  miflio- 
nary,  who  then  lends  him  a fhort  introdudtion  to 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  perhaps  a catechifm,  in 
Order  that  he  may  read  in  it,  make  himfelf  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents,  and  perhaps  get  fome 
paflages  of  it  by  heart.  After  this  preparation  he  is 

condu&ed 
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condu&ed  by  the  catechumen,  with  great  privacy, 
to  the  miflionary,  who  converfes  with  him  refpe&ing 
his  conduct,  and  endeavours  to  bring  him  over  com- 
pletely  to  the  right  faith.  In  Malabar  there  are 
fome  excellent  manufcripts  in  verfe,  which  on  fuch 
occafions  are  of  great  fervice.  Among  thefe  are 
Nißithaparvam , a poem  by  Giaco  Mappulla , written 
againfl  the  religion  of  the  Pagans,  and  to  ridicule 
their  deities.  There  is  alfo  the  Life  of  Chrifl  by 
Ernefl:  Hanxleden  ; and  I myfelf  wrote  a poem 
under  the  title  of  Devafya  Jhafhta  cinha  ganam , that 
is,  A Hymn  on  the  fix  attributes  of  God ; and  con- 
verted  into  verfe  the  Life  of  St.  Therefa.  Such 
works  are  highly  gratifying  to  the  Pagans,  who  are 
as  fond  of  poetry  as  they  are  of  moral  fubjedts ; and 
produce  far  more  effect  than  the  ftrongeft  perfua- 
fion  and  the  moft  laboured  arguments  of  the  mif- 
fionaries  *.  If  the  new  converts  are  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  doftrines  which  they  have  em- 
braced,  they  return  from  time  to  time  and  bring 
with  them  their  parents,  fifiers,  and  other  relations. 
The  miflionary  then  baptifes  them  in  the  church 
du  ring  the  night,  and  only  in  the  prefence  of  fome 
trufty  perfons,  in  order  that  it  may  be  concealed, 
and  to  avoid  giving  any  occ.afion  to  the  Pagan  ma- 
giftrates  to  make  complaints  againfl;  the  miflionary, 

* It  is  a very  juft  obfervation,  that  fince  the  eftablifhment  of 
Chritlianity,  nothing  has  contnbuted  fo  much  to  its  propagation, 
a ß the  finging  of  facred  hymns  and  fongs.  Even  in  the  New  T ef- 
tament,  Eph.  v.  19.  we  lind  fome  traces  of  church-finging ; and 
Pliny  the  younger,  in  one  of  hjs  letters  to  the  emperor  lrajan, 
inforrns  him  that  the  Chriltians  fung  hymns  in  their  reLigious  af- 
femblies.  Arius,  by  his  talent  forcompoling  harmonious  verfes, 
and  his  tender  pathetic  fongs,  gained  ovcr  many  Ghriitians  to  his 
party.  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  the  Moravian  brethren,  or 
Hernhuters,  as  they  are  called,  gain  many  partifans  by  their 
foft  and  agreeable  melody.  This  circumllance  may  be  eafily  ac- 
counted  for  by  the  clFefts  produced  on  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kiiid  by  muüc,  F, 
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If  he  be  afraid  that  the  circumftance  will  not  be 
concealed,  he  lends  his  catechumen  to  Verapole , or 
fome  other  congregation  under  the  Jjutch  govern- 
ment,  where  he  will  be  expofed  to  no  danger.  There 
he  is  fully  inftruded  by  the  clergyman,  or  fome  other 
Chriftian,  and  then  baptifed.  it  happens  not  unfre- 
quently,  that  fome  of  the  Pagans  go  to  Verapole  of 
their  own  accord,  and  caufe  that  ceremony  to  be 
performed.  1 heir  view  on  thefe  occafions  generally 
is  to  marry  fome  Chriftian  j to  fhun  the  perfecution 
of  fome  defpodc  ruler;  to  avoid  a laiv-fuit  ; or  to 
hv'e  in  a happier  manner  under  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment.  Such  motives  are,  indeed,  not  pure  and  dif- 
interefted  ; but  it  offen  happens  that  they  are  fanc- 
tifted  by  the  blefting  of  God.  Even  if  thefe  people 
are  not  fincere  in  their  converfion,  their  poiierity  at 
leafl  abandon  the  Pagan  vices,  and  itrive  to  be  real 
follovvers  of  Jefus  Chrift.  In  fhort,  it  is  cuftomary 
to  place  fuch  new  converts  in  fomenumerous  Chrif- 
tian  family,  and  to  have  a watchful  eye  over  their 
conduct.  Seldom  do  any  of  them  return  to  Pa^an- 
ifm  ; for.  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Brahmans, 
they  muff  be  fubje&ed  to  the  feverefl  punifliment 
and  purification  before  they  can  be  again  admitted 
among  their  former  brethren.  A Giädi  bhrßtea , 
that  is  an  apofiate,  vvho  has  been  unfaithful  to  his 
call,  is  detefted  by  them ; and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  circumftance  greätly  contributes  to  the 
fpreading  of  Chriftianity.  At  Verapole , however,  it 
is  not  cuftomary  to  baptife  converts  until  they  have 
gone  through  the  feverefl:  probation 

■ * ln  this  method  of  converting  the  Pngan  Tndians  there  is  not 
much  to  be  condemned  : the  fecrecy  employed  is,  in  mv  opinion, 
theonly  objedtionable  pflrt.  The  reader  will  hcreafter  fee,  that 
to  convert  thefe  people  is  a tranfgreflion  of  the  laws  of  the  conn- 
try  ; and  the  miffionaries  ougtit  by  all  means  to  be  bound  by 
them.  F, 
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In  the  two  firft  years  of  my  miflionary  Charge, 
that  is  in  1777  and  1778,  I had  the  good  fortune 
to  convert  to  the  Catholic  religion  forty-fix  perfons, 
among  whom  there  were  even  fome  proteftants  . 
Thefe  were  afterwards  followed  by  more  than  300* 

I {hall  fay  nothing  of  what  was  done  by  other  mii- 
fionaries,  who  exert  themfelves  in  the  bufmefs  of 
converfion  alfo ; but  I muff  not  omit  to  mention,  that 
a houfe  has  been  built  at  Verapole  for  the  particular 
' ufe  of  the  catechumens.  It  confifts  of  two  divifions; 
one  deftined  for  perfons  of  the  male  fex,  and  the 
other  exclufively  for  females.  1 he  former,  in  my 
time,  were  under  the  direflion  of  'Torna  Mapulla , 
who  had  been  once  a Brahman  ; and  the  latter  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  Vittanda  U/nä,  a matron  of 
threefcore.  From  this  houfe  300  converts  were  ient 
out  one  year,  and  diftributed  among  different  Ro- 
man Catholic  congregations,  all  confifting  of  fuch 
newly-converted  Chriftians  who  by  the  Pagans  are 
called  Marggacarcr , that  is,  people  who  have  a 
law.  I have  already  faid,  that  the  nurnber  of  thefe 
Chriffians  amounts  to  100,000,  without  reckoning 
thofe  who  refi.de  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Co- 
chin.  The  latter  are  called  Mundocärer , or  people 
in  white  clothing,  to  diffinguifh  them  fiom  the 
Tupafr f-,  who  wear  indeed  hats  and  drawers,  but 

neither 

* The  Proteftant  miffionaries  in  India  boaft  alfo  of  having 
brought  over  many  Catholic  Chriftians  to  their  chuich.  This^ 
liowever,  is  no  proof  in  favour  of  either  part}.  V. 

f The  appellation  Tupafi  is  derived  from  the  Samfcred  word 
JDuibhoJhi.  Dui  fignifies  two,  and  Bhaßi  a man  who  fpeaks  two 
languages ; an  Interpreter.  Ttiis  name,  indeed,  ma>  wita  pto- 
priety  be  given  to  the  Tupaß  ; for,  befides  their  mother  tongiie, 
thcy  fpcak  fome  one  of  the  European  languages,  either  Englifh, 
Prench,  Dutch,  or  Portuguefe.  At  Cochiu  they  are  qailed 
Gens  de  chapeau,  becaufe  they  wear  a Topi  or  fmall  hat ; whereas 

the  other  Indians,  jiot  defeended  from  Europeans,  m*ke  ule  ot 
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neither  (hoes  nör  flockings.  Both  tfiefe  are  under 
the  proteä.on  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company, 
and  belong  to  the  government  of  Cochin.  That 
they  may  be  kept  in  proper  order  and  fubjeaion, 
two  captams  are  appointed,  one  of  whom  is  placed 
over  the  Mundocarcr , and  the  other  over  the  Tu- 
"paß.  1 hefe  captains  have  the  right  of  commanding 
them  ; but  are  accountable  for  their  conduft  to  the 
governor  of  Cochin.  Among  thefe  people  there 
are  fome  very  rieh  families ; for,  at  prefent,  they 
are  generally  in  better  circumftances  than  the  Chrif- 
uans  of  St.  1 homas.  The  caufe  is,  that  the  latter 
employ  themfelves  only  in  agriculture,  and  receivö 
very  httle  fupport  front  the  government ; whereas 
t le  former  are  merchants,  and  carry  on  a confider- 
able  trade  with  copra , oil,  pepper,  mats,  and  othef 
pioduchons  of  the  country.  The  newly-converted 
Chrilhans  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  are  the  chief 
fupport  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  at  Co- 
chin  ; for,  as  they  are  protecled  by  the  government 
ot  that  place,  they  confider  it  their  dirty  to  aftift  it 
by  every  poftible  means,  and  are  always  ready  to 
take  up  arms  in  its  defence.  Thefe  Chriftians  are 
a 1 natives  of  the  country,  and  therefore  have  many 


the  Romall,  that  is,  a white  tiirban  of  the  fineft  mufh'n,  Thefe 
people  have  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  quite  naked  ; but  bind 
round  their  loins  a piece  of  white  linen,  vvhieh  is  called  Bafira. 
As  long  as  this  cloth  is  new,  it  is  named  Codi.  If  it  has  inter- 
woven  in  it  red  ftnpes,  it  is  ealled  Samen,  Tomen,  and  Pudada. 
ii  luch  ttripes  are  pamted  on  this  linen,  it  is  called  Tuvaden  or 
Poren.  If  it  confifts  of  yellow  or  red  liik,  it  is  named  Pattu- 
pudava.—Cialta  or  Penncupayan  is  the  name  of  a jacket  lying 
dofe  to  the  body,  worn  by  Malabar  female  Chriftians  when  they 
appear  in  public.  It  reaches  iio  lower  than  the  girdle,  to  which 
the  Puäava  is  faftened,  and  which  they  wear  as  "well  as  the  men. 
Un  the  head  they  have  no  ornament  whatever,  but  turn  up  their 
hair  fmooth  behrnd,  and  falten  it  in  a roll  on  the  crownCHow 
much  woukl  thefe  Indian  dames  be  aftonilhed  at  the  ornamented 
head-drefles  of  our  European  ladits  ! A. 

näheren  ts. 
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adherents.  They  not  only  pofTefs  palm-gardens, 
which  are  hereditary  property,  but  procure  a great 
deal  alfo  by  their  own  induftry.  If  they  fhould  ever 
undertake  to  effect  a revolution  in  favour  of  the 
king  of  Cochin,  or  the  king  of  Travancor,  they 
would  foon  bring  matters  to  fuch  a flate  as  to  ob- 
lige  the  Dutch  to  leave  Cochin.  But  I will  here 
repeat,  that  the  native  Indians  are  the  ftrongefl  fup- 
port  of  the  Europeans.  The  Pagans  and  Maho- 
metans  are  naturally  enemies  to  the  Whites,  as  they 
call  tKe  Europeans  ; becaufe  they  have  no  fimilarity 
to  them,  either  in  their  external  appearance,  or  in 
regard  to  their  manners,  their  religion,  or  their  in- 
tereft.  lf  the  Englilh  and  Dutch,  therefore,  do 
not  endeavour  to  fecure  the  friendfhip  of  the  Chrif- 
tians  in  India,  on  whom  can  they  depend  ? How 
can  they  hope  to  preferve  their  poffeflions  in  that 
remote  country  * ? 

The  king  of  Cochin  fends  every  year  to  the  bi- 
fhop  oiVerapole  a letter,  in  which  he  exprefsly  for- 
bids  him  to  receive  any  of  his  fubje&s  into  the  cate- 
chumen  houfe  at  that  place,  or  to>  baptife  them. 
The  king  of  Travancor  threatens  with  imprifon- 
ment  and  death  every  nobleman  who  (hall  quit  his 
court  to  become  a Chriftian,  and  who  fhall  after- 
wards  fall  into  his  hands  ; and  indeed  Nilampulla , 
an  officer  of  a noble  famiiy,  was  fhot  at  Arampalli 
becaufe  he  refufed  to  renounce  the  religion  of 
Jefus  Chrift  -f.  In  the  year  17^7  I faw  four  Nayris , 

or 

* In  the  above  obfervations  may  be  found  one  of  the  reafons 
why  neither  Havder  Aly  norTippoo  Sultan  could  maintain  their 
ground  againft  the  Englilh  and  the  king  of  Travancor,  on  the 
eoaft  of  Malabar.  The  great  number  of  Chrillians  refiding  there, 
wliom  Hayder  and  his  fon  every  where  perfecuted,  and  often  coin- 
pelled  by  violence  to  embrace  Mahometanifin,  always  took  part 
with  the  Englifl).  T. 

t This  will  feryc  to  explain  the  caufe  of  the  before-mentioned 

fecrecy 
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or  noble  Shudris , thrown  into  prifon  at  T iruvanda* 
hur  am , becaufe  they  would  not  apoftatife  from  the 
Catholic  Church.  Säinpradi  Keßoanapulla , at  that 
time,  entered  with  me  into  a long  converfation  on 
Fatalifm,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
embracing  Chriftianity  was  of  no  ufe,  as  the  defliny 
of  the  fpiritual  part  of  man  has  been  determined 
from  all  eternity.  He  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  make  the  above  four  Shudris  abjure  Chriftianity  ; 
even  paid  them  a vifit  himfelf,  and,  to  gain  his  point, 
cmployed  every  poflible  art  of  perfuafion.  As  thefe 
were  not  attended  with  fuccefs,  his  fubftitute  pro- 
ceeded  to  coercive  means,  and  not  only  tortured  the 
prifoners  with  hunger  and  thirft,  but  even  caufed 
them  to  be  fcourged  twice  a-day.  Thefe  heroic 
fouls,  however,  were  not  to  be  (haken,  and  acknow- 
ledged  openly  in  prifon  the  word  of  God ; fo  that 
Sampradi  Kejhavapulla  was  at  length  afraid  they 
might  make  profelytes.  The  king  was  unwilling 
to-  puniih  them  with  death,  becaufe  he  had  been 
informed,  feveral  years  before,  by  a Catholic  mafter 
of  languages,  who  taught  him  Englifh,  that  he  never 
would  thrive  if  he  executed  any  perfon  for  having 
embraced  Chriftianity.  1 he  king  was  much  druck 
with  this  obfervation  ; and  he  had  made  a principle 
of  it  which  he  ever  after  followed.  As  he  wifhed 
iiill  to  adhere  to  it,  the  four  captive  Shudris,  after 
every  thing  had  been  tried  to  make  them  alter  their 
opinion,  were  at  laft  tranfported  beyond  the  bomi- . 
daries  of  Tovala. 

In  the  year  1786  the  civil  magiftrate  at  Parur 


fecrecy  obferved  in  regard  to  converfion.  It  is,  indeed,  very  im- 
propcr  that  tbe  Pagan  princes  (hould  allume  power  over  the  con- 
iciences  of  their  fubjtfts,  and  over  their  freedom  of  thought ; but 
many  of  the  Chritfians  a<ä  no  better,  in  being  attached  to  the 
foolifh  prejudice  that  the  voice  of  truth  can  be  filenced  by  pro- 
hibuions.  F. 

feilt 
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fent  a party  of  fix  foldiers  to  bring  me  before  bim, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  informed  why  had  bap- 
tifed  a Pagan  family,  confifting  of  eleven  perfons. 
I,  however,  got  rid  of  the  (oldiers,  by  making  oath, 
and  immediately  writing  to  the  king,  that  thefe  per- 
fons had  eome  to  me  of  their  own  free  will,  and 
offered  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  religion,.  and  that 
confequently  tt  was  impoflible  for  me  to  reje&them. 
The  king  had  already  honoured  me  with  the  Viraci- 
angala,  by  which  the  magiftrate  perceived  that  the 
bufinefs  might  involve  hiin  in  more  trouble  than  he 
expeded  ; and  for  that  reafon  he  let  itdrop.  Thefe 
newly-converted  C'hnftians  had  by  tnis  time  been 
fent  away  from  Verapole , and  therefore  they  were 
beyond  his  reach.  From  this  it  appears  that  too 
much  precaution  cannot  be  employed  when  atternpts 
are  made  to  convert  the  Indians  to  the  Chriftian 
religion : and  incidents  of  this  kind  give  an  abk 
miflionary  a fufiicient  opportunity  of  dilplaying  his 
talents. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

~ ' i ' . r . : • • ; 

J^uadrUpeds,  Birds , and  amphibious  Animais  on  the 
Coaß  of  Malabar. 

i , * . 

Th  A T there  is  no  want  of  oxeil  and  cows  in 
India  appears  frotn  the  fecond  chapter  of  this  work. 
Horfes  were  brought  hither  from  Arabia  and  Perfia. 
They  are  öf  finall  fize,  but  ilrong,  exceedingly 
fwift,  and  capable  of  enduring  long  fatigue  *.  I am. 
of  opinion,  that  all  the  horfes  here  are  of  Arabian 
or  Perfian  extraftion  ; becaufe  there  are  none  in  the 
fouthern  parts,  and  becaufe  horfes  of  the  like  kind 
are  ftill  brought  to  Malabar  in  Arabian  fhips. 

Buffaloes  are  found  here  in  abundance.  They 
are  employed  chiefly  in  cultivating  the  land  inftead 
of  oxen,  as  the  latter  are  ufed  for  drawing  waggons, 
and,  in  particular,  for  tranfporting  goods.  Cheefe 
from  cow’s  milk,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  cheefe  in 
general,  is  not  common  in  Malabar ; becaufe  the 
inhabitants  employ  aS  food  the  milk  that  v,ould  be 
required  for  making  it.  Some  of  the  Malabar  wo- 
men have  indeed  lately  begun  to  make  cheefe,  but 
they  feil  it  only  to  the  Europeans.  The  alfertion  that 
the  people  of  Malabar  are  unacquainted  with  the 
method  of  preferving  butter,  is  eutirely  groundlefs. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Gauts  certainly  underftand 
this  part  of  domehic  economy ; and,  to  preferve  their 

* The  aflertion,  that  all  the  Arabiaa  and  Perftan  horfes  are  fmall  > 
I do  not  confider  as  juft.  I have  feen  feveral  Arab  horfes,  par- 
ticularly  a ftallion  and  mave  of  confiderable  fixe  in  the  find  of 
Lord  Grofvenor.  Both  thefe  animals  had  becn  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  the  way  of  India.  F. 

9 butter, 
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■butter,  add  to  it  a little  falt,  fome  aromatic  herbs, 
and  magnel,  or  Malabar  faffron.  This  kind  of 
butter,  which  contains  the  noblefl  parts  of  thofe 
nourilhing  herbs  and  plants  on  which  the  cattle 
feed  on  the  mountains,  has  a fmgularly  exquifne 
tafte  The  V'aifljäya that  is,  thofe  Indians  who 
apply  to  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  are 
exceedingly  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  curing 
ihe  difeafes  of  animals  by  very  fimple  means.  Thi« 
art  they  have  learned  partly  from  their  own  expe- 
fience  during  the  courfe  of  a great  many  years, 
partly  from  the  Samancei , and  are  inftruded  in  it 
from  their  infancy  f. 

Tarne  goats,  called  in  the  Malabar  dialeft  Aadan 
in  the  Samfcred  Haga , Staba , and,  when  red,  Menda9 
Mtfza  or  Uranna , are  found  here  in  great  numbers. 
Thefe  animals  are  under  the  care  of  certain  fliep- 
hefds  named  Idayä , who  form  a pafticular  call  called, 
Idayagiadi.  The  Mendä , or  red  goats,  belong  tQ 
the  facred  animals,  for  which  the  Indians  entertair» 
the  utmofl  reverence.  They  make  ufe  of  them 
chiefly  in  their  great  feftivals,  known  under  the  ap- 
pellation  of  Iaga,  inltituted  in  honour  of  the  fun  and 
the  planets  J. 

Sheep  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  are  exceedingly 
rare;  for,  as  they  bear  a great  deal  of  wool,  they  can- 
not  thrive  in  a climate  fo  hot  as  that  of  India.  Goats, 
on  the  other  hand,  thrive  remarkably  well,  becaufe 
they  climb  the  fteepelt  mountains,  and  every  where 

* Checfe  made  of  buffaloes  milk  is  highly  efteemed  by  the  Ita- 
liens» notvyithftanding  their celebrated  Parmefan  (Lodefan.)  It 
is  callcd  Caccio  di  cavallo.  F. 

, t The  veterinary  art  of  the  Indians  highly  deferves  to  be  ftu- 
dicd  by  the  European1,  \vl  o apply  to  the  Samfcred  langüage.  It 
no  doubt  contains  good  prefcnptions  founded  on  experience.  F. 

f Tire  red  colour  of  thefe  goats  relates  to  fomething  of  a like 
kind  in  Egypt,  traces  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
tylwfe*.  F. 
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find  food.  Their  hair  is  uncommonly  beautiful.  Ift 
the  norfhern  part  of  India  there  is  a kind  of  wild 
goats,  from  the  hair  of  which  the  fhawls  are  made. 
Thefe  excellent  pieces  of  ftuff,  which  are  manufac- 
tured  at  Cachemir,  excel  not  only  the  fineft  doths 
of  Perfia,  but  even  the  filk  ftuffs  of  the  Chinefe  *. 
-The  Europeans  in  India  eat  a great  deal  of  goat!s 
flefh;  but  the  native  Indians,  who  in  general  have 
•an  averfion  to  flefh,  eat  only  that  of  kids,  and  even; 
the  latter  they  never  toueh  except  in  the  time  of  war. , 

The  flefh  of  the  Malabar  fwine  is  very  difficalt  of’ 
.digeftion,  and  has  a difagreeable  tafte.  This  is  ow- 
ing  to  their  being  too  rauch  fed  with  pilchards, 
which  are  found  on  the  fea  coaft  in  the  utmoft 
abundance.  The  native  Chriftians,  however,  eat 
fometimes  pork;  but  they  are  almoft  always  fick 
afterwards  -f . 

Of  dogs  there  is  only  one  kind  in  Malabar.  They 
are  of  a large  fize,  not  unlike  our  butchers’  dogs 
have  little  hair,  and  can  be  trained  to  hunting.— 
The  afs  is  never  reared  in  this  cotmtry. 

Elephants,  which  among  the  wild  animals  de- 
ferve  the  firfl  rank,  are  found  in  great  number  in 
the  forells  of  the  Gauts.  In  the  provinces  of  Ara- 
goße,  Modelacodata , and  Maleatury  they  may  be: 
lbmetimes  feen  in  herds  of  200  or  300  ; and  ithap- 
pens  not  unfrequently  that  they  deftroy  whole  fields 
of  rice.  The  inhabitants  endeavour  to  frighten  theiu 

* The  fine  fhawls  made  in  Cachemir,  and  fold  chiefly  to  the 
Indians,  are,  as  far  as  I know,  made  of  fheep’s  wool,  and  not  of 
the  hair  of  wild  goats.  F. 

■\  The  flefh  of  animals  ufed  as  food  is  totally  ehanged  by  their 
way  of  feeding;  and  therefore  it  may  be  very  true  that  the  flefh  of 
the  tarne  fwine,  wliich  feed  on  pilchards  near  the  fea-coaft  in  Ma-; 
labar,  may  be  illtafled  and  unhealthful.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  hams  brought  from  Bayonne  are  firmer  and  bester  tafted, 
becaufe  the  fwine  are  fed  at  the  bottom  of  tke  Pyrenees  on  chell- 
Tvts.  F . 
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away,  by  kindling  large  fires  and  beating  drums. 
They  are  caught  in  pits,  which  are  covered  over' 
with  green  boughs.  When  an  elephant  falls  into 
one  of  thefe,  it  fends  forth  fuch  a loud  cry  as  afto- 
nilhes  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  foreft  Ropes  and 
chains  are  then  made  faft  around  its  legs,  in  a very  in- 
genious  manner,  and,  when  drawn  up,  it  is  conveyed 
to  a place  where  thefe  animals  are  generally  tamed. 
I had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  one  of  thefe  places  at 
Magnapre.  It  confifted  of  three  ftalls : thofe  on 
the  right  and  left  were  deftined  for  two  tarne  ele- 
phants,  and  the  wild  animal  intended  to  be  broke 
was  Amt  up  in  the  middle  one.  Its  food  was  let 
down  to  it  through  the  roof;  for  no  perfon  dürft 
approach  it  tili  it  was  completely  tamed.  When 
that  was  accomplifhed,  it  would  drag,  over  the 
mountains,  large  logs  of  Teka  wood,  and  throw 
them  into  the  river  which  conveyed  them  to  the 
place  of  their  deftination.  By  thefe  means  this  ufeful 
animal  faved  us  great  expence,  which  would  have 
been  neceffary,  had  we  caufed  fuch  large  trunks  to 
be  tranfported  to  the  fea-coaft,  through  thefe  fright- 
ful  mountains,  by  the  hands  of  men.  Thus  has  the 
wife  providence  of  God  taken  care,  that  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  under  every  climate,  certain  kinds  of  ani- 
mals Ihall  be  fubfervient  to  the  neceflities  of  man! 

JNext  to  the  elephant  in  this  refpedl  may  be  rank- 
ed  the  camel.  It  is  found  in  the  twenty  third  de- 
gree  of  north  latitude  ; but  it  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  animals  which  are  natives  of  India, 
though  it  is  found  there  *.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  the  lion,  which  is  feldom  feen  in  thefe  coun- 
tries. 


* In  Cofchotsy , bctwccn  the  latitude  of  400  and  30°  north, 
there  are  wild  camels  with  two  bunchea  on  their  backs  ; but  I ne- 
Ter  heard  of  any  other  wild  kind  of  thefe  animals.  F. 
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The  urus  belongs  properly  to  the  genus  of  the. 
\vilcbox,  . and  never  appears  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  thick  forefts  of  the  Gauts.  It  is  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  proportionably  thick  ; has  large 
beautiful  horns,  and  very  fine  hair  of  a filvery  afh- 
grey  colour.  Its  tongue  is  fo  rough  and  fharp  that 
it  can  peel  ofF  with  it  the  bark  from  the  trees : a 
wonderful  provifion  of  nature,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  want  a fupply  of  food  in  the  time  of  fummer 
when  a fingle  blade  of  grafs  is  not  to  be  found.  The 
urus  is  of  fuch  ftrength  that  it  ventures  to  contend 
■with  the  elephant  and  the  tyger.  Of  its  hide  the 
Indians  make  foles  to  their  fhoes,  and  various  other 
things.  Its  flefn,  however,  is  coarfe,  fibrous,  and 
hard  ; but  exceedingly  wholefome  and  nourifhing. 
It  has  alfo  an  excellent  tafle  ; becaufe  the  animal 
feeds  only  on  aromatic  herbs  *. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  wild  fwine,  the  fiefh. 
of  which  has  a very  agreeable  aromatic  tafle.  I here. 
fpeak  from  experience,  having  often  ate  of  both. 
.Ä  wild  hog  killed  in  hunting  cofts  a rupee  ; fome- 
tirnes  it  may  be  procured  for  two  orthree  charges  o£ 
gun-powder,  by  which  the  huntfman  thinks  him- 
£elf  fufficiently  paid,  as  he  can  then  kill  another. 

The  above-mentioned  forefls  ferve  alfo  as  a retreat 
fbr  the  wo.lf  f,  and  likewife  for  the  mountain  bear, 

which 

■’  Thp  above-mejjtioped  wild  urus,  ten  feet  in  heigbt,  with  large 
horns,  and  afh-grey  filver-coloured  hair,  belongs  probably  to  the 
fame  kind  as  that  in  the  northern  forefts  of  India,  which  rove 
about  in  large  herds.  The  latter,  however,  are  fourteen  feet  in 
height  ; weigb  from  jpoo  to  400.0  p?unds  ; are  of  a perfeft  black 
colour,  except  a tuft  of  red  hair  between  the  horns;  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  I ndia  are  called  Arm.  Skulls  of  thefe  monftrous 
oxen  are  found  in  Ruflia  among  the  bones  of  the  elephant  and 
rjiinoceros.  See  Dr.  Anderfon’s  Bee  for  December  1793J  and 
PalJ^s’s  Norclifche  Beiträge , vol.  vi. 

-j-  Whether  the  anirpal  hpre  mentioned  belongs  to  the  fpecics 
qI  the  wolf,  or  thchyjcna,  cannot  with  certainty  be  deterinined. 
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which  is  even  fiercer  than  the  tyger,  and  more 
dreaded  by  the  Maier,  or  inhabitants  of  the'  Gauts. 
If  the  king  of  Travancor  could  refolve  to  hunt  thefe, 
wild  animäls,  he  would  procure  elTential  advantages 
both  to  himfelf  and  his  fubjedls.  But  tlyis  1 noT> 
done,  becaufe  the  Indians  beiieve  in  the  dqftrine  of» 
ttanfmigration.  By  thefe  means,  indeed,  the  heart, 
of  man  is  infpired  vvith  lofter  ienfatipns,  and -a,  hop ; 
is  put  to  the  fhedding  of  blood  ; but,  on  the  öther 
hand,  fuch  ideas  are  attencfed  with  this  bad  confe-, 
quence,  that  the  number  of  ravenous.  animals  is 
prodigioufly  increafed. 

The  rhinoceros  is  found  here  and  there  in  India; 
but  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  it  is  never  feen.  Of  the 
born.  frotn  which  it  takes  its  name,  the  Indians  make 
drinking  cups  and  bracelets. 

Of  tygers  1 have  feen  three  kinds  in  Malabar. 
The  royal  tyger,  called  in  the  Malabar  language 
Caduva  or  Parienpuli,  and  in  the  Samfcred  Vyacra , 
or  Düibina , is  of  a yellowilh  colour,  with  long  black 
horizontal  ftripes.  It  is  as  large  as  a two-year-old 
heifer  ; but  long,  and  rather  of  low  ftature.  It  is 
much  fcarcer  than  the  Malabar  Pull  or  Cuguar, 
which  is  the  real  leopard,  whatever  may  have  been 
laid  to  the  contrary  by  Pliny  and  Linnseus.  The  Pult , 
or  common  Malabar  tyger,  is  of  a yellowifli  colour, 
inclining  to  black,  and  marked  with  a few  perfedlly 
black  fpots  on  the  back : hence  it  takes  its  natne 
Puli , that  is,  the  fpotted  animal. 

The  panther,  which  frequents  the  Gauts,  is  a kind 
of  royal  tyger,  but  of  a dark  cheflnut  colour.  Here 
and  there  it  is  marked  with  a few  horizontal  ftripes, 
like  the  royal  tyger ; but  with  this  difference,  that 

The  wolf,  in  general,  is  not  fach  a terrible  animal  ; wherea9  the 
hyxna,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  kinds  in  Afia  and  Africa, 
js  exccedingly  fierce,  zpü  will  even  attack  meh.  F. 
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they  are  confiderably  blacker.  This  animal  is  much 
fiercer  tban  the  tyger,  and  purfues  its  enemies  with 
the  moft  favage  ferocity. 

The  above-mentioned  Pult,  or  Malabar  tyger,  is 
often  fo  bold  as  to  enter  the  towns  and  villages. 
One  day,  in  the  year  1786,  while  I was  in  the 
church  at  Vaypur  employed  in  examining  the  over- 
feer’s  accounts,  a Puli  entered  the  village  at  noon, 
and,  in  the  light  of  more  than  200  perfons,  carried 
off  a dog  which  was  running  about  in  the  ltreet,  not 
fifteen  paces  from  the  church.  After  that  period 
the  people  ot  Vaypur  always  took  care  to  fhut  their 
houies  at  the  time  they  were  repeating  the  Ave 
Maria  ; but  with  trelliced  doors,  in  order  to  admit 
the  light.  At  Badagare , one  of  thefe  Pulis  took 
from  the  ftall  a c alf  belonging  to  the  Caffanar , while 
I was  fitting  with  him  in  his  apartment.  We,  how- 
ever,  purfued  the  animal  with  mufkets  ; but  were 
not  able  to  overtake  him,  for  he  had  feized  the 
calf  by  the  throat,  and,  having  ftrangled  it,  dragged 
it  away  with  him,  and  foon  difappeared.  Some  of 
thefe  animals  frequently  paid  me  a vifit  at  Magnapre , 
during  the  time  of  Ave  Maria.  The  Chriftian 
women  were  generally  the  brft  who  perceived  them 
from  their  houfes,  and  onfuch  occafions  they  imme- 
diateiy  ran  into  the  ftreets,  crying  out  : Acia , patti 
vannu,  paiti  vannu  ! that  is,  Sir,  the  dog  is  there, 
the  dog  is  ihere  ! T.  his  dog,  however,  w'as  always 
a tyger,  to  which  the  common  people  give  that  ap- 
pellation« 

The  animal  called  by  Pliny  a panther,  by  Zim- 
mermann an  ounce,  and  by  Linnseus  a leopard,  has 
a white  fkin  covered  with  black  fpots ; but  neither 
the  Malabar  leopard  nor  the  panther  is  ever  feen  in 
the  Gauts.  1 hofe  who  wifh  to  deftroy  a tyger  con- 
ceal  themfelves  by  night  on  the  top  of  fome  tree, 
near  a pond  or  ditch  where  the  animal  is  accuf- 
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tomed  to  drink,  and  in  that  manner  fhoot  him.  The 
flcin  is  given  to  the  king,  and  the  hunter  always  ob- 
tains  a reward  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  diftriä:  \ 
The  flying  cat  I have  feveral  times  feen  in  India, 
particularly  at  Vaypur , Puttenpalli , and  Mobatufhe. 
Jt  is  properly  a kind  of  fquirrel,  but  as  large  as  a cat. 
It  has  two  cartilaginous  wings  like  the  bat,  and  a 
large  thick  tail,  which,  in  its  flight,  it  ufes  by  way 
of  t rudder.  Its  hair  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  of  a 
filver  colour.  It  is  generally  feen  on  the  Maya  tree, 
the  froit  of  which  l'erves  it  as  food  f . 

Another  animal,  of  a kind  totally  different,  is  the 
Malabar  Marar  atti,  which  the  naturalifls  call  Serval. 
It  lives  allo  on  trees,  but  cannot  fly  like  the  former, 
and  feeds  only  on  the  coco-nut.  It  is  a fort  ol  pole« 
cat,  which  deftroys  poultry,  and  fucks  their  eggs. 
It  is  alfo  a mortal  enemy  to  ferpents  ; and  its  flelh 
has  an  offenfive  fmell  J. 


* The  ff  riped  tyger  is  properly  the  real  tyger  ( Felis  Tigris  L.) 
The  Pu  li  is  not  the  Kuguar , which  is  a ravenous  animal  in  South 
America  of  the  cat  fpecies,  but  the  real  Leopard  ('Felis  Ltopar- 
Jus  LJ  The  third  kind,  of  a cheftnut  colour,  and  (triped  alfo, 
feems  to  be  a fpecies  not  yet  known  to  zoologifts,  and  very  inac- 
curately  defined.  The  fourth  kind,  of  a white  colour,  with  black 
fpots,  (Felis  Uncia  L.)  is  reprefented  by  Schreber  in  Tab.  C.— 
The  animals  of  the  cat  genus,  both  of  the  old  and  new  world,  are 
in  general  not  yet  defined  and  delcribed  with  fo  much  accuracy 
as  might  have  been  expeded  from  the  progrefs  lately  made  in  zoo- 
logy.  The  Europeans,  whom  avarice  induces  to  vilit  India,  being 
cngaged  in  trade  or  war,  have  neithertime  nor  inclination  for  the 
ftudy  of  natural  hiftory,  which  in  the  end  vvould  be  produ&ive  or 
riches  were  it  fufficiemly  cultivated.  F. 

■J-  The  fquirrel  here  deferibed  is  different  from  the  Taguant 
the  Sciurus  petaurißa  of  Pallas,  and  the  S.fagitta  of  Nordgren. 
It  appeais  to  be  a kind  not  yet  known  ; for  the  nortbern  S.i>olans , 
<vohictlla,  and  S.  HuJfoniusy  are  none  of  them  fo  large.  1'  • 
f The  Malabar  Murapatti  is  by  no  means  the  Serval  of  the  na- 
turahlls.  The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  is  a kindoflynx  ; whereas 
the  Marapatti  is  an  Indian  variety  of  the  Viverra  ichneuwnn,  for 
jt  i|  ioaproper  to  make  a ditlindt  kind  of  the  Mungo. — 1 he  ich- 
c * neunion 
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Of  deer  there  are  various  kinds  in  Malabar.  Kdfa 
is  the  common  ftag  ; Man  is  the  hind  ; Pulimän , the 
white-fpotted  axis  of  the  ancients.  The  roe-buck, 
with  crooked  horns,  twifted  like  a vine  branch,  is 
called  Krßmamrgam , and  is  a kind  of  antelope  with 
black  hair.  Another  kind,  called  in  the  Malabar 
language  Kefza,  and  in  the  Samfcred  Rohida , is 
not  larger  than  a goat,  and  has  red  hair.  It  is  in 
all  probability  the  Antelope  ccrvicapva  of  Zimmer- 
mann *• 

In  Malabar  there  is  alfo  a great  number  of  be- 
zoar goats.  In  the  mountainous  diftridls  of  the 
province  of  Maleatur  they  wander  about  in  herds  ; 
and  the  largelt  and  beit  bezoar  Itones  are  procured 
from  them. 

The  Kuran  is  an  antelope  with  hair  entirely  black, 
which  I never  faw  but  in  this  country  -j~. 

The  civet  cat,  by  the  Indians  called  Meruva , i& 
found  here  alfo.  I have  feen  great  numbers  of  this 
animal  in  the  forelts  of  Cerrii  and  Cidäcolam. 

'fhe  Kirrt  appears  to  be  the  fame  animal  as  that 
which  the  anoients  called  the  Ichneumon.  It  is 
found  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  in  confiderable 
numbers.  It  is  a mortal  enemy  to  the  fnakes,  which 
it  torments  tili  they  twilt  themfelves  together,  and 

nenmon  climbs  np  the  palm-trees  and  eats  the  fruit  of  them,  as 
well  ascats,  mice,  and  particularlv  fnakes,  but  efpecially  the  poi- 
fonous  kind,  Naja,  called  in  the  Portugueie  Cubra  de  Cabelo.  F. 

* The  antelopes  have  never  yet  been  fyllematically  known  in 
a proper  manner,  nutwitlillanding  the  trouble  vvliich  Pallas  has 
taken,  in  bis  excellent  works,  to  give  an  accuräte  defcription  of 
them.  The  fn  ft  here  mentioned,  black  or  brown,  with  crooked 
twifted  horns,  feems  to  be  the  Orcas  L.  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope-,  The  fecond,  if  it  be  the  A.  ccrviutpra , has  not 
rtd  but  yellow  hair,  and  is  larger  than  a goat,  or  about  the  fizq 
of  the  fallow-deer.  F. 

-j-  The  bezoar  goat,  Antelope  Gazella  L. — Which  of  the  ante« 
lopcs  of  the  ancients  this  Kuran  Antelope  is,  cannot  with  ceitaincy 
be  determined.  F. 
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]k  as  if  in  a ftate  of  torpor,  when  it  fprings  upon 
them,  and,  feizing  thetn  by  theneck,  foondifpatches 
them.  Düring  this  conteft  the  fnake  raifes  up  half 
its  body,  erefts  its  creft,  hiffes,  and  endeavours  to 
wound  its  antagonift  ; but  this  little  animal,  which 
is  exceedingly  adlive  and  Iharp-fighted,  finds  means 
to  avoid  the  threatened  blow  with  the  utmoft  dex- 
terity,  tili  the  fnake  at  laft  lofes  its  ftrength,  and  re- 
figns  the  vidtory.  This  conteft  I have  myfelf  feen 
inore  than  once.  The  Kirrt  has  fine  hair  of  an  alh- 
grey  colour,  a thick  tail,  a fharp-pointed  fnouV 
keen  eyes,  fmall  ears,  and  is  not  bigger  than  a large 
moufe.  This  pretty  animal  is  very  much  attached 
to  man ; is  fond  of  piaying  with  him ; and  is  not 
foon  irritated.  1t  creeps  into  every  hole  and  Cor- 
ner ; frequently  Ideals  eggs ; lies  in  wait  for  the 
bats  and  other  night  birds,  and  never  allows  any  of 
them  to  remain  in  the  houfe  where  it  refides.  In 
Malabarthere  is  alfo  another  kind  of  ichneumon,  of 
a red  colour,  and  much  larger  than  that  above  de- 
fcribed,  but  which  can  never  be  rendered  tarne  *. 

The  Annan,  or  fmall  fquirrel,  which  generally 
frequents  the  coco-nut  trees,  has  hair  of  a whitilh- 
brown  colour,  with  beautiful  black  ftripes,  like  the 
zebra,  or  Indian  wild  afs.  The  latter,  however,  is 
not  found  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

The  Maleannan  is  a black  fquirrel,  which  is  found 
anly  on  the  higheft  trees  f. 


* The  civet  cat  is  the  Fiverra  Zibetha,  and  P . CivettaL.  for 
I am  convinced  that  thefe  tvvo  varieties  have  been  unnecefiarily 
made  diftinft  fpecies. — The  Kirrt  is  the  fmall  variety  of  the  Vi- 
r, verra  Ichneumon  L.  and  the  above-mentioned  Marapatti  is  a lar- 
jrer.  The  red  variety,  mentioned  afterwards,  belongs  alfo  to  this 
jfpecies.  F. 

f Of  the  two  kinds  of  fquirrel,  here  mentioned,  one  probably 
is  the  Sciurus  maximus  L.  a Hgure  of  which  is  given  in  Sonnerat’s 
Voyage  aux  Indes,  vol.  ii.  tab.  87.  The  fecondfeems  to  be  a new 
animal  not  yet  known,  F. 
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I he  Perciali , or  Periciußrit  is  a large  moufe,  call- 
ed  by  the  Portuguefe  FoJJ'ador , becaufe  it  digs  everv 
where,  and  occahons  great  devadation. 

1 he  Cundeli  is  another  kind  of  moufe,  which  ernits 
an  agreeable  fmell  1 he  Pucia , or  common  houfe 
cat,  never  attacks  the  larger  kinds  of  mice  f . The 
fmall  hedge-hog  I never  faw  in  Malabar  ; but  I have 
feen  the  porcupine,  in  thebowels  of  which  bezoar  is 
fatd  to  be  found.  The  truth  of  this,  however,  I doubt. 
I he  flelh  of  this  animal  has  a bad  tafte,  and  is  dif- 
ftcultof  digeflion  J. 

Of  apes  there  are  great  multitudes  in  the  forefts 
of  Maleaiur , Codajnangalam , Badagare , Codolur , and 
Vaypur.  T he  fmall  white  ape  is  called  Vellacuranga  ; 
and  the  large  black  ape,  natibus  ca/vis,  cauda  prce- 
longa , Coringuranga.  I he  latter  has  a large  beard  ; 
and  its  head  is  entirely  covered  with  hair.  This 
ape  is,  in  all  probability,  the  Faunus  or  Silenus  of 
Zimmermann.  Another,  with  a fmall  tail,  1 con- 
iider  as  the  Silvanus  of  the  fame  naturalift.  The 
l\ajah~keda , or  royal  ape,  is  of  a black  colour,  and 
has  a long  black  beard,  with  a ruddy  countenance 
like  a man.  lt  is  highly  valued  by  the  Pagans  ; be- 
caufe, according  to  their  theology,  it  reprefents  the 
deity  Hanuman,  the  Pan  of  the  ancients.  Such 
apes  run  about  in  thoufands,  and  defend  themfelves 
when  attacked  Jj . 

The 

* TLhefe  fP€ci«5  of  moufe,  according  to  the  imperfeft  ac- 
«ount  here  given  of  them,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  fyftcm.  F. 

f It  is  well  known  that  the  European  cats  do  not  attack  the 
Norway  rat,  Mus  decumanus  L.  F. 

t TI^,sLki1nd  of  hedge-hog  is  the  hyftrix,  or  Erinaceus  Malac 
cenJ!s'  , lh,e  fPzoar  procured  from  this  fpecies  of  animal  is  that 
called  by  the  Portuguefe  Piedra  delporcc , which  was  formerly  fgld 
at  a dear  rate,  but  at  prefent  is  of  little  value.  F. 

I!  7he  above-mentioned  Coringuranga  is  without  doubt  the 

Sihnu:  L.  or  the  Ouandereu  of  Buffon.  The  othcr  apes  mcn- 

tioned 
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The  Adibe,  called  in  the  Malabar  Curuken. , and 
in  the  Samfcred  Gernbuga , or  Kroßitäva , is.a  kind 
of  fox  or  wild  dog.  Thefe  animals  in  Malabar  are 
exceedingly  numerous.  If  a dead  body  be  buried 
without  the  walls  of  a church,  it  is  in  great  danger 
of  being  torn  by  them  and  devoured  *. 

The  Malabar  wolf  is  called  Cenna,  and  has  reddifh 
hair.  The  wild  cat  is  called  Kokän. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  civet  cat,  or  Meruva, 
there  are  two  other  kinds  of  that  animal;  viz.  the 
Malaiveruva , or  mountain  civet  cat ; and  the  Nay- 
pulla , which  has  a variegated  fkin  covered  with 
black  fpots  -f. 

The  feathered  tribe  in  Malabar,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, are  partly  wild  and  partly  tarne.  Among  the  . 
latter  are  poultry,  ducks  and  turkeys.  The  houfe 
cock,  according  to  the  Indian  mythology,  is  dedi- 
cated  to  the  goddefs  Bhagävadi , and  is  prefented  at 
the  door  of  her  temple  as  an  offering.  ln  the  time 
of  infe&ious  difeafes,  which  the  Indians  aferibe  to 
that  goddefs,  their  priefts  and  fortune-tellers  fome- 
times  flaughter  a cock  on  the  patient’s  bed,  rub  his 
body  with  its  blood,  and  mutter  over  certainforms  of 
prayer  •,  fuch,  for  example,  as  Om  bhadraeäli  naina  : 
that  is,  “ Adoration  to  thee,  O goddefs ! thou  who 
art  black  and  good,  fo  be  it !”  or.  Hum , uaraht 

tioned  by  the  author,  for  want  of  a more  accurate  defeription, 
cannot  be  referred  to  their  proper  place  in  the  fyitem.  F. 

* The  Adibe , or  Adive,  is  the  jackal,  well  known  in  every  part 
of  the  Eaft.  Thefe  animals  rove  about  in  flocks  ; and  when  on« 
of  them  fets  up  a cry  at  a diftance,  he  is  imitated  by  all  the  reit 
whohearhim.  In  the  book  of  Judges,  ch.xv.  v.  4.  the  hyaena  is- 
called  Scbualim.  F. 

f The  Cenna  (Tfchenna),  with  red  hair,  which  the  author 
here  deferibes  as  a wolf,  may  perhapsbe  a yellowilh  coloured  kihd 
of  that  animal,  as  his  Adibe  is  the  real  hysena. — The  mountain 
civet  cat,  Malaweruva,  and  the  Nay  pulla,  are  without  doubt  va- 
rieties  of  the  common  civet  cat.  Ä few  differences  in  colour  and 
fpots  are  not  foflkient  to  make  new  fpecies.  F. 
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namci : “ Adoration  to  thee,  thou  offended,  ahgrv 
deity  Om,  pancia  mugbi  yume  : “ Adoration  and 
health  to  thee,  O woman  with  the  five  vifages  !” 
Hum  varähi  namä  : “ Adoration  to  thee,  C)Ögod- 
defs,  who  art  formed  like  a wild  fwine,  fo  be  it  ?” 
Ihe  tfarava,  or  tarne  duck,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cochin  • be- 
caufe  in  that  diftria  there  afe  a great  many  rivers, 
where  they  procure  nourifhment.  Their  flefh,  how- 
ever,  is  almoft  unfit  for  food,  as  they  devöür too 
niany  pilchards»  On  board  fhip  thefe  animals  are 
kept  a long  time  on  different  food  before  they  are 
killed  *.  An  immenfe  trade  is  carried  on  with  thefe 
xowls  in  the  maritime  towns  of  India.  It  gives  em- 
ployment,  in  particular,  to  the  Chriflians,  Mahö- 
metans,  and  black  Jews.  , 

ihe  peacock  is  found  alfo  in  Malabar.  At  VaQ- 
jpur  and  Kidacolam  1 faw  whole  flocks  of  thefe  fowls 
Ihey  occafion  great  deflruftion  in  the  gardens  f.  “ 
Ihe  wild  cock,_  called  Kattucoli,  or  Kikidiri,  is 
a veiy  beautiful  animal.  Its  feathers  are  diverfified 
with  all  forts  of  colours,  and  have  a Ihining  ap- 
pearance  like  gold  J. 

The 


. See the  note,  p.  21t.  Lucullus  canfed  large  ponds  tobe 
dug,  and  to  be  filled  with  fea-water,  in  order  to  keep  in  them 
conger-eeb.  Some  of  tlie  Rumans  fed  thefe  fifh  with  the  flefh 
of  their  flaves.  Ducks,  which  eat  nothing  but  fifh,  acquire  a 
fiüiy  tafle;  but  when  they  have  beet,  again  fed  for  fome  time  with 
corn,  andother  tlimgs  ofthe  like  kind,  their  flefh  becomes  excdl- 
lent.  F. 

f India  and  Ceylon  are  the  real  native  country  of  the  common 
peacock.  I here  can  be  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a flock  of 
thefe  animals  flying  iil  the  fun-fhine.  This  fpetfack  1 have  often 
feen.  John  Blackburne,  Elq.  of  Oxford  Hall,  near  Warrington, 
had  a great  number  of  peacocks  in  a park,  which  was  at  leaft  t\Vo 
miles  rrom  ms  houfe,  yct  they  often  flew  thither.  F. 

x The  wild  cock,  found  in  the  Gauts,  and  the  neighbourirtg 
foreils,  has  bcen  fully  defcribed  by  Sonnerat  in  hisVoyage  to  India, 

vol. 
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The  iparrow  hawk,  called  in  the  Malabar  iai*- 
guage  Paranda , and  in  the  Samfcred  Garbuda, , is, 
according  to  the  Indian  mythology,  the  vehicle  on 
which  Vißmu  commonly  rides.  It  is  held  in  great 
veneration,  particularly  by  the  Malabar  women ; and 
if  one  of  thefe  animals  fnatches  a filh  from  their 
hand,  they  confider  it  as  a mofl  fortunate  omen. 

The  falcon  affords  the  Indian  warriors  an  agree- 
able  diverfion,  foT  they  train  it  to  purfue  game. 

The  raven,  Kaka , is  confidered  by  the  Indians  as 
ä fymbol  of  the  human  fpirit  after  death.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  furprifing,  that  in  Malabar  there 
fhould  be  an  immenfe  number  of  thefe  birds  of 
prey,  which  are  exceedingly  troublefome  to  the 
Europeans. 

The  Cembbtta  is  as  large  as  the  raven ; but  has 
red  feathers,  and  eats  fnakes. 

The  Vefiämbel  is  a fowl  not  much  inferior  in  fize 
to  the  oftrich,  which  devours  fnakes  alfo.  Father 
Hanxleden  and  Vifcoping  call  it,  in  Portuguefe, 
Paffaro  de  duos  bicos  ; for  it  has  two  bills,  one  of 
which  is  ahvays  filled  with  water.  This  water  it 
procures  in  the  plains,  and  preferves  for  a long  time; 
as.nature  has  afligned  for  its  place  of  refidence  very 
high  mountains,  where  fcarcely  any  water  is  to  be 
found,  and  from  which  it  feldom  defcends  *. 

The 


voJ.  ii.  p.  1 16  — 125.  A very  good  engraving  of  it  may  be  feen 
alfo  in  plate  94.  Une  of  thefe  birds  ItufFed  is  preferved  in  the 
Royal  Cabinet  of  Natural  Curiofi  i>  s at  Halle.  It  is  a great  rarity-, 
and. its  feathers  are  remarkably  beautiful.  F. 

* The  falcon  and  fparrow-hawk  were  in  Egypt  confecrated  to 
Horns. — As  the  Nayrs,  or  warriors,  in  the  time  of  peace,  lead  a 
verv  indolent  life,  they  commonly  employ  thcmfelves  in  hunting, 
to  which  they  train  falcons.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  thac. 
the  art  of  falconry  w;as  convcyed  from  India  to  the  Saracens. 
Tht  emperor  Frederic  II.  learned  it  from  the  Saracens  and  bis 
Arabien  fubje&s  in  Sicily  difring  the  time  of  the  crufades,  andc 
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The  Magnakli  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  birda 
in  Malabar.  It  is  entirely  yellow,  except  the  wings, 
which  are  black. 

The  bird  of  paradife  has  a very  fmall  body,  but 
two  exceedingly  long  feathers  in  its  tail  *. 

Pindäramcbli  is  the  name  of  a water  fowl,  the 
feathers  of  which  are  blue  j* . 

The  Ujnen  is  a kind  of  geir  falcon,  or  vulture. 

The  Malabar  bats  are  alinott  as  big  as  chickens. 
They  have  large  wings,  terrible  claws,  and  their 
whole  bodies  are  covered  with  hair.  Their  head 
is  fhaped  fomewhat  like  that  of  a horfe.  The  people 
of  Malabar  ufe  thein  as  food,  and  I myfelf  have 
ate  of  them  with  pleafure.  Their  flefh  is  dry,  and 
taftes  almofl  like  that  of  the  hare 

Parrots, 


Vfrote  a book  on  it,  entitled,  Ars  venaudi  cum  avlhus , which  was 
continucd  by  his  fon  Manfredus,  and  which  the  learned  Profeflor 
Schneider  publilhed  at  Leipfic,  in  1788  and  178g,  in  two  parts, 
•4-to  ; becaufe  the  firft  edition,  in  8vo,  of  Augfburg,  was  out  of 
print.  The  moft  valuable  part  of  this  worlc  are  the  additions  and 
illuftraiions  of  that  learned  naturalift;  but  one  cannot  help  being 
furprifed  that  the  above-mentioned  emperor  fhould  have  poffeffed 
fo  much  knowledge,  and  even  of  anatomv. — It  is  impoffible  to 
determine  to  what  clafs  the  Kaka  and  Cembotta  belong,  but  the 
IVeßambel  is  the  large  Afiatic  pelican  ( Pelecanus  onocrotalus.)  F. 

* The  Magnaklt  is  probably  the  Oriolus  galbula  L.  or  our 
golden  thrulh,  which  is  found  every  where  in  the  old  world  ; but 
the  Indian  bird  is  a variety.  That  the  fmall  bird  of  paradife, 
Paradifea  regia  L . is  to  be  found  in  the  Gauts,  is  an  obfervation 
entirely  new,  which  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  eye-witneflfes} 
for,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  all  the  different  kinds  of  the  bird  of  pa- 
radife are  to  be  found  only  in  New  Guinea,  and  the  neighbouring 
iflands,  particularly  Aru.  F. 

f Without  doubt  Buffon’s  Paule  fultane  (Fulica  porphyrio  L.) 
9.  very  beautiful  bird.  F. 

I It  is  rather  fingular  that  the  author  Ihould  clafs  bats  among 
the  birds  merely  becaufe  they  can  fly,  when  they  are  mammalia. 
Thofe  hcre  mentioned  are  probably  the  fame  as  Buffon’s  Tkoujjclte 
( Vejpertllio  vampyrus,  or,  according  to  Blumenbach,  V.  caninus.) 
They  live  entirely  on  fruits,  and  are  not  blood-thirfty,  as  we  might 
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Parrots,  of  all  colours,  forms  and  fizes,  are  found 
in  Malabar  in  immenfe  numbers.  They  and  the  apes 
are  real  plagues  to  the  diltri&s  which  they  frequent ; 
for  they  rob  and  fteal  wherever  they  come. 

Cäda  is  the  name  of  the  Indian  quail. — I he  fnipe 
is  found  in  the  marlhy  diflricts  of  Ciranga  and  Pu- 
ducurici. 

ln  the  Gauts  there  is  a kind  of  black-bird,  the 
body  of  which  is  totally  black ; but  its  head  is  co- 
vered  with  a hood  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  which 
reprefents  a fmall  crown.  This  bird,  on  account 
of  the  excellence  of  its  fong,  is  held  in  the  higheft 
eftimation  by  the  inhabitants  *. 

Ciula  is  the  wood-pigeon  with  greenifh  feathers  ; 
Ciangalü , the  turtle-dove;  Koca , the  crane.  The 
flat  parts  of  India  fwarm,  as  one  may  fay,  with  thefe 
animals. 

The  Gnara , or  Garfa  reaU  is  a kind  of  ibis,  but 
larger  than  the  crane.  The  Indians,  however,  en- 
tertain  no  particular  refpeft  for  thefe  birds ; but 
they  do  not  drive  them  away  from  their  rice  fields, 
which  they  frequent  in  large  flocks,  and  deflroy  the 
infe&s  and  other  vermin. 

One  of  the  molt  remarkable  birds  in  India  is  that 


be  induced  to  believe  from  Gmelin’s  afiertion  in  Linn.  Syß.  Nat. 
ed.  xiii.  In  this  rtfpeft  they  are  confounded  with  the  real  Vam- 
pyre of  Surinam  ( Vtfp . Speärum.)  This  Vampyre  exhales  a very 
difagreeable  fmell,and  is  not  eatable ; but  the  former  may  be  eaten, 
and  are  ufed  as  food  by  the  natives  of  New  Holland.  They  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fufpend  themfelves  in  the  day  time  by  the  large  hooks 
of  their  wings  from  the  Cajuarina  trees.  I brought  down  fix  of 
them  at  one  (hot  in  the  ifiand  of  Amfterdam  ( ‘Tonga-Tabu ),  and 
feveral  more  remained  dead  on  the  tree  ; for  there  was  an  immenfe 
inultitude  of  them  together.  F. 

* This  black-bird  is  the  fo  called  Mayno,  or  Mayna  ( Gracuia 
rtliginfa  L.)  Numbers  of  them  may  be  feen  in  England,  particu- 
larly  in  London.  They  are  brought  from  India  and  the  Philip- 
pines, becaufe  they  pipe  exceedingly  pretty  ; are  eafily  taught ; 
learn  whole  tunes,  and  even  imitate  words.  F. 

q. 
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called  in  the  Malabar  language  Olamari , in  the  Hin- 
duvee  Baja,  and  in  ihe  Samfcred  Btrbera.  It  is 
of  the  fize  or  the  European  fparrow,  or  at  leaft  not 
much  larger.  This  bird  conftructs  its  nett  in  a very 
curious  manner,  with  the  long  fibres  of  plants,  or 
dry  grafs ; and  fufpends  it  by  means  of  a kind  of 
cord  nearly  half  an  eil  in  length,  from  the  extre- 
mity  of  an  exceedingly  flender  branch  of  fome  tree, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  inacceflible  to  fnakes  and 
other  animals  which  might  dehroy  its  eggs  or  its 
young.  'Ehis  hanging  neft,  though  agitated  by.the 
wind,  is  fo  (Irongly  lecured  that  it  never  fuftains  the 
leaft  injury.  The  interior  part  of  it  confifts  of  three 
neat  apartments  or  divifions.  The  firft,  which  forms 
the  forepart,  is  cccupied  by  the  male ; the  fecond  is 
deflined  for  the  female ; and  the  third  contains  the 
young.  In  the  firft  apartment,  where  the  male  al- 
ways  keeps  watch  while  tha  female  is  hatching  the 
eggs,  a little  tough  clay  is  fcund  ituck  againft  one 
fide  of  it,  and  in  the  top  of  this  clay  a glow-worm, 
which  feives  to  afford  light  in  the  night-time.  Thefe 
birds  feed  upon  infefts.  Their  head  and  feet  are 
yellowifh  ; the  body  is  of  a dark  yellow,  and  the 
breaft  is  whitifh.  rIhey  cliiefly  frequent  the  coco- 
nut  trees,  in  which  1 obferved  the  greater  part  of 
their  nefts  1 had  five  of  them  in  a cheft,  which 
1 was  delirous  of  carrying  with  me  to  Europe  ; but 
as  they  occupied  too  much  room,  I was  obliged  to 
leave  them  f. 

Ämong  the  amphib'ous  animals  of  this  country, 
are  the  Nirna , or  Malabar  Otter  ; the  Nirpucia , a 
kind  of  water-catj  and  the  Ntrudumba,  a water  fala- 


* See  a aefcription  of  this  bird  in  the  z Iftatic  Reßarches , vol.  ii. 

P-  IC9’  . ...  . 

t The  Baja  or  Berbera  is  the  grofs-beak  of  the  Phihppines 
{Lixia  Phihppim  L-)  already  defcribed  by  Briffion.  A great 
mnny  of  thefe  nefts  are  brought  to  Europe.  F. 
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mander,  called  by  the  Fortuguefe  Talagoye  de  agoa. 
The  falamander  properly  fo  called,  which  is  a large 
black  lizard,  from  three  to  four  palms  in  length, 
known  by  the  natives  of  Malabar  under  the  narae 
o[  Udumba,  is  found  only  in  the  woods.  Its  flefh 
has  an  exquifite  tafle,  forms  a wholefome  kind  of 
food,  and  is  much  relifhed  by  the  Indians.  The 
water  lizard  is  of  ä black  colour  alfo,  but  not  fo 
large. 

The  Cicanni , or  Scinco,  is  a fmall  crocodile,  or 
rather  large  lizard,  four  or  five  palms  in  length.  lt 
is  of  a dark  brovvn  colour,  and  found  for  the  moft 
part  in  ponds  or  other  flagnant  water  not  far  dif- 
tant  from  palm-gardens  and  rice-fields  : but  it  is 
fometimes  feen  on  land,  and  confequently  belongs 
to  the  clafs  of  amphibious  animals. 

The  Mudela , or  proper  crocodile,  which  is  alfo 
an  amphibious  quadruped,  is  of  all  colours.  It  eats 
not  only  fifh,  but  alfo  dogs,  calves,  and  other  ani- 
mals ; and  even  men,  if  they  approach  too  near  it. 
Almoft  all  the  rivers  in  Malabar  are  full  ot  thefe 
monflers.  I have  feen  feveral  of  thetn  which  were 
larger  than  a wild  ox  or  buifalo.  Some  of  them 
are  of  a brown  and  greenifh  colour ; others  brown 
and  bright  red  ; and  the  moit  of  them  are  larger 
than  the  Egyptian  crocodile,  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  longer,  but  not  fo  thick.  The  crocodile  be- 
longs to  the  facred  animals  of  the  Indians,  and  has 
particular  temples  erefted  to  it.  Formerly,  a per- 
fon  accufed  of  any  crime  was  made  to  walk,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  Brahmans,  through  a river  fre- 
quented  by  a Mudela,  lf  he  got  through  in  fafety, 
he  was  declared  innocent.  The  Mudelas  are  caught 
by  means  of  an  iron  book,  to  which  a piece  of  flelh  is 
faflened.  When  the  animal  is  hooked,  it  is  dragged 
to  the  bank  with  a flrong  rope.  Neither  the  cro- 
codile nor  the  tyger  ever  attack  man  tili  prelfed  by 
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hunger  ; but  this  is  not  often  the  cafe,  as  they  are 
accultomed  to  eat  a great  deal  at  one  time.  In  the 
head  of  the  Mudela  is  found  a yellow  kind  of  mufk, 
which  emits  a drong  fmell,  and  which  is  ufed  by 
the  Pagans  for  painting  the  facred  marks  on  their 
forehead.  The  following  anecdote  may  ferve  as  a 
proof  how  much  thefe  animals  are  to  be  dreaded. 
A woman  in  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
being  one  day  bufily  employed  in  walhing  at  the 
river  Edacoci , a crocodile  approached  her  impercep- 
tibly,  which  it  could  do  with  the  greater  eafe,  as 
thefe  animals  always  fwim  with  their  head  raifed 
only  a very  little  above  the  furface  of  the  water. 
As  foon  as  the  monfter  got  within  reach,  he  made 
a fudden  fpring  at  the  poor  naked  woman,  and  tore 
the  unborn  child  from  her  body.  She  was  imme- 
diately  conveyed  to  a neighbouring  church  •,  but 
fhe  foon  after  expired.  The  large  crocodile  is  call- 
ed,  in  the  Samfcred  language,  Shißoumära ; the 
fmall  one,  Cumbh'tra  ; the  Otter,  Udru  ; the  tortoife, 
Curmä  Camada , or  Caciäba  ; and  the  falamander, 
Godha.  Thofe  who  wifh  to  ftudy  the  natural  hiftory 
of  India,  muH  make  themfelves  acquainted  with 
thefe  narnes  *. 

* The  Indian  crocodile  ( Lacertn  Gangetica,)  has  very  long 
narrow  jaw-bones,  and  is  eafily  tamed.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  crocodile  is  held  facred  in  India,  as  it  formerly  was  in  Egypt. 
Some  of  the  Malays,  for  inftance,  at  Batavia,  are  fo  fuperftitious  as 
to  imagine  that  fuch  a crocodile  is  their  brother  or  fifter.  They 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  fave  fome  of  their  provifions,  that  they 
may  every  day  carry  food  to  the  Crocodile,  which  approaches  at 
their  call.  F. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Seas,  Rivers,  Vejfeh  ufid for  Navigation,  Fiß,  Shell- 
fißd>  and  Serpents  in  lndia.  - 


T H E whole  fea-coaft  from  Surat  to  Cape  Co- 
mari  is  inhabited  by  fifhermen,  who,  becaufe  they 
belong  to  the  defpifed  or  rather  loweft  cafts,  dare 
not  fettle  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  country,.  and  are 
confequently  obliged  to  conftruct  habitations  for 
themfelves  on  the  fea-coaft,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  harbours,  rivers,  and  other  ftreams  of  water. 
Thefe  people  are  almoft  all  Chriftians  ; a finall 
number  of  them  only  are  Pagans  and  Mahometans. 
The  latter  were  induced  to  embrace  Mahometanifm 
by  the  Arabs,  who  eftablifhed  themfelves  there  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  ; the  former  Vere 
converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith  by  the  Francifcans, 
Dominicans,  Jefuits,  and  bare-footed  Carmelites. 
As  nroft  foreigners  who  viftt  lndia  travel  along  the 
fea-coaft,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  going  far  into 
the  interior  parts,  they  form  an  opinion  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  from  the  manners,  cui- 
toms,  laws,  peculiarities,  and  fabulous  relations  of 
thefe  fifliermen.  Hence  the  unfounded,  ridiculous, 
partial  and  infipid  tales  refpedfing  the  Indians,  which 
have  been  fpread  throughout  all  Europe.  i he  Mu- 
car'er  (fifhermen,  or,  according  to  the  literal  mean- 
ing  of  the  word,  people  w'ho  dive  under  water),  Pa - 
ravas , Cianas , P upaßs , Meßizes , Creo/cs,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  fea-coaft,  are  certainly  incapable  of 
giving  any  authentic  Information  refpe&ing  lndia ; as 
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they  never  faw  the  inferior  part  of  the  country,  and 
dare  enter  into  converfation  neither  with  the  nobility 
nor  the  Brahmans.  1 his  regulation  is  founded  on 
the  religious  fyflem  and  political  confiitution  of  the 
Indians. 

1 he  fea,  in  the  Samfcred  language,  is  called 
Samudra , slbdhi , Sägara,  Arnavä , Ambudki , and 
Udadhi ; but,  in  the  Malabar,  Cadel.  According 
to  r e poetical  fables  of  the  Indians,  there  are  in  1 his 
•world  Sapta  Sagara , that  is,  feven  feas.  The  firft, 
named  in  the  Samfcred  Kßtroda , confifts  merely  of 
milk  ; the  fecond,  Lavonoda , of  falt ; rhe  third, 
Suroda , or  Sara,  of  coco-nut  juice  ; the  fourth,  Dad- 
hmanoda , of  water  which  feparates  itfelf  from  the 
four  milk 3 the  fifth,  Ikßoüda , of  water  from  the 
fugar-cane  ; the  fixth,  Svavduda , of  frelh  water ; 
and  the  feventh,  Navanidämbudhi , of  frefh  butter. 
In  the  centre  of  thefe  feas  lies  the  ifiand  Gembhu , 
that  is,  the  globe  which  we  inhabit.  The  Englifli 
have  promifed  to  explain  this  allegorical  fyflem  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Afiatic  kefearches;  and  I 
fhall  not.  therefore,  difpute  with  them  that  honour. 

Ihe  Brahmans  are  not  ignorant  that  the  fea,  un- 
der  the  equator,  is  tnuch  falter  than  towards  the 
poles ; but  they  explain  this  phyfical  phenomenon 
by  a very  ridiculous  fable,  for  they  fav  that  Cafiiy- 
aba , one  of  their  Munis  (who  is  nothing  elfe  than 
the  ftar  which  we  call  Canopus ),  lets  his  urine  fall 
into  the  fea  under  the  equator,  which  is  never  the 
cafe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  north  pole.  The 
real  caufe  why  it  was  eflablifhed  by  the  all-wife 
Creator  of  the  world,  that  the  lea  at  the  equator 
fhould  contain  a greater  quantity  of  falt  than  elfe* 
where,  and  that  it  fhould  be  expofed  to  greater  agita- 
tionfrom  its  fluxand  reflux,and  alfofrom  ftrong  cur- 
rents,  winds  and  florms,  was  undoubtedly  to  prevent 
the  atmofphere  from  being  corrupted  and  impreg- 
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nated  with  infectious  vapours  in  fo  hot  a climate,  and 
to  render  that  part  of  the  world  as  agrceable  a refi- 
dence  for  man  as  either  of  the  poles,  where,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  feverity  ol  the  cold,  no  corruption  can 
take  place. 

The  principal  and  mo'f  remarkable  rivers  in  Tn- 
dia  are  the  Ganga  or  Ganges ; the  Sindbu , which 
the  Europeans  very  improperly  call  the  Indus  ; the 
Jamunä , cailed  improperly  alfo  by  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  the  Jomanes , or  Djemma  ; the  Revä  ; 
the  Sbaravadi ; the  Vaitravadi ; the  Ciandrabbdga  ; 
the  Sarayuvd  ; the  Sar  fu  di ; the  Devi  or  Deva  ; 
the  Caveri , and  the  Loläru.  All  thefe  Samfcredo- 
Indian  appellations  have  been  corrupted  by  fo- 
reigners.  1 hofe  not  acquainred  with  the  original 
languages  of  lndia  muft  be  much  bewildered  when 
they  calt  their  eye  on  the  maps  of  lndia.  Io  be 
convinced  that  the  above  nanaes  have  been  totall y 
disfigured,  one  needs  only  look  at  D’ Anville’s  Anti- 
qaites  Geograpbiques  de  linde , or  Tiefenthaler’s  and 
Rennelhs  maps. 

The  importance  of  this  point,  which  tends  fo 
much  to  throw  light  on  the  hiltory  of  lndia,  makes 
it  necelfary  for  me  to  correht  the  errors  of  thefe 
writers.  1 he  Brahman  book,  Amaraknha , which 
the  Indians  hold  in  high  elteem,  according  to  the 
teftimony  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Wilkins,  Anquetil 
du  Perron,  and  Davis,  contains,  befides  other  things, 
in  the  divifion  entitled  Samudravargg  a delcrip- 
tion  of  the  principal  rivers  in  ’ndia.  The  autiior 
begins  with  the  Ganges,  which  in  the  Samfcred 
language  is  diflinguilhed  by  the  following  names  : 
Gan  a,  Vißmuvadi , Gebmtianayä , Suramninaga , Bha- 
guiratbi , Tifröda , Bhißsmafu.  Alter  thele  come  the 
jiames  of  the  river  Jamunä ; which  are,  Jamunä , 
Cälirii , Suryatanayä , Shanianaj'uajä.  Then  thole  of 
the  Revä',  viz.  Revä,  Nammadä , S 07110' bbavä,  Meg- 
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hala^  Canyaga,  Karatoyä,  Sadanira-bahudä , Saidava- 
hini.  1 hefe  Samfcred  names  are  accompanied  with 
the  following  ßrahman  obfervation,  written  in  the 
common  dialedt  of  Malabar  : Vindyattimuelnina 

purapetta  Revajede  per  ; that  is,  names  of  the  river 
Reva,  which  has  its  fource  in,  and  fprings  from  the 
mountain  Vindhia ■ We  next  find  the  names  of  the 
river  Sarajuva  ; viz.  Shududri , Shadrada , and  Sara - 
jeva^  with  the  following  glofs  : Himavanguelnina  pu- 
rapetta Sarayuvwde per  ■,  that  is,  names  of  the  river 
Sarayuva , which  has  its  fource  in,  and  flows  from 
the  Rima.  And  alter  thefe  the  names  of  the  river 
Deva  ; viz.  Vipafhä , Vipal , and  Deva.  On  this  occa- 
fion  the  Brahman  gloflographer  fays : Sanhjattin - 
guelnina  purapetta  Devadajede  per  ; that  is,  names 
of  the  river  Deva , which  has  its  fource  in,  and  flows 
from  the  mountain  Sanhya.  The  names  of  the  next 
five  moft  remarkable  rivers  are  then  mentioned ; viz. 
Sharavadi , Vetravadi,  Ciandrabhaga , Sarajvadi , and 
Caveri ; but  not  a word  is  faid  in  the  glofs  refpeft- 
ing  their  origin.  All  thefe  different  appellations 
are  contained  in  three  Indian  manufcripts,  which 
I have  now  before  me.  I muff,  however,  obferve, 
that  there  is  no  glofs  in  the  Samfcred  text  of  the 
Amaraßnha , which  is  written  in  Shlogas , or  diffindt 
paragraphs  ; but  it  is  found  in  all  the  other  Sam- 
fcred manufcripts  of  this  work,  which  the  Brahman 
literati  have  explained  word  by  word.  I have  in 
my  pofleflion  a copy  of  this  kind,  written  on  palm- 
leaves  ; and  that  it  is  genuine,  no  one  who  under- 
ffands  the  Brahman  charadters  will  entertain  the 
leaft  doubt.  It  is  evident  that  the  above  paffage, 
which  I have  quoted  from  the  Amaraßnha , is  of 
the  utrnoft  importance  ; for  it  rnakes  us  acquainted 
with  the  fources  of  the  three  largeff  rivers  in  India, 
which  have  hitherto  been  confounded  by  geogra- 
phers.  This  will  appear  from  what  follows : 

I.  Some 
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I.  Some  confider  the  Ganges  as  the  Sarayuvä, 
which  Anquetil  du  Perron  calls  Sarjou.  Inltead» 
therefore,  of  diflinguilhing  two  large  rivers,  they 
mention  only  one,  and  give  it  the  name  of  the 
Ganges.  This  great  error  is  obferved  in  all  the 
maps  of  India.  Father  Tiefenthaler  is  the  only 
author  who  has  avoided  it.  De  1 Iiie,  for  example, 
in  his  Carte  des  Indes  ä Paris  1781,  makes  the 
Ganges  and  another  river  take  their  fource  from  . 
one  lake,  and  fays  : Riviere  qui  fort  du  meine  lac  i 
qus  le  Gange  ; eile  arrofe  le  Royaume  de  Phibet.  He 
then  fhews  how  the  Ganges  directs  its  courfe  through 
india;  but  does  not  fpeak  a word  of  the  Sarayuvä , 
which,  however,  is  one  of  the  large  rivers  of  that 
country. 

JI.  Father  Tiefenthaler  and  Anquetil  du  Perron 
were  the  firlt  who  made  a diftinftion  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Sarayuvä  ; who  afiigned  to  each  of 
thefe  rivers  a different  fource,  and  traced  out  their 
proper  courfes.  It  is,  however,  here  worthy  of  re- 
mark,  that  the  Brahmaputra  ridge  of  mountains, 
in  which  thefe  two  geographers  make  the  Sarayuvä 
or  Sardjou  take  its  nie,  is  called,  in  the  before-men- 
tioned  Amaräßnha , the  mountain  Himala.  W e thence 
find  that  the  Ganges  is  quite  a different  river  from 
the  S rayuvä ; and  we  at  the  fame  time  learn  the 
real  fituation  of  the  mountain  Himala , the  Imaus  of 
the  Greeks  ; for,  according  to  Tiefenthaler’s  map, 
the  Sarayuvä  has  its  fource  in  the  latitude  of  350 
north,  and  the  longitude  of  78°;  but  according  to 
M.  De  rifle’s  map,  in  the  latitude  of  340,  and  the 
longitude  of  nearly  ioo°.  We  obferve  farther,  that 
the  two  appellations  of  the  fame  river,  which  the 
old  Brahman  catalogue  in  the  Amar afinha  calls  in 
the  Samfcred  language  fometimes  Sarajuvä , and 
fometimes  Shadrada , have  been  changed  into  Sard- 
jou and  Gagra.  - . 
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»K.  Tiefenthaler  and  Anquetil  make,  of  the  two 
flreams  Sarayuva  and  Deva , only  one,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  before-mentioned  map.  This  is  a very 
grofs  error  ; for,  according  to  thebook  Amarcßnbay 
the  Deva  not  only  has  a different  name,  but  a totally 
different  origin.  This  river  takes  its  fource  in  the 
mountain  Sanhya,  and  in  the  Samfcred  language  is 
called  alfo  Vipaßia  and  Vipal ; both  which  appella- 
tions  belong  to  the  Deva  alone,  and  confequently 
cannot  be  given  to  the  Sarayuva. 

IV.  We  find  likewife  that  the  Riva,  which  others 
very  improperly  call  the  Ravt  or  Revi , flows  down 
ironi  the  ridge  of  niountains  called  Vindhya.  l hefe 
are  the  Vmidi  hlontes  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  which 
were  feen  at  a diftance  by  the  troops  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Ifence  there  is  reafon  to  conjedlure, 
with  fome  degree  of  probability,  that  Alexander, 
though  he  crofled  the  Reva , did  not  penetrate  fo 
far  as  the  Jamuna.  Had  the  cafe  been  otherwife, 
this  river  would  have  been  mentioned,  by  hiflori- 
ans,  among  thofe  which  Alexander  s army  paffed ; 
for  it  was  exceedingly  well  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  ßomanes.  But,  as  they  obferve 
perfeft  filence  in  this  refped:,  it  may  with  certainty 
be  admitted,  that  the  Macedonian  hero,  whofe  deeds 
have  been  fo  highly  extolled,  faw  and  reduced  to 
obedience  only  a very  fmali  part  of  India 

V f he  word  Sindbu , in  the  Samfcred  language, 
fignifies  the  fea ; from  which  it  appears,  that  this 
appellation  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  whole 
of  the  river  called  the  sindbu,  Sandus , Indus , and 
Hendo  ; and  that  it  can  be  applied  to  it  only  where 
it  difcharges  itieif  into  the  fea.  In  the  old  Brah- 
manic  writings  this  river  is  called  the  Riva ; for 
towards  the  north  eaft,  in  the  latitude  of  30°  north, 
and  the  longitude  of  34.°,  the  Reva  forms  the  prin- 
ctpal  Itream  of  the  Sindbu.  It  does  not  flow  front 
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Thibet,  nor  from  the  mountains  Imau , Parvada, 
or  Parapomifo , as  ferne  pretend,  but  from  the 
Vindhya  mountains,  lying  in  the  latitude  of  34°,  and 
the  longitude  of  940.  Thefe  mountains,  however, 
are  to  be  found  neither  on  De  1 Ifle’s  map,  nor  in 
that  of  D’Anville. 

VI.  In  the  lafl  place,  we  here  fee  that  in  the 
Samfcred  language  the  Reva  is  diftinguifhed  by 
feveral  names,  which  geographers  have  confidered 
as  belonging  to  fo  many  different  rivers,  and  there- 
fore  they  have  mentioned  a confiderable  number 
which  never  exifted.  Thus  M.  De  l’Ifle  fpeaks  of 
a river  in  the  latitude  of  250,  to  which  hegives  the 
name  of  Dimadee.  Ile  has  been  led  into  this  mif- 
take  by  the  corrupted  orthography  of  the  word  Na- 
ma  ä,  an  appeliation  given  to  the  Reva , and  which 
means  that  river  alone.  Such  is  the  cafe  when 
writers  do  not  underftand  the  languages  of  India, 
and  are  not  able  to  procure  accurate  Information  by 
reading  Indian  works  ! d he  Samfcred  names  of  the 
principal  Indian  rivers  may  be  found,  however,  in 
Bifcoping’s  diöionary.  The  Reva , Jamunä , Ganges, 
Sarayuvä , and  Caveri , are  confidered  by  the  Indians 
as  facred  ; and,  according  to  their  belief,  purify 
from  their  fins  all  thofe  who  bathe  in  them. 

The  different  Idnds  of  veffels  employed  for  navi- 
gation  on  the  coaff,  and  in  the  rivers  of  Malabar, 
are  the  following : 

1 fl,  Candimaram.  1t  confifts  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  clofely  joined,  and  flrongly  faflened  together. 
With  this  frail  andfimple  veffel  the  Indians  venture 
even  out  to  fea.  It  is  indeed  often  overfet  ; but  as 
the  perfon  who  dire&s  it  rows  quite  naked,  and  on 
his  knees,  he  foon  clambers  back  into  his,  Candi- 
maram, and  efcapes  the  fuiy  of  the  waves*. 

2d,  Toni , 

* Thefe  Candimarams  are,  by  the  Englilh  failors,  called  Cata. 
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2d,  Toni,  Mangi , or  Vallam.  Thefe  are  canoe's, 
which  confift  of  the  trunk  of  a tree  made  hollow. 

ßd,  Ciangada.  This  is  the  name  given  to  a certain 
number  of  planks  joined  together  fo  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  raft. 

4th,  Ccmboca.  Is  a broad  boat  or  vvherry,  per- 
feftly  flat  at  the  bottom. 

5th,  Pärram.  This  is  alfo  a kind  of  wherry,  nearly 
of  a Iquare  form,  and  fo  narrow  at  the  top  that  the 
aperture  through  which  people  enter  it  is  fcarcely  a 
foot  in  diameter.  1 liefe  veffels  are  built  on  this 
confiruäion,  becaufe  they  are  employed  for  tranf- 
porting  the  nella  and  other  articles,  which  would 
be  infallibly  fpoiled  if  the  fea-water  fhould  find  ad- 
mittance  into  them. 

6th,  Keppel  or  Padava.  This  is  the  name  given 
in  the  Malabar  language  to  large  fliips  which  have 
from  two  to  three  mafts,  and  are  furniflied  with  an- 
chors,  ropes,  and  fails.  In  the  Samfcred  language 
they  are  called  Naa , Poda , and  Janapatra. 

1 he  obfervation  often  repeated,  that  the  Indians 
make  little  ufe  of  nails  or  iron-work  in  building 
their  fhips,  is  perfeöly  juff.  They  can,  indeed,  dif- 
penfe  with  both  ; for  they  join  the  planks  together 
wdth  the  greateff  ingenuity  ; pay  the  feams  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  diffolved  gum;  and  All  them  up  with 
the  fine  fibres  of  the  coco-nut  tree,  fo  as  to  be  im- 
penetrable  to  the  w;ater.  Cn  the  outfide  they  daub 
them  over  with  oil  procitred  from  pilchards  and 
other  fat  fubftances,  which  render  the  wood  finooth, 

maravs.  Some  of  the  iflandfrs  in  tlie  South  Sea  venture  out  to 
fifli  in  another  manner.  Two  long  bundles  of  the  boughsof  trets 
fupply  the  place  of  ,a  log  of  wood,  and  fmne  tie  into  bundles  of 
the  like  kind  caues  or  reedä.  Sevcral  of  thefe  are  United  together 
in  fl i ata  plactd  crofs-wife;  and  fometimes  the  perfon  whodirecls 
thie  fiail  veflel  ventures  to  add  to  it  a maft,  and  a.fail  formed  ot 
a ir.at.  All  veffels  of  this  kind  the  Tnglifh  diftinguifh  by  the  cor- 
rnpted  Indian  word  Catanuirans.  F. 
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and  at  the  fame  time  defend  it  from  the  faline  par- 
ticles  of  the  fea -water,  and  from  being  deftroyed  by 
worms  *.  The  properties  of  the  magnet  are  at  pre- 
fent  as  well  known  to  the  Indians  as  to  other  na- 
tions ; but  that  they  employed  the  compafs  in  very 
early  periods,  is  much  to  be  doubted.  It  is  probable 
that  they  then  dire&ed  their  courfe  at  fea  by  the 
monfoons,  and  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Many  of  the  Arabs,  however,  ftill  venture  to  crofs 
the  open  fea  to  India  without  the  help  of  the  com- 
pafs.  And,  indeed,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the 
Indian  fea  during  one  half  of  the  year  is  perfedty 
calm  and  ldill — that  the  fun  reinains  only  a Ihort 
time  below  the  horizon — that  the  nights  are  ex- 
ceedingly  ferene,  becaufe  the  brightnefs  of  the  ftars 

* All  uncultivated  nations  formerly  built,  and  ftill  build  their 
ftiips  without  employing  fometimes  a fingle  nail.  VeiTels  of  this 
kind  are  ftill  conftruAed  at  Archangel.  In  Arabia  the  planks  of 
fhips  were  fewed  together.  See  Plin.  Hifi.  Nut.  bb.  xxiv.  c.  40. 
and  Arriani  mare  Erythraum.  The  latter  calts  thefe  fhips  Muda- 
rate.  Niebuhr  faw  a (hip  of  this  kind  from  Oman,  which  w*s 
called  Farad.  Thefe  veflels  and  their  name  have  bcen  therefore 
preferved  thefe  1700  vears;  for  the  fyllable  ma  is  a formativum  Ho- 
minis, and  Darate  and  T arad  have  a great  affinity,  or  are  the  fame 
word.  In  Otaheite  alfo,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  all  the  (hipp, 
or  rather  large  war-boats,  have  their  planks  fewed  together,  and 
the  feams  are  filled  up  witli  the  fibres  which  furround  the  coco- 
nut,  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  fhips  are  caulked  with  oakum. 
Among  the  diflolved  gums  with  which  the  feams  between  the 
planks  are  daubed  over  in  India,  we  are  no  doubt  to  reckon  reftu. 
As  far,  however,  as  I know,  the  Tfchinam,  which  confiftsof  coco- 
nut  oil,  frelh  lime  burnt  from  mufcle  fltells,  and  other  ingredi- 
cnts,  is  principally  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  well  known,  that, 
for  fome  time  paft,  large  fhips  havebeen  fheathed  with  copper,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  pierced  by  the  fea-worm  ( Teredo  na- 
•valis  L.)  ortlie  bottom3  of  them  are  daubed  over  with  a particular 
mixture  of  tar  and  pounded  glafs.  It  has  lately  been  difcovered 
in  England,  that  tar  made  from  pit-coal  is  the  beft  for  withftand- 
ing  the  fea-worm.  Oil  of  pilchards  is  here  recommended  for  the 
fame  purpofe;  and  indeed  it  would  be  worth  whilc  for  fome  of 
the  maritime  nations  of  Europc  to  makc  experiments  with  it.  F. 
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is  never  obfcured  by  thick  vapours  or  clouds — that 
the  wind  blows  invariably  from  one  quarter,  and 
that  the  currents  never  change  their  courfe,  it  will 
readily  appear  that  fuch  a paffage  may  be  attempted 
and  happily  effefted  without  the  help  of  that  ufeful 
inßrument. 

The  Indians  are  abundantly  fupplied  with  fifh  of 
all  kinds.  1 he  whale,  which  they  call  Cadeläna , 
that  is  the  fea-elephant,  is  not  uncommon  in  thefe 
feas.  It  may  be  frequently  feen  at  Cape  Comari, 
and  on  the  neighbouring  coafl.  Some  years  ago  a 
whale  was  driven  by  the  tide  into  the  river  at  Co- 
chin  ; and  as  it  remained  there  tili  the  ebb  tide,  it 
was  not  able  to  return.  It,  therefore,  proceeded 
up  the  ftream  ; but  it  foon  got  into  fhallow  water, 
and  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 

The  Souffleur , a large  fifh  of  the  like  kind,  is  called 
in  the  Malabar  language  Turäva . It  received  this 

name  becaufe  it  always  fpouts  up  water  through  its 
nollrils,  fo  that  it  rifes  as  if  from  two  fprings.  It  is 
faid  to  be  a great  enemy  of  the  whale.  For  farther 
particulars  refpecting  it  I fhall  refer  the  reader  to  a 
work  of  the  celebrated  Profeffor  Schneider,  pub- 
lilhed  at  Leipfic  in  the  year  1705,  under  the  title  of 
Co  lieft ions  t ward s a Natural  Hißory  cf  the  different 
kinds  of  fVhales.  The  author  defcribes  there  all  the 
fpecies  of  this  fifh,  together  with  their  diftinguilhing 
charadlers  and  properties  *. 

* The  Souffleur  is  the  Delphinus  Orca  L.  Becaufe  it  is  ofcen 
feen  at  the  northern  Cape  of  Europe,  the  fifflermen  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  Nerelkaper.  A figure  and  defcription  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  Phil.  Tran/,  vo!.  Ixxvii.  p.  ii.  tab.  i6,  17.  1 am 

rather  furpvifed  that  the  author  fhould  have  bten  fo  foon  ac- 
quainted  with  Profeffor  Schneider’s  wörk  which  did  not  appear 
tili  1 799,  and  that  lie  makes  no  mention  of  John  Hunter,  whofe 
obfervations  on  whales  were  tranflated  from  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaöions  by  my  learntd  countryman  Schneider,  who  added  to 
them  very  valuable  and  ufeful  notes.  F. 
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The  Wallrus , the  ifinglafs-fifh,  and  the  flurgeon, 
are  not  found  in  the  Indian  feas. 

The-  Cadapami,  or  fea-fwine,  is  called  fo  with 
great  propriety,  as  it  has  really  a lnout  like  that  of 
a fwine.  Its  flefh  is  tough,  oily,  and  difficult  of  di- 
geftion  j and  for  that  reafon  is  not  much  ufed  by  the 
natives  of  Malabar. 

The  fea-horfe,  called  in  the  Malabar  language 
Cadelcudira , the  hippopotamus  of  the  ancients,  is 
alfo  feen  fometimes  in  the  indian  feas. 

The  Tirada,  is  the  well-known  falmon,  a delicate 
fifh,  which  frequents  the  fea,  as  well  as  the  ftreams 
and  rivers.  It  is  caught  in  fuch  abundance  in  Ma- 
labar, that  I have  often  purchafed  from  four  to  fix 
pound  of  it  for  two  Cochine.e  Panam , which  are 
equal  in  value  to  about  four  Roman  Bajoechi.  At 
this  rate  three  men  for  a Paolo  may  procure  a day’s 
maintenance,  even  including  rice. 

Pilchards  are  caught  in  fuch  immenfe  quantities 
on  the  coall  of  Malabar,  that  the  Indians  often  do 
not  know  how  to  employ  them.  They  feed  their 
ducks,  dogs,  and  fwine  with  them  ; and  even  mix 
them  among  the  düng  ufed  as  manure  for  their  coco- 
nut  trees.  Were  not  the  Indians  too  lazy  to  falt 
thefe  fifh,  they  might  carry  on  a very  confiderable 
trade  with  them  *. 

Muri , or  oyfters,  are  exceedingly  plenty  in  the 
rivers  near  Cochin  and  Collain.  I have  often  pur- 
chafed 300  of  them  for  a Panam  (about  fix-pence 

* The  author  feems  not  to  have  known  that  the  falting  of 
provifions,  and  partieularly  fifh,  in  hot  climates,  is  attended  with 
great  diffieulties.  The  filhermen  are  often  detained  at  fea  by  the 
wind  and  tide  ; their  tilh,  in  that  cale,  are  injured  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  and,  if  falted,  fpoil  much  fooner.  Belides,  lalt  not  mixed 
with  too  much  cathartic  falt  is  neceffary,  and  that  is  not  at  all 
limes  to  be  procured.  F. 
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flerling  ) They  are  fiifhed  up  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  pearl  mufcles.  The  fifhermen  repair  to  a place 
where  the  fea  is  not  too  deep,  and  make  fafl  their 
canoes  to  two  pofls.  One  of  thern  then  nies  a rope 
round  his  body,  and  dives  under  the  water  with  a 
bafket.  When  he  has  fdled  his  bafket  with  oyflers, 
he  makes  a fignal  to  his  companion,  who  remained 
in  the  canoe,  to  draw  him  up  ; and  while  he  is  do- 
ingfo,  the  one  who  is  bringing  up  the  oyflers  affifts 
him  by  clambering  up  one  of  the  poffs. 

The  Palagamim , or  fea-bream,  is  of  a fhining  co- 
lour  like  gold,  but  has  a bad  tafle. 

The  Ney  min , or  oil-fifh,  is  from  three  to  four 
palms  in  length,  and  has  an  excellent  tafle,  but  is 
fomewhat  difficult  of  digeftion.  The  Karimim , or 
ltone-fifh,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  European  fea- 
bream. 

The  Ayla , called  in  Portuguefe  Cavala,  has  a 
good  tafle  when  frefh  ; but,  when  falted,  becomes 
like  the  herring. 

The  Indian  eel  is  very  delicious ; but  too  fat,  and 
confequently  difficult  of  digeflion. 

The  Tirandi , or  roach,  has  an  exceedingly  good 
tafle,  though  not  nearly  fo  large  as  the  roaches  fold 
at  Rome. 

The  Anicannen  and  Kolen  are  both  fmall  fifli  of  a 
bad  quality. 

The  tench,  pike,  and  mackarel  are  alfo  caught  on 
the  Malabar  coafl ; but  I do  not  find  their  names  in 
Father  Hanxleden’s  diclionary. 

The  Ettamin  is  in  all  probability  the  red  fea- 
bream. — Soles  and  flat  fifh  are  no  where  fo  good  as 
at  Collam  and  Angenga. 

The  tortoifes,  which  inhabit  the  fea,  as  well  as  the 
rivers,  are  here  of  confiderable  fize.  I have  feen 
fome  of  them  which  weighed  forty  pounds.  The 
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pfcople  of  Malabar,  however,  do  not  eat  the  tor- 
toife ; and  if  one  of  them  enters  a houfe*  they  con- 
fider  it  as  a bad  omen. 

The  Xiphias,  ar  fword-fifh,  is  cäught  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Indian  feas. — The  barbel  is  found 
önly  in  rivefs  which  the  water  of  the  fea  never  enters. 

Crabs,  called  in  the  Malabar  language  Gnanda , 
and  in  the  Samfcred  Carchidaga,  are  poifonous  in 
Oktober  and  November  ; for  about  that  period  the 
poifonous  aquatic  plants,  fuch  as  the  blile  tithymal, 
or  wolf’s  tnilk,  grow  up  ; and  as  thefe  animals  feed 
upon  thetn,  they  are  rendered  fo  poifonous  as  to  oc- 
cafion  deäth  to  thofe  who  eat  them.  It  would  be 
therefore  proper,  that  in  Malabar,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
the  Ille  of  France,  a law  were  made  to  prohibit 
crabs  being  caught  during  thefe  two  months.  M. 
Paflavant  the  Danilh  fa&or  at  Calicut,  Father  Louis 
Maria  ä Jefu,  now  a bilhop,  and  myfelf,  once  hap~ 
pened  to  be  in  Company,  and  to  eat  ot  thefe  animals. 
The  other  two  gentlemen  each  ate  two  of  them  j 
but  I contented  myfelf  with  one.  Thfee  hours  after, 
M.  Paflavant  became  pale  as  death,  and  was  feized 
with  fo  violent  a vomiting,that  we  abfolutely  thought 
he  would  have  expired.  Father  Louis  Maria  was 
ättacked  with  vertigo  ; all  the  veins  in  his  bödy 
were  fwelled  ; his  face,  lips,  and  hands  beeame  blue, 
and  he  experienced  an  oppreffion  at  the  heart  which 
threatened  to  prove  fatal.  1 immediately  gave  him 
fome  theriac,  which  the  miffionaries  generally  carry 
about  with  them,  and  fent  for  a barber  to  bleed  him. 
In  regard  to  myfelf  I was  feized  with  a giddinefs 
and  vomiting,  the  latter  of  which  I endeavoured  to 
provoke.  This  accident,  and  others  of  the  like  kind, 
which  frequently  happen  in  this  country,  ought  to 
fetve  as  a caution  to  thofe  who  travel  through  Ma- 
labar, not  to  eat  crabs  there  during  the  fummer 
months.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  fome  kinds  of  filh. 

R At 
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At  Cochin  and  the  neighbouring  diftri&s  the  water 
alfo  is  exceedingly  unwholefome.  The  natives  of 
Malabar  are  not  fo  fond  of  fprings  as  they  are  of 
their  Colam  or  ponds,  from  which  they  draw  the 
water  they  ufe  as  drink.  As  it,  however,  contains 
too  much  marine  falt  and  calcareous  particles,  if  it  be 
not  properly  filtred,  it  gradually  produces  fuch  bad 
effedts  on  the  body,  as  to  make  the  feet  of  thofe  who 
drink  it  fwell  np  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  I have 
feen  fome  of  thefe  people  whofe  legs  were  as  thick  as 
the  body  of  a full-grown  man.  The  moft  beautiful 
women  at  Cochin  have  fometimes  feet  like  an  ele- 
phant*.  Rieh  people  caufe  their  water  for  drinking 
to  be  brought,  for  the  moft  part,  from  the  Feira 
dy  Alna  ^ which  is  very  pure,  and  has  an  excellent  tafte. 

When  a Malabar  king,  prince,  or  great  man  dies, 
the  Mucaner  muft  for  fome  time  give  over  ffthing  ; 
and,  as  a fignal  that  it  is  then  prohibited,  branches 
of  trees  are  always  ftuck  up  here  and  there  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  They  are  generally  fuffered  to 
remain  eight  or  ten  days,  in  order  that  the  foul  of 
the  deceafed  during  that  time  may  choofe  for  itfelf 
a new  habitation  in  the  body  of  fome  fifli. 

Shell-fish. — The  fea  hedge-hog  is  found  at 
Collam,  and  other  places  on  the  coaft ; but  it  is 
much  larger  than  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  Ifle  of  France.  Thefe  animals  adhere  fo  faft 
to  the  rocks  and  ftones,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible 

* 1 have  feen  thefe  fo  called  elephant  feet  more  than  once  In 
Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  They  were  hard  to  the 
touch,  and  fometimes  red,  though  they  were  often  of  the  natural 
colour,  and"  like  the  reft  of  the  body.  The  patients  were  able  to 
walk  without  feeling  much  pain  from  the  fwelling.  I had  not  an 
opportun ity  of  obferving  whether  this  difeafe  originated  from  the 
water.  I am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  it  was  occafior  :d  by  catch* 
ing  cold  after  violent  heats,  and  by  interuperance  itj  tating;  for 
the  principal  Erihs  only  were  attacked  by  it.  F, 
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fo  detach  them.  On  one  fide  they  are  covered  with 
black,  fharp  prickles,  which  ferve  them  as  a defence 
againft  their  enemies  ; on  the  other  is  obferved  a 
round  fmooth  aperture,  which  fupplies  the  place  of 
a moüth,  and  through  which,  by  means  of  a few 
tender  hollow  fibres,  they  receive  their  nourifhment. 
When  they  are  fated  with  food,  they  attach  them- 
felves  to  the  rocks  with  thefe  fibres  fo  faft  that  a 
knife  is  neceffary  to  difengage  them.  When  they 
are  defirous  of  removing  from  one  place  to  another, 
they  ufe  their  prickles  inftead  of  oars,  and  fwim  along 
the  furface  of  the  fea  with  great  eafe,  fo  that  they 
almoft  have  the  appearance  of  black  balls. 

The  fea-ftar  is  robnd  in  great  abundance  in  the 
ocean  to  the  ealt  of  Cochin.  Thefe  animals,  like 
other  kinds  of  fifh,  form  themfelves  into  a fort  of 
fociety  ; for  it  is  very  rare  to  fee  one  of  them  alone. 
They  fwim  in  fhoals  at  the  furface  of  the  water, 
and  always  direct  their  courfe  according  to  the 
wind  : their  movement,  however,  is  fcarcely  percep- 
tible.  They  have  a few  fmall  fuckers,  through  which 
they  receive  their  nourilhment,  and  which  theycon- 
tra£t  as  foon  as  they  are  touched.  Their  ftomach, 
from  which  the  nourifliing  juices  are  conveyed  to 
the  fmallefi  veffels,  is  probably  in  the  centre  of  their 
body,  where  all  their  points  are  united.  They  have 
neither  eyes  nor  mouth ; but  a molt  delicate  fenfe 
of  feeling,  which  fupplies  the  place  of  fight. 

On  the  rocks  near  the  fea  there  are  found  alfo 
a kind  of  teftaceous  animals  called  in  Italian  Bai - 
lani,  which  are  of  a flefh  colour,  and  have  an  ex« 
cellent  tafle.  Their  fhell  has  the  form  of  a half- 
blown  tulip. 

The  pipe  coralline,  Tubipora , has  almofi:  the  ap- 
pearance of  a leaf  covered  with  prickles.— At  Col- 
lam  there  are  found  alfo  various  kinds  of  Tur« 
binites. 
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Snakes. — The  commonefl,  though  not  themcrft 
' poifonous  kind  of  thefe  animals,  found  in  Malabar, 
is  the  Nallapamba , that  is,  the  beautiful  fnake.  It 
is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  has  hanging  round  its  neck 
two  pieces  of  (kin,  which  ihine  like  a pair  of  fpec- 
tacles,  and  which  it  can  extend  over  its  head  like 
a hood  or  cap.  Of  this  fnake  there  are  feveral  va- 
rieties.  One  has  a complete  cap  at  both  fides  of 
the  head,  and  is  called  Padmnuliaven  : another  is 
furnifhed  with  this  cap  only  on  one  fide,  and  is 
calied  Ottapadaven.  A third  kind  has  a complete 
cap,  but  is  much  linaller  than  the  other  two,  and  is 
the  molt  poifonous  of  all.  When  thefe  fnakes  attack 
a man,  or  fight  with  the  Kirrt,  they  raife  them- 
felves  up  in  a perpendicular  dire&ion  ; turn  round 
on  their  tail,  whiftle,  move  the  upper  part  of  their 
body  from  fide  to  fide,  and  in  that  manner  endea- 
vour  to  wound  their  antagonifi.  Some  of  thefe 
fnakes  are  from  three  to  four,  others  from  fix  to 
eight  palms  in  length  ; but  the  fmalleft,  which  the 
Indians  call  Caytolacurungni , is,  as  already  faid,  the 
-moft  poifonous.  A perfon  bit  by  it  dies  generally 
in  three  or  four  hours  ; but  this  depends  on  the 
place  where  the  wound  has  been  inflided,  whether 
in  any  of  the  nobler  parts  of  the  body  from  which 
the  poifon  is  conveyed  fooner  to  the  heart.  With 
theriac  of  PoiÖiers,  and  the  antidote  of  Madura,  I 
have  cured  more  than  fifty  perfons  who  had  been 
bitten  by  ferpents  of  this  kind.  When  I took  charge 
of  fuch  pitients,  I caufed  them,  above  all  things,  to 
be  kept  under  a very  warm  covering,  and  both  the 
doors  and  Windows  to  be  carefully  fhut,  that  no  cool 
air  might  touch  them.  As  I knew  from  experience 
-that  the  poifon  cömmunicates  to  the  blood  a deadly 
coldnefs,  by  which  it  is  curdled,  1 made  my  patients 
•frequent  ly  drink  warm  water,  and  gave  them  two 
or  three  dofes  of  theriac  or  the  Madura  antidote. 

• . if 
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If  a perfpiration  followed,  and  if  their  breathing  be- 
käme freer,  I continued  the  fame  treatment,  making 
them  take  theriac  and  warm  water.  If  the  whole  mafs 
of  the  blood,  however,  was  already  infeäted,  my  me- 
thod  of  eure  failed,  and  the  patients  infallibly  died. 
The  previous  fymptoms  were  bluenefs  of  the  Ups 
and  around  the  eyes ; the  face  became  of  a dark 
brown  and  white  colour,  and  all  the  limbs  turned 
rigid.  The  moft  effecfual  reinedies  which  can  be 
ufed  in  fuqh  cafes  are,  eau  de  luce,  and  cauftic  al- 
kali.  Thefe  fpirituous  things,  however,  are  diffi- 
cult  to  be  procured  in  India  ; becaufe  they  foon  eva- 
porate,  and  cannot  be  preferved.  The  natives  of 
Malabar  generally  einploy  the  Alpam  root,  and  pul- 
verifed  Amelpori : they  alfo  bind  up  the  wounded 
part,  and  cauterife  the  wound  with  a red-hot  iron, 
The  Iatter  procefs  is  of  little  or  no  ufe  ; and  for  that 
reafon  this  poifon  proves  mortal  to  fo  many  people, 
who  might  perhaps  be  faved  by  a different  treat- 
ment. 

The  defeription  given  by  the  ancients,  of  the 
afpis,  agrees  exceedingly  well  with  this  ferpent,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  fame  ani- 
mal *.  Ihe  wild  fwine,  and  different  kinds  of  fowls, 
however,  eat  them  j but  they  always  leave  the  head. 

* The  fnake,  refpefting  which  the  author  here.  fays  fo  much, 
Ii  the  well-known  fpe&aclednake,  Coluber  Naja  L,  called  in  the 
Portuguefe,  Cobra  de  Capello.  An  account  was  publifhed,  fome 
time  ago,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranläftions,  by  an  Englifhman, 
that  he  had  cured  feveral  perfons,  bitten  by  the  Naja,  with  volatile 
alkgli.  In  five  minutes  after  a ptrfon  has  been  bitten,  a locked  jaw 
takes  place.  From  30  to  40  drops  of  fpirit  of  hartfhorn  muft,  tliere- 
fore,  be  immediately  adminiftered  in  water;,  the  mouth  muft  bc 
forced  open,  il  necelfary,  and  the  dofe,  in  the  courfe  of a little  time, 
muft  be  doubled.  Death  enfues  in  twq  or  three  liours  if  no  remedy 
bc  applied,  and  all  the  limbs  beeome  ftiff,  as  the  author  lays, 
I,  however,  doubt  whether  the  Naja  be  the  afpis  of  the  ancients. 
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It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Kirrt  deftroys  this 
fnake,  becaufe  it  fucks  eggs  in  the  fame  manner  as 
it  does,  lies  in  wait  for  mice  and  bäts,  and  confe- 
quently  deprives  it  of  its  food ; but,  when  killed, 
the  Kirrt  is  fatisfied,  and  leaves  it  untouched.  It 
may  be  rendered  as  tarne  as  any  domeftic  animal, 
lf  a little  milk  and  fugar  be  datly  placed  before  it,  as 
is  done  in  Malabar.,  It  comesthen  every  day  at  cer- 
tain  hours  to  eat  its  food  *,  never  offers  the  leaft  in- 
jury  to  any  one ; and  fufiers  itfelf  to  be  taught  vari- 
ous  tricks.  I faw  this  paftime  feveral  times,  in  the 
houfe  of  the  Pennicare  at  Verapole , and  was  no  Ion** 
ger  aftonilhed  at  the  art  of  the  ancient  priefts,  who 
are  faid  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  taming  fnakes  alfo.  When  thefe  fnakes  arrive  at 
any  place  where  there  are  a great  many  poultry, 
they  unite  together,  and  ränge  themfelves  in  order 
of  battle  againlt  the  enemy.  In  this  refpedl  they 
feem  to  be  guided  by  the  fame  inftin£t  which  in-^ 
duces  the  buffaloes,  as  foon  as  they  difcover  a tyger, 
to  form  themfelves  into  a circle,  with  their  hind 
parts  fqueezed  cloie  together,  and  thus  to  prefent 
their  horns  to  the  ravenous  animal.  This  fnake  is 
fond  of  frequenting  gardens  where  there  are  pine- 
apples,  by  the  fmell  of  which  it  feems  to  be  attra&ed, 
On  the  other  hand,  all  fnakes,  without  exception, 
fly  from  burning  fulphur,  and  from  all  plants,  roots, 
and  vegetables  which  emit  a ftrong  fmell. 

Another  poifonous  fnake  is,  by  the  natives  of 
Malabar,  called  Velliketten , or  Vallumiy  and  by  fome 
of  the  Europeans  the  ringed  fnake,  becaufe  it  has 
feveral  white  rings  around  its  body.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  only  two  palms  in  Iength,  and  as  thick  as  the 
Enger,  but  exceedingly  poifonous.  People,  there- 
fore,  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard  againft 
this  animal,  for  it  enters  Etting  apartments,  and 
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creeps  not  only  under  ta^les  and  chairs,  but  even 
under  the  beds. 

The  fpotted  fnake,  cfdled  Maudali , is  totally 
different  from  the  Anelli , with  which  it  is  con- 
founded  by  Father  Vincentius  ä Sandta  Catherina, 
who  has  given  a defcriptiön  of  it  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  Voyage  to  the  Eafl 
Indies. 

The  fnake  Ettadimuken  is  called  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  Cobra  de  oitto  pajfos,  becaufe  it  always  contra&s 
itfelf  together,  and  the#'  fprings  forwards  eight 
paces. 

The  Cerattapämba,  that  is,  the  fpringing  fnake, 
is  of  a fmall  fize,  'perfe&ty  white  ; always  holds  its 
head  erett,  and,  when  it  moves,  forms  its  body  into 
a bovv.  I found  fnakes  of  this  kind  on  the  mountains 
of  Maleatur , where  they  conceal  themfelves  under 
the  fallen  leaves. 

Tevi  is  the  name  of  a beautiful,  fmall,  ftriped 
fnake,  which  hurts  nobody.  When  one  of  this 
kind  is  killed,  a great  many  of  the  fame  fpecies  re- 
fort  to  the  place,  and  remain  in  the  neighbourhood 
tili  their  dead  companion  is  removed.  However 
incredible  this  circumftance  may  appear,  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  an  inftance  of  it  occurred  at  the  feminary 
of  Ambalacatti , in  the  prefence  of  at  leaft  thirty  per- 
fons.  1 have  feveral  times  been  on  the  point  of  killing 
one  of  thefe  fnakes;  but  the  Chriftians,  as  well  as 
Pagans,  always  requefted  me  for  Heaven's  fake  not 
to  do  it,  elfe  it  would  be  impoffible  for  them  to  re- 
main in  their  houfes,  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber  of  fnakes  which  would  affemble  from  all  quar- 
ters,  and  which  they  would  not  getrid  of  for  feveral 
days.  I fhall  leave  it  to  naturalifts  to  explain  this 
fingular  phenomenon. 

Malapämba , or  Perimpämba,  the  mountain-fnake, 
found  in  the  Gauts,  is  altogether  of  a dark-brown 
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colour  ; from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length,  and  as 
thick  as  a fed  ox.  It  bas  no  teeth  ; but  it  devours 
dogs,  deer,  cows  and  other  animals,  which  it  feizes 
by  twifling  itfelf  round  their  bodies.  1 he  exiftence 
of  this  monftrous  animal  is  beyond  all  doubt  ; for 
fome  of  thetn  have  been  feen  at  Vaypur , Cagnara - 
palli,  and  other  places.  Sometimes  they  are  fwept 
down  from  the  mountains  by  the  violence  of  the 
ftreams.  I myfelf  caufed  a fnake  of  this  kind  to  be 
caught,  and  fent  it  as  a prefent  tp  M.  de  l’Crmier. 
It  was  filteen  feet  in  length.  If  a perfon  takes  a 
fpoonful  of  the  fat  of  this  fnake,  and  drinks  warm 
water  afterwards,  it  expels  the  leprofy.  1 have  in 
rny  pofleflion  a bottle  filled  with  it. 

I he  Irutal  kufzali  is  a fnake  with  two  heads, 
whatever  Charleton  and  othtrs  may  fay  to  the  con- 
trary.  ln  Portuguefe  it  is  called  Co  ra  de  duas  ca - 
begas,  and  in  Latin  the  Amphßana.  M.  R öfter, 
the  commandant  at  Collam,  fhewed  me  two  fnakes 
of  this  kind,  yvhich  he  preferved  in  a glafs  jar.  I faw 
one  ol  them  alfo  in  the  mountains  of  Maleatur.  It 
is  a palm  or  a palm  and  a half  in  length  ; bas  the 
colour  of  withered  leaves ; and  does  not,  like  other 
fnakes,  creep  flraight  forwards,  but  always  rears 
one  of  its  heads,  and  makes  an  arch  with  its  body 
when  it  moves.  Its  bite  always  occafions  a tumour 
filled  with  venom  ; but  the  poifon  adts  very  flowdy, 
fo  that  it  is  feldom  or  never  too  late  to  apply  a re- 
medy  *. 

* The  Ampb:Jbtena  of  the  fyftem  has  not  two  heads,  but  is  of 
equal  thicknefs  at  rke  head  and  tail  ; fo  that  it  appears  as  if  it 
eould  advance  both  ways.  There  are,  however,  real  two-headed 
fnakes  ^ at  any  rate,  fome  of  that  kind  have  been  feen  in  Ame- 
rica. This  monftrofhy  is  perbaps  tranfmitted  by  generation,  as  the 
monßra  fiT  excejfum  in  the  familie6  of  Ruhe  and  Calleja , whofe  de- 
fetndants  have  more  than  five  fingers  and  toes.  It  can  be  deter- 
mined  only  by  accurate  anatomical  and  phyfiological  examination, 
whether  thefe  two-headed  fnakes  form  a particular  genus.  F. 
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The  moft  poifonous  and  moft  dangerous  of  all 
jthe  Malabar  ferpents  is  called  the  Rudhir amandatu 
This  Samfcred  word  implies  that  it  is  fpotted,.  and 
that  its  poifon  forc.es  the  blood  from  the  bodies  of 
thofe  whom  it  wounds  ; for  Rudhira,  fignifies  blood* 
and  Mandali  ornamented  with  fpots.  Ihe  dreadful 
eß'edt  of  its  poifon  is  delcribed  by  Lucan  in  the  fok 
lovving  lines  : 

Deeply  the  fierce  Hamorrhdis  impreft 
Her  fatal  teeth  on  Tullus’  valiant  breaft: 

The  noble  youth,  with  Virtue’s  love  infpir’d. 

Her,  in  her  Cato,  follow’d  and  admired; 

Mov’d  by  bis  great  example,  vovv'd  to  fhare, 

With  bim,  each  chance  of  that  diiahrous  war» 

And  as  when  mighty  Rorae’s  fpeftators  raeet 
In  the  full  theatre’s  capacious  feat, 

At  once,  by  fecret  pipes  and  channels  fed, 

Rieh  tin&ures  guih  from  every  antique  head; 

At  once  ten  thoufand  faffron  currents  flow. 

And  rain  their  odours  on  the  crowd  below: 

So  the  warm  blood  at  once  from  every  part . 

Ran  purple  poifon  down,  and  drain’d  the  fainting  heart  j 
Blood  falls  for  tears,  and  o’er  bis  mournful  face 
The  ruddy  drops  their  tainted  paflage  trace; 

Wbere’er  the  liquid  juices  find  a way, 

There  ftreams  of  blood,  tbere  crimfon  rivers  ftray  ; 

His  mouth  and  gufhing  noftrils  pour  a flood. 

And  even  the  pores  ooze  out  the  trickling  blood; 

In  the  red  deluge  all  the  parts  lie  drown’d. 

And  the  whole  body  feems  one  bleeding  wound  *. 

In  this  horrid  fituation  I once  faw  a young  woman 
of  about  twenty  years  of  age  at  Verapole.  A great 
number  of  people  earneftly  requefted  that  I would 
endeavour  to  mitigate  the  fufferings  of  this  unfortu- 
nate  girl ; but  neither  theriac,  volatile  alkali,  nor 
the  antidote  of  Madura,  could  be  of  any  fervice,  and 
(he  died  in  the  courfe  of  about  three  hours.  The 
bite  of  this  fnake,  therefore,  produces  an  effedt  di- 

* Rovvc’s  Tranflation,  book  ix.  r.  1366. 
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re<%  contrary  to  that  produced  by  the  bite  of  the 
a P*  latter  caufes  the  blood  to  coagulate,  and 

to  freeze  as  it  were  in  the  veins ; but  the  former  de- 
compofes  it  entirely,  and  fets  it  in  Tuch  a fermen- 
tation  that  it  runs  from  the  body,  as  onemay  fay,  in 
tne  fame  manner  as  boiling  water  from  a kettle  that 
ands  over  the  hre.  No  remedy  has  ever  yet  been 
difcovered  for  the  bite  of  this  animal. 

No  lefs  dangerous  is  another  fnake  called  Polaven 
(not  Polaga\  the  body  of  which  is  covered  with 
tumours  and  puflules.  Thofe  unfortunate  perfons 
who  are  bit  by  it,  fweat  blood but  with  this  diffe- 
rence,  that  it  oozes  from  the  body  in  drops. 

rl  he  Karuwaela  has  on  its  head  three  knobs  or 
excrefcences,  which  form  a comb ; and  three  red 
.roun<^  neck.  It  is  an  eil  in  length,  and  of 
a lhimng  black  colour,  as  far  as  the  eyes,  which  are 

? ra  fiery  ancj  fparkle  with  favage  wildnefs.  It 
is  faid  that  it  can  kill  people  merely  by  its  look  ; and, 

ivi!,true?  itmay  ptopriety  be  called  the 
Malabar  bafilifk.  It  is  found  no  where  but  in  the 
Ciauts,  from  which  it  never  defcends  unlefs  when 
iwept  down  by  the  rains. 

The  Cancutti  is  a fmall  fnake,  which  generally 
makes  a fpring  at  the  eyes.  I never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  feeing  this  fnake,  or  the  preceding  ; but  I 
was  afTured  by  the  natives  of  Malabar,  that  both 
kinds  are  found  in  the  country. 

Düring  my  refidence  at  l erapole  I found  fnakes 
eveiy  where,  not  only  in  the  gardens,  but  alfo  in 
the  houfes,  and  even  in  the  Patayas , or  rice  maga- 
zines.  People,  therefore,  muff  be  always  on  their 
guard,  and  keep  ev'ery  thing  neat  and  clean.  They 
muff  alfo  burn  Irequently  llrong  fmelling  fubftances, 
and  fuch  in  particular  as  occafion  a great  deal  of 
i inoke  and  vapour  j for  thefe  are  the  beft  means  to 
drive  awray  fnakes,  which  generally  take  up  their 
5 abode 
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abode  in  places  where  little  attention  is  paid  to 
cleanlinefs. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Indians  are  acquainted 
with  a method  of  charming  ferpents,  or  of  enti- 
cing  them  towards  them  by  a certain  kind  of  art. 
This  Operation  I have  feveral  times  feen,  and  I al- 
ways  obferved  that  the  vvhole  procefs  was  perfe&ly 
natural  The  people  who  charm  the  fnakes  rub  their 
hands  with  various  kinds  of  fweet  fmelling  herbs, 
and  employ  at  the  fame  time  the  afliltance  of  fing- 
ing  and  mufic.  As  foon  as  the  fnake,  which  is  acute 
of  hearing  as  well  as  fliarp  fighted,  perceives  what  is 
doing,  it  creeps  from  its  hole,  becomes  as  it  were 
inchanted,  and  twifts  itfelf  round  a flender  ftick 
xvhich  is  prefented  to  it.  The  charmer  then  takes 
out  its  poifon,  puts  it  into  a bafket,  and  carries  it 
about  through  the  ftreets,  where  it  is  made  to  amufe 
the  populace  with  all  kinds  of  tricks 

According  to  the  Brahmanic  mythology,  there  is 
a fnake  which  furrounds  the  whole  world.  They 
give  it  the  name  of  Sarparagia , the  king  of  the 
fnakes,  or  Väfughi.  Properly  fpeaking  it  is  nothing 
elfe  than  the  Annulus  Platonis , a fytnbol  of  life  and 
death  ; the  eternal  revolution  of  every  thing  in  the 
univerfe.  It  is  well  known  that  Plato  was  indebted 
for  this  idea  to  his  preceptor  Pythagoras  +,  to  whorn 
it  wasfirft  communicated  by  the  Magi  in  India. 

Among  the  zoophytes,  or  animal  plants  of  Ma- 
jabar, is  the  fea-nettle  j called  by  fome  urtica  ma - 

* An  account  of  the  different  metfoods  employed  to  enticc 
fnakes  from  their  hole«,  and  to  catch  them,  may  be  found  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  For  the  tricks  which  they  are  taught 
fee  Kaempfer’s  Amamtatcs cxotic#.  F. 

f It  iä  impoflible  that  Pythagoras  could  have  been  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Plato.  The  latter  was  born  at  Algina  431  years  before 
the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  the  former  was  killed  47  1 years  before 
that  period,  in  a battle  betweei)  the  Syracufans  and  Agrigen- 
. ff 
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rina,  and  by  others  flamvia  maris.  It  is  a fpongy 
body,  with  a hole  in  the  middle,  which  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a purple-coloured  band,  that  forms  as 
it  were  a fort  of  cap.  In  the  fea,  near  Cochin,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  this  animal,  which  fwim  about  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fea-ftar.  When  held  in  the 
hand  it  occafions  a painlul  fenfation,  like  that  pro» 
duced  by  the  common  nettles.  ln  the  Malabar  lan- 
guage  it  is  called  Cioriunu. 

Mother  of  pearl  is  employed  by  the  Indians  to 
make  panes  for  their  Windows.  Xhey  are  prepared 
at  Cape  Comari,  where  there  is  a pearl  filhery.  The 
pearls  themfelves  are  not  fold  there  by  weigbt  as  in 
Europe,  but  merely  by  an  eflimation  of  their  value. 
Iwenty  pearl  oyfters  may  be  bought  for  a rupee, 
and  the  purchafer  is  not  allowed  to  open  them  tili 
he  has  paid  the  money.  If  only  one  pearl  is  found 
in  thefe  twenty  oyfters,  he  has  füfficient  reafon  to  be 
fatisfied  with  his  bargain  ; but  if  they  contain  none? 
he  muH  put  up  with  the  lofs, 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Birth  and  Education  of  Childrcn. 


T H E Indians  of  Malabar  fay  that  women  con- 
ceive  in  filence,  but  bring  forth  amidft  noife.  When. 
a woman  is  pregnant,  the  greateft  refpeft  is  paid  to 
her;  not  only  by  her  hufband,  but  by  her  parents,  her 
xelations,  and  her  neighbours ; and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  place  belonging  to  her  caft  interefl:  them- 
felves  for  her  health  and  fafety.  They  confider  preg- 
nancy  as  a very  diftinguilhed  proof  of  theblelTing  of 
the  goddefs  Lakjhmi *,  who  is  a fy  mbol  of  the  fertility 

of 

* This  goddefs  Lakßmi  is,  by  Sonnerat,  called  Laifchmi. 
See  bis  voyage,  vol.  I.  p.  132.  Shc  is  the  goddefs  ofriches,  and, 

accordin  j 
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of  the  earth  ; and  in  the  fame  degree  that  they  de» 
teft  widowhood  and  barrennefs,  they  treat  with 
care  and  tendernefs  tnarned  and  pregnant  women* 
The  attention  fhown  to  the  latter  is  founded  in 
principles  of  wife  legiflation  and  found  philofophy, 
which  employ  thefe  means  to  increafe  population 
and  promote  parental  affe&ion.  When  a woman 
has  attained  to  thefeventh  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
a particular  feftival  is  celebrated  on  her  account. 
A bower,  confifling  of  the  branches,  leaves,  and 
bloom  of  the  coco-nut  tree,  is  conftrudled  in  the 
court-yard  of  her  habitation  $ and  her  hufband 
fends  bete!  leaves  to  all  her  friends  and  relations, 
and  invites  them  to  the  folemnity.  As  foon  as  the 
Company  have  affembled  in  the  arbour,  boiled  rice 
is  brought  as  an  offering  to  the  gods  on  a banana 
leaf.  This  offering  is  called  Ponghel , that  is,  the 
rice  offering.  1 he  rice  is  accompanied  with  fome 
figs,  a little  fugar,  and  butter ; fo  that  the  whole  has 
the  appearance  of  a libation.  ft  may  be  readily  per- 
ceived,  that  the  objeö  of  this  ceremony  is  to  induce 
the  gods  to  provide  for  the  fupport  of  the  child,  and 
to  protedt  che  mother,  during  the  lall  months  of  her 

according  to  the  Indian  mythology,  married  Vifinu , and  with 
him  produced  Mar.madi  the  god  of  love.  In  Fra  Paolino’s  Latin 
work,  a German  tranflation  of  which  waspublifhed  at  Gotha,  in 
1797,  with  engravings,  may  be  feen,  Plate  XJI.  three  fignres  of 
Lakjhmi,  taken  from  brafs  images,  preferved  in  the  Mufeum  at 
Velitn.  In  that  work  (he  is  called  the  wife  of  Vijhnu  : and  all 
the  names  given  to  her  by  the  Indians  are  there  enumerated. 
Among  thele  are  : the  goddefs  of  good  fortune,  the  nvoman  in  la- 
bour,  the  mother  of  the  nxwr/d.  Here  the  author  calls  her  the 
fruit fulnefs  of  the  earth,  and,  a little  farther,  the  goddefs  of  riches. 
It  will  be,  in  general,  necefiary  in  reading  this  partof  the  author's 
book,  to  compare  with  it  Sonnerat’s  Voyage  to  India ; alfo  the 
Code  of  the  Hindoos , or  the  Ord'tvances  of  Menu , by  Jones  and 
Hüttner  Weimar,  1797  > anch  laftly,  the  Gentoo  Laws,  by  Rafpe, 
Hambnrgh  1778.  Thefe  works  contain  many  things  which  will 
ferve  to  ihuftrate  what  is  here  faid  by  the  author.  F. 
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pregnancy,  from  every  thing  that  might  prove  hurt- 
ful  or  prejudicial  to  her.  After  the  libation,  a coco- 
nut  is  broken  and  prefented  as  an  offering  to  Gan - 
nefha.  A garland  of  flowers  is  then  hung  round  the 
neck  of  the  pregnant  woinan,  who  fits  in  the  middle 
of  the  arbour j and  a difh  filled  with  faffron  and 
chalk,  which  have  been  previoufly  diffolved  in  water, 
is  placed  before  her.  The  faffron,  or  cuncuma , is 
confecrated  to  the  planets,  which  are  worlhipped  by 
the  Indians  as  deities,  and  which  are  faid  to  poflefs 
the  power  of  driving  away  the  mifchievous  demons. 
For  this  reafon  all  the  women  prefent  at  this  folem- 
nity  take  the  above  veflel  in  their  hands,  one  after 
the  other,  and  move  it  three  times  backwards  and 
forwards  before  the  face  of  the  Garihani , that  is, 
the  pregnant  woman,  to  fright  away  the  evil  de- 
mons, and  to  guard  againft  all  witchcraft  and  for- 
cery  which  might  do  hurt  to  the  child  or  the  mother. 
Thefe  women  then  take  another  wooden  veflel,  with 
a little  milk,  into  which  are  put  feveral  gold  and 
filver  medals.  This  veflel  is  given  to  the  pregnant 
woman,  who  holds  it  in  her  hand,  and  at  the  fame 
time  bends  her  body  forwards ; upon  which  all  the 
women  prefent  take  in  fucceflion  a piece  of  gold  or 
filver  from  the  veflel,  and  place  it  between  her  ffioul- 
ders.  This  is  done  with  a view  to  implore  for  her 
the  blefling  of  Lakfimi , whom  the  Indians  worfhip 
as  the  goddefs  of  riches,  milk,  fruit,  corn,  and 
evsry  thing  produced  by  the  fertility  of  the  earth. 
Many  ceremonies  and  cuftoms,  which  have  a ftrik- 
ing  fimilitude  to  the  above,  may  be  feen  reprefented 
on  fome  of  the  Grecian  vafes  ; and  1 am  lully  con- 
vinced,  that  a fatisfaäory  explanation  of  them  cannot 
be  given  tili  they  are  compared  with  the  manners  of 
the  orientals. 

A woman  for  a certain  time  after  her  delivery  is 
confidered  as  unclean  ; but  the  period  preie-ribed  in 

this 
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this  refpeft  is  different  according  to  the  caft  to  whicff 
fhe  belongs.  For  the  caft  of  the  Brahmans  ten  dayS 
are  fixed  ; for  that  of  the  Kfchetria , or  Rägiaputrn ,• 
eleven ; and  for  the  loweft  caft,  or  that  of  the  Vayßjya, 
frfreen.  The  wives  of  the  Shudras , or  artifans,  and 
other  people  of  inferior  rank,  do  not  adhere  very 
ffridfly  to  this  law  ; but  in  general  they  muft  rernain 
a few  days  by  themfelves  in  a feparate  apartment,- 
which  is  fometimes  fitted  up  for  the  purpofe,  in  Or- 
der that  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  houfe  may  not 
render  themfelves  impure,  contmry  to  the  firidl: 
prohibition  of  their  religion.  It,  indeed,  cannot  be 
deniecl',  that  this  praftice  is  connected  with  a great 
deal  of  fuperftition  ; but  in  fo  hot  ä countty  as  In- 
dia  it  is  ufeful  and  proper.  The  ablutions  and 
bathing,  which  thefe  women  muft  employ,  are  at- 
tended  with  equal  advantages.  They  not  only  pro- 
mote  cleanlinefs,  but  they  ftrengthen  the  body  and 
preferve  it  from  nervous  weaknefs,  as  well  as  uni- 
verfal  debility,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
confequence  of  too  violent  perfpiration  *. 

As  loon  as  a child  comes  into  the  world,  it  is  nof 
bound  up,  as  among  us,  in  clothes  and  bandages* 
but  is  fuffefed  to  have  the  free  ufe  of  its  Irmbs.  and 
is  laid,  quite  naked,  on  a mat.  After  it  has  been 
repeatedly  wafhed  with  cold  water,  the  mother  gives 
it  the  breaft.  Every  female  Indian,  whatever  be  her 
condition,  would  confider  it  as  a great  cruelty  to  ne- 
gle£t  this  duty  of  nature,  and  to  commit  her  child  to 
the  care  of  a nurfe,  from  whom,  as  unfortunately  is 
too  offen  the  cafe  in  other  countries,  it  might  imbibe, 

* The  Indtan  legiflators  feem  to  have  been  earty  acquaiated- 
with  their  climate,  and  its  influence  on  the  heahh.  In  a word, 
they  evidently  feem  to  have  been  men  of  prudence  and  found 
judgement ; fince  in  Order  to  give  their  lavvs  refpedting  cleanlinefs 
and  hcaltli  more  importance  and  force,  they  took  care  to  inter- 
w»a ve  with  their  religious  fyltcm.  F. 
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ät  the  fame  time  with  her  milk,  her  fhameful  paffions, 
or  her  difeafes  *.  In  Indiä,  therefore,  there  is  no 
reafon  tö  appfeherid  that  a nobleman  will  be  de- 
praved  by  his  nürfe,  and  canverted  into  a clown  ; 
for  every  child  receives  the  fame  educatiori  that  was 
•given  to  his  father,  and  tö  every  member  of  the 
fame  caft. 

When  a womän  is  deliverfed,  her  hufband,  or 
lovef,  muft  acquaint  the  magiftrate  or  overfeer  of  his 
'caft,  that  the  new-börn  child  may  be  added  to  the 
]i(l  öf  thofe  perföns  who  compöfe  that  caft.  This 
overfeer,  cälled  Giädi  Egiamän  is  bound  by  the  na- 
ture  of  his  öffice  to  tranfmit  to  the  king  an  accurate 
account  of  the  number  and  qualities  of  the  perfons 
iinder  his  infpe&ion.  By  this  lift  the  king  is  ena- 
bled  to  difcover,  dn  the  firft  view,  the  extern  of  his 
fx>wer;  höw  rriany  vaflals  he  has,  and  the  amount 
of  the  tribute  which  he  can  demand  from  them. 
This  political  eftabliftimenc  of  the  Indian  princes 
was  ufual  in  the  öldeft  periods,  and  ciccurs  in  Strabo. 
It  was  equally  berieficial  as  that  law  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius-at  Rome,  which  obliged  every  father  of  a fa- 
mily,  as  often  as  he  had  a child  borrt,  to  bring  a 
piece  cf  money  to  the  remple  of  Lucina.  TheBrah- 
mans  are  accuftomed  alfö  to  mark,  with  equal  care. 
In  their  pagödas  or  temples,  the  birth-day  of  every 
child.  In  each  ofthefe  there  is  always  a Brahman; 
if  not  two,  paid  by  the  overfeer  of  the  temple,  whofe 

* The  cliniate  of  TricHa  permits  ncvv-borh  children  to  be  laid 
quitc  naked  on  a mat,  and  to  be  wafhed,  as  above,  with  cold  water; 
whereas  in  the  nortl>  it  is  neceflary  they  fhould  be  defended  from 
the  cold.  The  mild  Indian  worben,  accuftomed  to  obedience,  may 
and  miift  fuckle  their  children  themfelves  ; b'tft  among  us,  where 
the  women  indulge  fometimes  in  the  moft  violtnt  paffions,  htat 
themfelves  with  dancing-,  and  then  expofe  themfelves  to  the  cold, 
and  ufe  four,  fweet,  and  Halt  food  at  the  fame  tirne,  many  motheri 
when  they  fuckle  give  their  children  poifon,  and  therefore  a found 
taffe,  fubjedt  ty  few  paffions,  i*  better.  F. 
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bufinefs  exprefsly  is  to  keep  a regifier  of  the  births» 
rnarriages  and  deaths,  and  alfo  of  every  interefting 
event  that  concerns  the  clafs  to  which  they  belong. 
I'hefe  Väriar,  or  calculators,  arc  therefore  enabied 
to  give  fuch  an  accuraie  and  minute  account  of  the 
fatnily,  connexions,  life  and  condition  of  every  per- 
fon  in  the  neighbouring  diftriö:,  as  is  truly  aftonifh- 
ing.  This  knowledge  is  acquired,  indeed,  in  the 
mod  natural  manner ; but  it  has  fo  rauch  the  ap- 
pearance  of  fomething  fupernatural,  that  perfons  of 
weak  minds  are  at  a lofs  ho  v to  account  for  it, 
When  a father  has  a child  born,  he  fends  for  one 
of  thefe  aflrologers,  who  pretend  to  underfland  the 
twenty-eight  houfes  of  the  planets,  through  which 
the  moon  paffes  every  month.  The  aftrologer,  having 
learned  the  moment  of  the  child’s  birth,  makes  it 
the  ground  of  his  calculations  to  difcoverthe  planet 
and  conlleHation  under  which  it  was  born,  and,  ac- 
cording  to  the  refult,  he  foretels  the  circumflances  of 
its  future  life,or  rather  its  deftiny.  This  defiiny, which 
they  call  Giädaga , is  written  by  the  god  Brahma  on 
the  forehead  of  all  mankind  at  their  birth  ; and  from 
him  proceed  all  the  unavoidable  events  to  which 
they  are  expofed  during  their  whole  lives.  A belief 
in  this  deftiny  is  the  true  caufe  why  moft  of  the  In- 
dians are  real  floics  : and  their  ftoiciftn  is  evidently 
feen  by  their  condud  when  fick ; by  the  women  burn- 
ing  themfelves  with  the  bodies  of  their  huibands  ; 
bv  the  fingular  apathy,  and  in  part  horrid  penances 
of  their  philofophers  ; and,  in  general,  by  the  won- 
derful  patience  with  which  the  Indians  endure  pain, 
labour,  llavery,  and  other  fufferings. 

When  t-he  days  of  purification  are  over,  it  is  then 
time  to  give  the  child  a name ; and  on  that  occa- 
fion*the  Company  before  mentioned  affemble  once 
tnore  at  the  houfe  of  the  mother.  The  latter  having 
wafhed  herfelf  feveral  times  with  pure  water,  and 
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put  on  a complete  new  drefs,  appears  with  the  child 
in  her  arms ; prefents  it  to  herfemale  friends*  and 
fits  down  in  the  middle  of  the  Company,  clofe  to  her 
hufband.  A Brahman  then  repeats  publicly  a number 
of  prayers,  and  kindles  the  Homa , or  burnt-offering, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  child  is  confecrated  to  Shivat 
as  the  fymbol  of  the  Sun  and  of  Fire  ; which,  accord- 
ing  to  the  Brahmanic  do&rine,  is  fuppofed  to  be  an 
image  of  the  only  true  God.  The  fubftances  ufed 
for  this  burnt  offering  are  wood,  rice,  and  butter. 
The  name  given  to  the  child  is  taken  iminediately 
either  from  the  elements,  planets,  and  other  ftars; 
or  from  the  fymbols  and  figures  by  which  the  ele- 
ments, ftars  and  planets  are  reprefented.  As  foon 
as  it  is  determined  what  the  name  is  to  be,  fome 
boiled  rice  is  poured  upon  a banana-leaf ; a veffel 
filled  with  water  is  placed  upon  the  leaf ; fome  VepA 
or  Amargofeira  leaves  are  put  into  the  veffel,  and  a 
coco-nut  is  laid  over  its  mouth.  The  Brahman  con- 
fecrates  the  water  by  a great  many  prayers  ; dips  the 
leaves  into  the  confecrated  water,  and  befprinkles 
with  it  both  the  child  and  every  perfon  prefent.  He 
then  fplits  the  coco-nut  into  two  parts,  and  laying 
both  halves  upon  a banana  leaf,  together  with  fome 
figs,  and  a little  betel  and  areca,  prefents  the  whole 
as  an  offering  to  an  image  of  Ganejha . In  honour 
of  this  deity  he  alfo  throws  incenfe  into  the  fire, 
which  is  carefully  kept  up  during  the  whole  cere- 
mony.  The  Brahman,  at  length,  teils  the  father 
the  name  of  the  child ; the  latter  repeats  it  three 
times  ; and  the  Company  retire,  after  fome  compli- 
ments  of  congratulation. 

Thefe  ceremonies,  however,  are  not  all  generally 
pratfifed,  as  they  occafion  conüderable  expence, 
which  poor  people  are  not  able  to  bear  ; and  the 
Brahmans  never  do  any  thing  without  being  paid. 
When  a child,  therefore,  is  born  to  parents  in  indi- 
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gent  circumflances,  it  receives  a name  from  the 
chief  of  the  cafl  ; and  the  father  or  grandfafher 
in  altes  it  known  to  the  other  relations.  ln  whatever 
light  thefe  cuftoms  may  be  confidered,  it  appears 
that  they  have  been  invented  by  the  Brahmans,  and 
are  founded  on  the  philofophy  of  the  Heathens,  by 
meansof  which  their  legiflators  endeavoured  to  make 
the  people  obedient  to  the  laws.  This,  however, 
holds  good  only  fo  far  as  thefe  pradtices  have  a rela- 
tion  to  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  Indians,  and  are 
not  merely  ceremonial.  Thus  we  know,  for  inflance, 
that  the  bananas  reprefent  fruitfulnefs,  and  are  de- 
dicated  to  Bacchus  or  the  fun  ; that  the  Vepa  leaves, 
which  are  extremely  bitter,  cleanfe  vvounds,  and 
that  they  are  confequently  ufed  in  thefe  pradtices 
to  reprefent,  in  a fymbolical  manner,  the  purifica- 
tion  of  the  mind  and  body;  that  the  coco-nut  is 
dedicated  to  Gannejha,  becaufe  it  makes  a whole 
without  any  joining ; and  that  the  Indian  philofo- 
phers  are  accuftomed  to  combine  with  their  cere- 
monies  a myftical  fenfe,  as  was  always  the  cafe 
among  all  the  ancient  nations  of  the  eaft  *. 

All  the  Grecian  hiltorians  reprefent  the  Indians 
as  people  of  greater  fize,  and  much  more  robufl 
than  thofe  of  other  nations.  Though  this  is  not 
true  in  general,  it  is  ctrtain  that  the  purity  of  the 
air,  wholefome  nourifhment,  temperance  and  edu- 
cation  contribute,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  to  the 
bodily  conformation,  and  to  the  increafe  of  thefe 
people.  d heir  new-born  children  lie  always  on  the 
ground,  as  if  they  were  thrown  away  or  negle&ed  ; 
and  they  are  never  wrapped  up  with  bandages,  of 


* This  is  a new  proof  that  the  Indian  legiflators  were  well 
acquainied  with  the  art  of  combining  niany  things  with  their  re- 
ligion.  The  aflrology,  and  other  fuperftitions  intermixed  with  it, 
cän  be  readily  ovcrlooked  in  a people  of  fo  much  mildnefs  and 
iofincfs.  F. 
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confined  in  any  other  manner,  asis  done  in  Europe. 
Their  liinbs,  therefore,  can  expand  themfelves  with- 
öut  the  leaft  reftraint ; their  nerves  and  bones  be- 
come  more  folid  ; and  when  thefe  children  attain  to 
the  period  of  youth,  they  acquire  not  only  a beau- 
tiful  figure,  but  a found,  well  turned,  and  robult 
bodily  conformation.  The  frequent  ule  of  the  cold 
bath,  repeated  rubbing  the  body  with  coco-nut  oil 
and  the  juice  of  the  Ingia  plant,  as  well  as  their  ex- 
ercifes,  which  have  a great  refetnblance  to  the  Juve * 
nilia,  and  which  I have  often  feen  in  Malabar,  all 
contribute  to  increale  their  flrength  and  agility. 
yhefe  ^dvantages  alfo  are  feldom  lolt,  unlels  fome 
of  thefe  young  people  abandon  themfelves  to  de- 
bauchery,  or  weaken  their  bodies  by  too  great  la- 
bour  or  exceffive  perfpiration.  However  healthful 
and  lively  the  young  Indians  may  be  in  general, 
thofe  who  marry  before  the  twentieth  year  of  their 
age,  for  the  molt  part,  foon  become  feeble  and  ener- 
vated.  ln  a word,  I feldom  faw  in  India  a perfon 
either  lame,  crooked,  or  otherwife  deformed.  1 he 
people  of  Malabar,  who  live  towards  the  weft,  are 
inuch  handfomer  and  more  robuft  than  the  natives 
of  Coromandel,  or  the  T amulians  on  the  eailern 
coqft  qf  India. 

The  education  af  youth  in  India  is  much  fimpler, 
and  not  near*fo  expenfive  as  in  Europe.  The  chil- 
dren  affemble  half  naked  under  the  fhade  of  a coco- 
nut  tree  ; place  themfelves  in  rows  on  the  ground, 
and  trace  out  on  tl}e  fand,  with  the  fore  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  the  elements  of  their  alphabet,  and  then 
fmooth  it  with  the  left  when  they  wilh  to  trace  out 
other  chara&ers.  The  writing  mafter,  called  Agian , 
o,r  E<luttacien , who  ftations  himfelf  oppofite  to  his 
pupils,  examines  what  they  have  done ; points  out 
their  faults,  and  fhews  them  how  to  corred  them. 
At  firft,  he  attends  them  ftanding  j but  when  the 
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young  people  have  acquired  fome  readinefs  in  writ' 
mg,  ^he  places  himfelf  crofs-legged  on  a tyger’s  or 
deer’s  Ikin,  or  even  on  a mat  made  of  the  leaves  of 
the  coco-nut  tree,  or  wild  ananas,  which  is  called 
Kaida  * , plaited  together.  7 his  inethod  of  teaching 
writing  was  introduced  into  India  two  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  according  to  the 
teftimony  of  Megafthenes,  and  fiill  continues  to  be 
practifed.  No  people,  perhaps,  on  earth  have  ad- 
hered  fo  much  to  their  ancient  ufages  and  cuftoms 
as  the  Indians. 

A fchoolmafter  in  Malabar  receives  every  two 
inonths,  from  each  of  his  pupils,  for  the  inftruclion 
given  them,  two  Fanon  or  Panam.  Some  do  not 
pay  m money,  but  give  him  a certain  quantity  of 
rice,  fo  that  this  öxpence  becomes  very  eafy  to  the 
parents.  1 here  are  fome  teachers  who  inftrudf 
children  without  any  fee,  and  are  paid  by  the  over- 
feers  of  the  temple,  or  by  the  chief  of  the  caft. 
When  the  pupils  have  made  tolerable  progrefs  in 
writing,  they  are  admitted  into  certain  fchools,  called 
Eiitupalli , vvhere  they  begin  to  write  on  palm  leaves 
( Paria),  which,  when  feveral  of  them  are  ftitched 
together,  and  faftened  between  two  boards,  form 
a Grantha , that  is,  an  Indian  book.  If  fuch  a book 
be  written  upon  with  an  iron  ftyle,  it  is  called  Gran - 
thavari , or  Lakya , that  is,  writing,  to  diflinguifh  it 
from  Alakya , which  is  foinething  not  written. 

When  the  Guru , or  teacher,  enters  the  fchool,  he 
is  always  received  with  the  utmofl  reverence  and 
refpeci.  His  pupils  muft  throw  themfelves  down  at 
full  length  before  him ; place  their  right  hand  on 

* The  Kaida  of  Rhude  Hort.  Malab.  as  well  as  the  Keura 
atbrodaftylus , and  the  Pandanus  odoratiffima  is  not  a wild  ananas, 
but  a plant,  the  male  flowers  of  which  have  afarina  of  an  exceed* 
ifigly  agreeable  fmell.  In  Arabia  and  India  people  beftrew  their. 
heads  with  it,  as  we  do  ours  with  pcrfumed  powder.  F. 
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their  mouth,  and  not  venture  to  [peak  a fingle  word 
until  he  gives  them  exprefs  perrmffiom  ihoie  who 
talk  and  prate  contrary  to  the  prohibnion  ol  their 
tnailer  are  expelled  the  fchool,  as  boys  who  cannot 
reftrain  their  tongue,  and  who  are  confequent  y 
unfit  for  the  fiudy  of  philofophy.  By  thefe  means 
the  preceptor  always  receives  that  relpeät  which  is 
due  to  him  : the  pupils  are  obedient,  and  lei  dom 
offend  againff  rules  which  are  fo  carefully  incul- 
cated.  The  chief  branches  taught  by  the  Guru  are: 
ift,  the  principles  of  writing  and  accompts  : ad,  the 
Samfcred  grammär,  which  contains  the  declenfions 
and  conjugations ; in  Malabar  it  is  called  S dba- 
ruba ; but,  in  Bengal,  Sarafvada , or  the  art  ot 
fpeaking  with  elegance : 3d,  the  fecond  part  of  tms 
grammar,  which  contains  the  fyntax,  or  the  book 
Yyavarna : 4th,  the  Amaraßnha , or  Brahmanic  d3C- 
tionary.  This  work,  which  is  highly  efteemed  by 
the  Brahmans,  does  not  confift,  as  Anquetil  du 
Perron  fays,  of  three,  but  of  four  parts  ; and  con- 
tains every  thing  that  relates  to  thegods,the  fciences, 
colours  and  founds,  the  earth,  feas  and  rivers,  men 
and  animals,  as  well  as  to  the  arts  and  all  kinds  of  em- 
ployment  in  India.  To  render  the  conftruäion  of 
the  Samfcred  language,  and  its  emphatic  mode  of 
expreflion,  more  familiär  to  their  pupils,  the  Guru 
employs  various  fhort  fentences  clotned  in  Samfcred 
verfe,  which  are  called  Sb/oga.  Thefe  verfes  ferve 
not  only  as  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
words  muH  be  combined  with  each  other,  but  con- 
tain,  at  the  fame  time,  rnoft  excellent  moral  maxims, 
which  are  thus  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  theyoung 
people  as  if  in  play  ; fo  that,  while  learning  the  lan- 
"uage,  they  are  taught  rules  proper  for  forming  their 
character,  and  dire&ing  their  future  conducf  in  life. 
That  the  reader  may  be  better  enabled  to  conceive 

S 4 • fome 
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fome  idea  of  the  morality  of  the  Brahmans,  I fiiaH 
t *le  T^join  a rPecimen  of  thefe  fentences. 

J*  7hat  is  of  ftudy,  if  the  obied  of  it  b« 

Jot  Iearn  knowledge  and  fear,  which  is  true  wif- 

V*  ^ave  vf  feafed  liyinS  in  the  forefts, 
au-  a{Ibf iated  9 offelves  in  cities  and  towns,  if  the 
objedt  o t our  doing  fo  be  not  to  enjoy  friendithip  ; 

?°  do  S°°d  rnmlly  to  each  other,  and’  to  receivc 
in  our  habitations  the  ftranger  and  Wanderer  ? ' 

HI.  I he  wounds  occafioned  by  a flanderous 
tongue  opfafipn  far  more  pain,  and  are  much  more 
difficult  to  be  healed,  than  thofe  which  proceed 
from  fire  and  the  fword..  ’ ' ! K ■ • 

, JY-  9f.wyat.Vfe  *s  7 t0  thee  to  (hut  the  door  of 
thy  houfe  ? It  is  pecefiary  in  order  that  thy  wife 
may  kam  to  be  upon  her  guard. 

v.  He  who  revenges  an  injury  enjoys  a pleafure 
wh.ch  endures  on  y a day ; but  he  who  forgives' 

‘h*h  ^ W“” 

VI.  Modefty  becpmes  every.  one,  but  (s  a psrti- 
cular  Ornament  to  the  learhed  and  xkh.  : 

. VJl*  "lhe  f!ate  of  a married  pair,  who  never  de- 

VT  ?f  honoW’  vmue/and  mutual 

duty,  is  as  difficult  as  tha(  of  thofe  who  impofe  on 
themfelves  the  feverelf  penances.u  * “ ‘ K 

In  the  gardens,  or  fagred  englofures,  in  which 
children  are  taught,  the  Lingam,  or  Priapusj  repre- 
fented  under  the  form  of  a cylinder,  if  geneÄliy 
found.  It  is,  however,  not  worthipped  by  all  the 
Indians,  t>ut  only  by  the  Shivamtcs.  ‘Thefe 'are1  a 
particular  feö  who  pay  diyine  Konour  to  Fire,  under 
the  form  of  the  god  Shjva,  is  the  principle  of  Cre- 
ative power  by  which  every  .hing  was  pyoduced. 
Befides  the  above  idol,  there  are  two  otiier  ftatues, 
tfea .»  toir  lhe  moft  Part»  “re  placed  before  the  en- 

\ - 1 trance 
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trance  of  the  fchool.  One  of  them  repTefents  Ga- 
ye/ha,  the  protedtor  of  the  fciepces,  and  of  learned 
inen  ; and  the  other  the  goddefs  Sara/vadi , the 
goddefs  of  eloquence  and  hiftory.  Eyery  fludent, 
ns  he  enters  the  fchool,  always  diredls  his  eyes  to 
thefe  two  idols ; raifes  his  hands  to  his  head,  and 
fhews  his  refpeft  for  them  by  repeatjng  certain 
forms  of  prayer.  That  v>jth  which  he  falutes  Ga - 
ncßia  is  commonly  in  the  following  words : Sal  Gu- 
ruvsnamä:  Adoration  to  thee,thou  true  mafter ! Or, 
Ganabadaye  namä:  Adoration  to  thee,  OGanabadi! 
This  is  real  idolatry  ; but  thefe  pra&ices  at  any  rate 
prove  that  the  Indians  accuflom  their  children  early 
to  honour  the  gods,  and  to  confider  them  as  their 
proteöors  and  benefa&ors.  Thofe  who  are  de- 
lirous  of  knowing  the  power  of  religion,  and  the 
influence  of  religious  opinipns,”  faid  the  marquis  of 
Kergariou,  who  commanded  the  Calypfo  frigate, 
need  only  gp  to  India.”  This  obfervation  is  in- 
deed  juft  ; fo.r  among  2000  Indians  you  will  fcarcely 
find  one  who  is  not;  convinced  of  the  neceifity  of 
fupplicating  the  gods.  Education,  and  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  are  the  ftrongeft  incitements  to  the 
natives  to  worfliip  thp  deity,  and  to  fubmit  them- 
felves  to  his  will. 

The  other  fciences  and  branches  of  learning 
taught  to  the  Indian  youth  are:  Poetry,  Cavya; 
Eencing,  Payaita ; Botany  and  medicine,  Vaydya - 
Jhafira , or  Bbefzagiaßaßra : Navigation,  Naußoaf- 
tra : The  ufe  of  the  fpear  o.n  foot  ( Hafiiludium )% 
Cundera : 1 he  art  of  playing  at  ball,  tandacali : 
Chefs,  Ciudarangam : Tennis,  Colädi : Logic,  Tar- 
kaßoaßra : Aftrology,  Gibdijha  : Law,  Svadhyaya : 
Silence,  Mauna  *.  The  reader  will  have  already 

l.  < 1 i . V • K'  ■ ’ , i 

^emarked, 

* Youth  ckftioed  to  be  Brahmans,  muft  fpend  ten  years  within 
the  precin&s  of  the  temple  at  Triciur,  and  avoid  all  iatercourfe 

with 
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jemarked,  thar  furgery,  anatomy,  and  geography  are 
excluded  front  this  catalogue.  The  Indians  are  of 
öpinion,  that  their. country  is  the  moft  beautiful  and 
happieft  in  the  whole  world ; and  for  that  reafon  they 
huve  very  little  defire  to  be  acquainted  with  foreign 
tingdöms.  Their  total  abftinence  from  all  flefli, 
and  the  exprefs  prohibition  of  their  religion  which 
forbids  thern  to  kill  animals,  prevent  them  from 
diffefting  them,  and  examining  their  internal  con- 
ftruclion. 

Of  the  Indian  poetry  I have  already  fpoken  in  my 
Samfcred  grammar  j and  1 {hall  give  lome  farther 
account  o t it  hereafter.  Their  navigation  is  con- 
fined  merely  ro  their  navigable  rivers ; for,  in  ge- 
neral, the  Fagail  Indians  have  the  greateft;  averfion 
fl ö>  the  fea.  1 he  management  of  the  lance,  fencing, 
playing  at  ball  and  tennis,  have  been  introduced 
mt.O:  their  edncation  on  good  grounds,  to  render 
their  youth  actiye  and  robull,  and  that  they  may  not 
want  dexterity  to  dhlinguifh  themfelves  in  battles 
and  engagements  vvhere  cannon  are  not  ufed.  Thefe 
are  particulär  mällers  for  all  thefe  exercifes,  arts  and 
fciences  ; and  each  of  them,  as  already  raentioned, 
isureated  vVith  particular  relpeft  by  thepupils.  Twice 
a year  each  rnafler  receives  a piece  of  filk,  which 
he  employ.s  for  clothing  j and  this  prefent  is  called 

All  the  Indian  girls,  thofe  alone  exeepted  who 
Beton  g to  the  caffs  of  the  Sbudras  and  Ntiyris,  are 
eonfmed  at  home  tili  their  twelfth  year ; and  when 

with  the  female  fex.  They  are  ohliged  alfo  to  obferve  the  ftrifteft 
Ülence,  which  continues  fiv«  years.  This  is  the  firtl  degi.ee  of  phi- 
lnfophy.  ji. 

It  thence  appears,  that  Pythagoras  rauft  have  borrowed  Ins 
pbilofophy  in  pari  from  the  Indian  philofophers,  or  others  whöfe 
doärine  was  fimilar,  forhis  fcholars  wcre  fubjefted  to  filence  dnr- 
hig  the  iame  nnmbtr  of  yeärs.  See Diogene i LaiTiius , lib.  viii.  io. 
and  Aul.  Gzllius , No<üt.  Au,  lib.  i.  9.  F. 

they 
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they  go  out,  they  are  always  accompanied  by  their 
mother  or  aunt.  They  inhabit  a particular  divi- 
fion  of  the  houfe,  called  Andarggraha , which  none 
of  the  male  fex  dare  approach.  The  boys,  in  rhe 
ninth  year  of  their  age,  are  initiated  with  great 'ce- 
remony  into  the  calling  or  occupation  of  the  call  to 
which  their  father  belongs,  and  which  they  can 
never  abandon.  This  law,  mention  of  which  occurs  in 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Scrabo,  Arrian,  and  other  Greek 
writers,  is  indeed  exceedingly  hard  ; but,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  civil  order,  the 
arts  and  fciences,  and  even  to  reiigion.  According 
to  a like  regulation,  no  one  is  allowed  to  marry  from 
one  cafi:  into  another.  Hence  it  happens  that  the 
Indians  do  not  follow  that  general  and  fuperficial 
method  of  education  by  which  children  are  treated 
as  if  they  were  all  intended  for  the  fame  condition, 
and  for  difcharging  the  fame  duties ; but  thofe  of 
each  call  are  from  their  infancy  formed  for  vvhat 
they  are  to  be  during  their  whole  lives.  A future 
Brahman,  for  example,  is  obliged,  from  his  earlieft 
years,  to  employ  himfelf  in  reading  and  writing, 
and  to  be  prefent  at  the  prefentation  of  offerings  ; 
to  calculate  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moonj  to  ftudy 
the  laws  and  religious  praclices  ; to  cafi:  nativities ; 
in  fliort,  to  learn  every  thing,  which,  according  to 
the  injunfilion  of  the  Veda,  or  lacred  books  of  the 
Indians,  it  is  neceflary  he  Ihould  know.  The  Vay - 
ßya,  on  the  other  hand,  inllruct  youth  in  agricui- 
ture  ; the  Kßctria , in  the  fcience  of  government  and 
the  military  arts ; the  Shudra , in  inechanics  ; the 
Mucaver , in  fifhing  ; the  Ciäna,  in  gardening  ; and 
the  Bänycn , in  commerce. 

By  this  eftablilhment  the  knowledge  of  a great 
many  things  necelfary  for  the  public  good  is  not 
only  widely  diffufed,  but  tranfmitted  to  pofierity  ; 
who  are  thereby  enabled  Hill  farther  to  improve 

them. 
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|hem,  and  bring  them  nearer  to  perfeclion.  Tn  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Indians  had  ac- 
quired fuch  flcili  in  the  mechan^cal  arts,  that  Ne- 
archus,  the  comn^ander  of  his  fleef,  was  much  amaz- 
ed  at  the  dexterity  with  which  they  imitated  the 
accoutrements  of  the  Grecjan  foldiers.  I once  found 
myfelf  in  a fimilar  fituation.  PJaving  intrulied  tq 
an  Indian  artift  a lamp  made  in  Portugal,  the  work- 
inanlhip  of  which  was  exceedingly  pretty,  fome  days 
after  he  brought  me  another  fo  Iike  my  owrr  that 
I could  f^arcely  diftinguifh  any  differericq.  It,  howr 
e\rer,  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  in 
India  have  grea.tly  declined  fince  foreign  conquerors 
expelled  the  native  kings  ^ by  which  feveral  pror 
yinces  have  been  Jaid  entirely  wafte,  and  the  cafts 
confounded  with  ^ach  ather.  Before  that  period, 
the  different  kingdorns  were  in  a flourifhing  condi- 
tion j the  laws  were  refp.e&ed,  and  juflice  and  civil 
order  prevailed  : but,  unfortunately,  at  prefent  every 
thing  in  many  of  the  provinces  muff  give  way  ta 
sbfolute  authority  and  defpotic  fway. 


CHAP- 
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C H A P T E R II. 


State  of  Marriage  among  the  Indiaiv. 


IVIaRRIAGE,  in  the  Samfcred  language,  is 
called  Vivaba , or  Panigrabanna  ; the  latter  of  which 
implies  joining  of  hands,  from  Pani  the  hand,  and 
Grahanna  laying  hold.  In  the  common  Malabar 
dialeft  it  is  called  Pennbeta  ; that  is,  a bond  or  an 
union  with  a female.  Kettunu  fignifies  to  bind ; 
Pennkettunu , ro  bind  one’s  felf,  or  to  unite  a woman 
to  one’s  felf  by  means  of  a bond.  Kettiaßri  fignifies 
a bound  woman ; Kettiaven,  a bound  man,  that  is* 
a man  who  gives  a woman  a love-pledge  ; who  puts 
a necklace  round  her  neck,  betrothes  himfelf  to  her 
in  this  manner,  and  declares  her  to  be  his  married 
wife.  Bbarta  fignifies  a hufband,  he  who  rules  ; 
and  Bharya , a woman  or  wife,  who  is  fubjeft  to 
rule.  Thefe  modes  of  expreflion  are,  however,  com- 
mon only  among  the  noble  cafis,  and  are  to  be  dii — 
tinguifhed  from  the  word  Kütiicondupogunu,  which 
implies  the  fame  as  to  lead  a woman  to  your  iather  s 
houfe,  or  to  take  her  home  to  yourown  ; by  which 
is  fignified,  at  the  fame  time,  the  method  of  betroth- 
ing praitifed  among  the  meaner  cafts.  This  fecond 
kind  of  marriage  is  performed,  as  among  the  Ro- 
mans, per  nfucapionem  ; but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  bridegroom  muff  prefent  himfelf  belore  the 
fuperintendant  of  his  caft,  teil  him  the  name  of  his 
bride,  and,  as  a token  that  he  actually  takes  her  to 
wife,  put  into  his  hand  a fmall  ftone.  From  this  it 
appears,  that  the  foundation  of  marriage  among  the 

Indians 
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Indians  is  in  all  cafes  a real  contradf  or  agreetnetlf, 
which  acquires  perfedt  validity  according  to  the 
laws,  and  in  a Court  of  juftice. 

Though  polygamy  is  tolerated  by  the  Indian  laws, 
becaufe  it  tends  to  prompte  population,  the  Bharta , 
whatever  number  of  wives  he  may  maintain,  has 
only  one  lawful  fpoufe,  to  whom  he  is  adually  mar- 
ried,  and  who  iuperintends  his  domeftic  concerns. 
She  is  called  in  the  Samfcred  Pänigrahid /,  the  wo- 
man  with  whom  he  joined  hands ; Pradhanirü , the 
chief;  Mahifii,  the  great;  Cudbwnbint,  the  houfe- 
tvife  ; Sadhadbannan) , the  woman  of  a thoufand  fer- 
vices,  virtues  and  advantages.  The  reft  are  called 
only  Bhbguinya , concubines.  The  children  of  the 
form  er  are  called  Sudbarmaputra , that  is,  lawful, 
and  inherit  the  property  left  by  their  father ; but 
the  children  of  the  concubines,  as  foon  as  born,  are 
degraded  into  the  call  of  the  Shudra , which  may 
with  propriety  be  confidered  as  a nurfery  for  the 
illegitimate  children  of  the  higher  cafts,  as  almoft 
all  concubines  belong  to  that  of  the  Shudra , and  as 
the  rule  in  law,  partus  fequifur  ventrcm , prevails,  in 
full  force,  throughout  all  India.  It  thence  follows, 
that  a prince  who  efpoufes  a woman  of  a caft  diffe- 
rent from  his  ovvn,  cannot  niake  her  children  his 
heirs,  and  much  lefs  appoint  them  his  fuccefl'ors. 
Such  was  the  cafe,  while  I was  in  India,  with  the 
king  of  Cochin,  Perumpadapil,  and  the  king-  of 
Travancor,  Rama  Va-mer.  When  I refided  at 
Tiruvandaburam , l faw  with  my  own  eyes  that  the 
children  of  the  latter  were  educated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Sbudras.  The  particular  objedt  of 
this  law  is,  that  perfons  of  a low  condition  may 
never  rife  to  the  throne  or  the  priefthood. 

1 he  crime  of  adultery,  jfbäradha,  which  may 
be  committed  by  two  betrothed  as  well  as  married 
perfons,  is  punifhed  by  expulfion  from  the- caft,  and, 

according 
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accordin.g’  to  circumflanc.es,  even  with  banifhment;. 
If  the  bride  or  fpoufe  is  alone  guilty,  fhe  lofes  the 
prerogative  of  her  caft,  and  is  fold  as  a flave  to  fome 
föreigncr,  whether  he  be  Chrifiian,  Jew,  or  IVla- 
hometan.  This  was  the  cafe,  in  particular,  with  tne 
celebrated  wife  of  a Brahman  at  Alangatta^  who 
had  been  degraded  and  fold,  and  who  was  after- 
wards  baptifed  by  the  bifhop  of  Arwpolis  in  Malabar« 
She  fpoke  and  wrote  the  Samfcred  language  with 
great  eafe.  I myfelf  once  baptifed,  at  Edapalli , a 
Brahman  woman,  who  had  alfo  been  guilty  of  the 
like  oiTence.  When  I afked  her  why  fhe  wifhed  to 
enibrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  fhe  replied : 
Inika  doßoam  vannu  poi ; that  is,  1 have  been  guilty 
of  a fin.  This  is  the  common  mode  of  expreffion 
employed  by  the  Indians  in  fuch  cafes  ; for  adultery 
is  one  of  the  five  mortal  fins,  which  they  call  Panda 
mahä  pdva • Other  women,  however,  not  of  the 
Brahmanic  caft,  are  fold  as  flaves  when  they  hold 
criminal  intercourfe  with  a man  of  inferior  condi- 
tion, or  do  fo  when  they  have  married  into  another 
caft.  ßut  this  crime  is  overlouked  when  women, 
over  whom  their  caft  has  no  power,  lead  irregulär 
lives,  or  when  they  indulge  in  fuch  licentioufnefs 
with  men  belonging  to  a higher  caft.  lf  the  wife 
of  a man  who  married  per  ajucapionem , and  who  be- 
longs  to  an  inferior  clafs,  is  guilty  of  conjugal  infi- 
delity,  the  hufband  repairs  to  the  fuperintendant  of 
the  caft,  and  caufes  hitn  to  return  the  ftone  which  he 
delivered  to  hitn  at  his  marriage.  If  he  has  accufed 
his  wife  of  adultery  only  in  this  manner,  he  condmäs 
her  back  to  the  houie  of  her  parents ; and  this  cere- 
mony  fupplies  the  place  of  an  actual  feparation.  ln 
India  marriages  are  allowed  to  the  third  degtee  of 
confanguinity.  On  the  coaft  of  Malabar  a cuftom 
prevails,  in  the  caft  to  which  the  braziers  beiong, 
that  the  ddeft  brother  alone  nvarries ; but  the  reit, 

when 
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tvhen  he  is  abfertt,  fupply  his  place  with  their  fiftet» 
in-law. 

According  t'o  ä cuftom  which  the  Brahmans,  the 
Vayjhya , the  Kfiefria,  and  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Tho- 
mas in  Malabar  have  introduced  among  themfelves; 
the  bride  muft  always  carry  her  dowery  to  the  bride- 
groom.  When  flie  has  done  this,  and  left  her  fa- 
ther’s  houfe,  fhe  receives  nothing  farther,  and  lofes 
her  right  bf  inheriting  any  of  the  patrimoriy  deftined 
for  the  feriiale  part  of  the  family.  By  means  of  this 
regulatiöh,  which  prevails  throughout  all  the  fupe- 
tior  caft$,  the  Indians  endeavour  to  prevent  their 
property  from  being  divided,  and  their  families  front 
being  riedticed  to  poverty,  whibh  woüld  ündoubtedly 
be  the  confeqüence  if  the  married  datighters  were 
allowed  to  come  in  for  an  equal  Ihare.  The  gover- 
nor  of  Cbchin,  M.  Van  Angelbeck,  whom  1 have 
already  had  occafion  to  mention,  was  defirous  of 
making  fome  change  in  this  refpeä;  among  the 
Chriftians  belonging  to  the  Malabar  caft,  Munda - 
, 'cärer,  who  were  fubjecft  to  the  Dutch  Eäft  Indiä 
Company.  He  therefore  commiftioiled  me  to  ne- 
gotiate  ön  this  head  with  thefe  Chriftians,  who  af- 
lembled  feveral  times  fdr  that  purpofe  in  my  habi- 
tation  at  Matüncira  ; but  ! was  not  able  to  prevail 
on  them  to  comply  with  his  wifhes.  They  always 
referred  to  the  antiquity  of  the  practice;  and  nlain- 
tained,  that  the  greater  part  of  their  families  would 
be  infallibly  ruined  if  any  other  was  fubftitüted  in 
its  ftead.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
many  young  woinen  never  get  hufbands,  becaufe 
it  is  confidered  as  abfölutely  neceflary  that  they 
(hould  bring  with  them  a handfome  portion.  This 
is  the  cafe  in  particular  with  the  daughters  of  the 
Brahmans,  fix  or  feven  of  whom  are  often  iri  the 
fame  houfe  together,  and  remain  unmarried  for 
want  of  doweries.  The  condition  of  thefe  girls  id 

indeed 
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indeed  deferving  of  pity;  and  chiefly  for  this  reafon, 
becaufe  the  Indians,  as  I have  already  obferved  in 
another  place,  combine  a very  contemptible  idea 
with  a {täte  of  celibacy.  The  “Taly,  or  love-pledge, 
is  hung  round  the  neck  of  a betrothed  girl,  even  fo 
early  as  her  feventh  year,  though  fhe  remains  in  the 
houfe  of  her  parents  tili  her  twelfth. 

1 he  ceremonies  ufed  in  India,  at  betrothing  and 
marriages,  are  as  follows  : — WheA  the  parents  of  the 
Canya , or  young  woman,  have  made  choice  of  a 
young  man  whom  they  wifh  to  give  her  as  a huf- 
band, they  announce  their  intention  to  the  two 
Brahtnans,  whom  the  two  families  employ  in  aftro- 
logical  affairs.  Thefe  Brahtnans  make  ftridt  en- 
quiry  refpedting  the  young  man’s  chara&er,  and 
examine  the  conftellations  under  which  the  pre- 
fumptive  bride  and  bridegroom  were  born.  If  thefe 
conftellations  have  a favourable  afpedt,  the  parents 
of  the  Canya  inuft  procure  a conuderable  quantity  of 
white  fandal  wood,  magnel,  falt,  coco-nut  oil,  betel, 
areca,  and  about  two  or  three  hundred  coco-nuts. 
When  all  thefe  articles  are  ready,  the  bridegroom 
is  conducled  to  the  houfe  of  the  Canya ; and  the 
Brahman,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  relations  afiem- 
bled,  performs  in  due  order  the  ceremony  of  the 
Homa , or  bürnt^offering,  prefented  to  the  vvhole 
Devä,  that  is,  the  gods,  under  whom  are  under- 
ftood  the  feven  planets,  which  are  folemnly  invoked 
as  witneftes  of  this  betrothing,  and  entreated  to 
grant  a fortunate  and  long  continuance  to  the  union. 
For  this  purpofe  he  takes  different  kinds  of  coftly 
and  fweet-ftnelling  wood,  fuch  as  fandal,  aghil, 
arafu,  and  camphor  wood  ; cuts  them  in  pieces 
about  a palm  in  length  ; places  them  in  a fquare 
pit,  and  makes  a fire  of  themj  which,  however,  muft 
not  be  blown,  but  excited  by  a fan.  As  foon  as  it 
begins  to  burn,  the  Brahmans  repeat  certain  forms 
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of  prayer,  by  which  they  foliqit  the  prote&ion  of 
the  before-inentioned  gods  j and  throw  into  the  fire 
oil,  butter,  fugar1  honey,  barley,  and  rice  boiled  in 
milk.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  {fand  by  with 
the  mofl  devout  attention,  and  from  time  to  time 
throw  into  the  fire  alfo  inflammable  fubftances  of 
the  like  kind,  that  it  may  burn  inceflantly  for  at 
leaft  a fourth  part  of  the  day.  When  this  cereinony 
is  finiflied,  the  Brahmün  caufes  the  bridegroom  to 
kneei  down  ; places  a piece  of  gold  or  filver  brocade 
on  his  head  ; puts  a gold  ring  on  his  finger,  and 
paints  a crefcent  on  his  forehead  with  pulverifed 
fandal  wood  and  curcuma.  When  he  has  orna- 
mented  the  bridegroom  in  this  manner,  he  puts 
into  his  hand  a coco*nut  painted  with  all  forts  of 
colours,  and  fays  : “ Such  a perfon  (repeating  his 

name),  the  fon  of  , in  prefence  of  all  the 

gods,  now  gives  his  daughter  (here  he  repeats  her 

name),  as  wife  to , who  is  the  fon  of 

This  form  the  Canya  muff  repeat  word  for  word, 
and  at  the  fame  time  mention  all  the  names.  Two 
copies  of  it  are  then  written  upon  Olrs,  or  pahn- 
leaves,  on  which  are  infcribed  alfo  the  day  of  the  be- 
trothing, and  the  names  of  the  conftellations  under 
which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  born.  Thefe 
Olas , painted  with  curcuma , and  ornamented  with 
various  kinds  of  figures,  are  exchanged  by  the 
newly-betrothed  pair  j and  from  that  moment  their 
union  is  confidered  as  infoluble.  DifFerent  mufical 
inlfruments  are  then  heard  in  concert,  with  Fingers 
of  both  lexes,  who  join  in  fongs  of  joy  ; and  female 
dancers  exhibit  their  whole  art,  to  afl'ord  entertain- 
ment  to  the  wedding  guefls.  Düring  this  time  the 
mother  of  the  bride  prefents  to  the  Brahmans  a ba- 
fon  filled  with  confecrated  aflies,  the  remains  of  the 
above-defcribed  burnt-oftering  ; and  fhe  always 
choofes  fuch  a ppütion  that  her  face  is  diretted 
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towards  the  eaft.  The  Brahman  takes  from  the 
bafon,  three  times  in  fucceffion,  a handful  of  afhes, 
and  fuffers  them  to  efcape  flowly  through  his  fingers. 
When  thefe  alhes  form  on  the  ground  a round 
figure,  it  is  called  Sudharjhcina  and  Ciakra,  that  is,  the 
wheel  of  happy  omen  ; for  the  Ciakra , or  wheeT,  is 
the  badge  and  chara&eriftic  mark  of  Viflmu , and  con- 
fequently  has  a reference  to  the  unanimity,happinefs, 
and  fruitfulnefs  of  the  new-wedded  pair.  Thefe  con- 
fecrated  afhes,  together  with  the  above  mentioned 
das,  are  carefully  preferved  in  a particular  veflel, 
and  confidered  as  a valuable  pledge  of  mutual  fide- 
Iity.  The  Brahman,  however,  firft  diftributes  a 
fmall  quantity  of  them  to  every  perfon  prefent 
and  paints  on  their  forehead,  with  a fort  of  oint- 
ment,  confifting  of  pulverifed  fandal  wood,  faffron, 
and  dried  cow’s  düng,  thename  of  God,  or  the  word 
Tirunäma.  When  thefe  ceremonies  are  ended,  the 
bride’s  mother  wafhes  the  Brahman’s  feet ; but  the 
father  pours  water  on  his  hands,  and,  having  dried 
them,  prefents  him  with  a piece  of  filk  or  cotton 
Buff,  and  a few  fanams  in  gold  or  filver.  Sometimes 
the  Brahman  receives  alfo  a calf ; and  this  prefent 
is,  in  general,  the  moft  agreeable. 

When  the  marriage  contracf  has,  in  this  manner, 
been  confirmed  on  both  fides,  the  bridegroom  re- 
turns  home,  and  the  Cama  is  left  at  her  own  houf'e  ; 
for  the  confummation  does  not  adlually  take  place 
tili  the  bride  has  had  her  monthly  purification,  fo 
that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  her  being  arrived  at 
the  flate  of  puberty.  As  foon  as  this  is  told  to  the 
bridegroom,  he  makes  preparations  for  the  wedding, 
and  with  that  yiew  repairs,  accotnpanied  by  all  his 
relations,  to  the  houfe  of  the  bride,  before  which  an 
arbour  has  been  conftru&ed.  1t  is  made  fall  to 
four  poles  funk  to  a confidcrable  depth  in  the  earth; 
but  before  the  firlt  pole  has  been  eretted,  the  Brah- 
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nians  approach  the  hole  deftined  to  receive  it,  and, 
in  honour  of  Ganncßja  and  Lakßmi , befprinkle  it 
with  milk  and  water,  and  throw  into  it  a few  Arafu 
leavec,  together  with  a little  raw  rice  mixed  with 
faftron.  When  all  the  four  poles  are  placed  up- 
right,  a red  cord,  to  which  a great  number  of  Mava 
leaves  are  faftened,  is  wound  three  or  four  times 
round  them  at  the  top.  In  the  middle  of  the  arbour 
is  raifed  a fmall  altar,  on  which  is  depofited  the 
image  of  the  god  Poleyar , who  is  the  fame  as  the 
before-mentioned  Ganneßoa  ; and  behind  the  altar 
is  planted  a twig  of  the  tree  Arcfa,  which,  as  1 have 
already  faid,  is  confidered  as  afymbol  of  the  Trinity 
of  the  Indians;  thaf  is  to  fay,  of  Brahma,  Vißonu , 
and  Shiva.  Near  this  branch  is  placed  feven  earthen 
veflels,  in  which  rice  has  beeil  fown,  and  which,  at 
the  time  of  this  folemnity,  muff  be  at  leall  two 
inches  in  height.  T liefe  feven  veflels  have  a fym- 
bolic  reference  to  the  feven  planets. 

When  the  arbour  has  been  fufficiently  orna- 
mented  in  this  rnanner,  preparations  are  made  for 
wafhing  and  purifying  the  bride.  For  that  pur- 
pofe  feven  married  women,  each  of  whom  bears  a 
veflel,  go  in  Company  with  the  Brahmans,  and  at- 
tended  by  muficians,  fingers,  and  female  dancers,  to 
forne  river  or  pond  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  draw 
from  it  water,  which,  with  various  ceremonies,  and 
the  greatefl  carefulnefs,  is  carried  to  the  houfe  where 
the  wedding  is  celebrated.  Widows  are  altogether 
difqualified  for  this  office,  and  in  general  for  all  thofe 
which  relate  to  marriage  ; and  on  fuch  occafions 
dare  not  even  fliew  themfelves,  becaufe  they  are 
confidered  as  beings  from  whom  fociety  derives  no 
benefit  whatever.  The  above  feven  married  women 
undrefs  the  bride  ; pour  a few  drops  of  water  upon 
her  head,  and  rub  her  body  over  from  top  to  bottom 
with  the  fibres  of  the  Ingia  plant.  They  then  anoint 
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her  breaft,  fhoulders  and  knees  with  the  curcuma , 
and  bind  a piece  of  white  muflin  around  her  loins. 
This  piece  of  muflin  is  made  faft  behind  to  a girdle, 
which  confifts  alfo  of  a piece  of  muflin  of  the  like 
kind.  Over  this  fort  of  apron  they  clothe  the  bride 
with  the  fo-called  Pidambara , being  a piece  of  very 
fine  filk  of  a golden- yellow  colour,  which  httngs 
down  from  the  head,  is  drawn  under  the  left  arm- 
pit,  and,  forming  akind  of  mantle  on  the  middle  of 
the  body,  defcends  to  the  feet  fo  as  to  cover  the  legs 
behind.  The  Indians  confider  this  Pidambara  as 
facred  ; becaufe  Vißmu , according  to  their  mytho- 
logy,  always  ufes  fuch  a robe  when  he  appears  to 
thofe  who  worfliip  him.  Such  of  my  readers  as  are 
acquainted  with  antiquities  will  here  no  doubt  call  to 
mind  the  Flammetim  of  the  ancient  Romans,  which 
feems  to  have  had  a (iriking  fimilarity  to  this  Pidam- 
bara. 

The  Ornaments  which  the  bride  puts  on  are  very 
numerous,  and  confift  of  the  following  articles : 

17?,  Th eTolva/ä,  a bracelet,  which  is  faftened  on 
above  the  elbow. 

2d,  The  Cadacam , a golden  bracelet  worn  below 
the  elbow. 

3d,  The  Netlipatam , a fmall  golden  frontlet. — 
Both  thefe  may  be  feen  on  the  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments. 

4th,  The  Sbigamani , a golden  pin  round  which 
the  hair  is  twilted  up  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  lies 
quite  flat. 

5th,  The  Karniga , a golden  rofe,  which  the  In- 
dian women,  when  they  wifh  to  appear  in  fiate, 
falten  into  the  aperture  of  their  ears,  becaufe  they 
are  very  long  and  wide. 

6th,  Cundala , golden  ear-rings,  which  are  often 
fet  with  jeweis, 
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7th,  1 he  Mala,  a gold  chain  which  is  put  around 
the  neck,  and  hangs  down  to  the  middle. 

8th,  Urmiga , a gold  ring,  which  the  bride  wears 
on  her  finger. 

9th,  Ta/ä,  a filver  hoop,  or  ring,  w'hich  the  In- 
dian women  faden  round  their  naked  ancles,  be- 
caufe  they  ufe  neither  fhoes  nor  fiockings. 

loth,  Cadacam , a fecond  golden  bracelet,  which, be- 
iides  the  one  above  mentioned,  furroundsthe  wrift. 

i ith,  Pußjpamäla , a necklace  of  artificial  flowers. 

I2th,  ' Tularßmdla , a garland  of  fweet  bafil,  for 
which  the  Indians  have  a particular  fondnefs. 

When  the  btide  is  completely  drefled,  and  co- 
vered  with  all  her  Ornaments,  die  is  condudted,  by  the 
before-mentioned  feven  women,  to  the  door  of  the 
drefling-room,  where  Ihe  remains  fianding  for  fome 
time  with  her  face  looking  outwards.  She  is  pre- 
ceded  by  one  of  the  women,  w'ho  holds  in  one  hand 
a burning  lamp  with  feven  wicks,  and  in  the  other 
feven  pieces  of  rice  dough  mixed  with  magnel.  The 
Brahman  then  repeats  fome  prayers,  the  intention 
of  which  is  to  protedt  the  bride  front  all  kinds  of 
misfortune  and  witchcraft;  but,  in  particular,  from 
the  witchcraft  of  the  eyes.  For  the  fame  purpofe, 
the  w'oman  who  goes  before  her  raifes  the  feven 
pieces  of  rice  dough  three  times  above  the  bride’s 
head,  and  then  does  the  fame  thing  with  the  lamp. 

When  this  ceremony  is  ended,  and  the  bride’s 
feet  have  been  wafhed,  die  is  feated  on  a mat,  which 
fupplies  the  place  of  a marriage-bed.  The  fingers 
then  begin  to  fing  all  forts  of  nuptial  fongs,  in  which 
great  praife  is  befiowed  on  the  new-married  couple, 
with  wifhes  that  they  may  produce  many  and  good 
children  ; and,  in  general,  that  in  the  married  ftate 
they  may  be  fortunate  and  happy.  The  bride,  in 
the  mean  time,  holds  a betel  leaf  before  her  face,  in 
order  to  conceai  her  virgin  blufhes.  As  a fpecimen 
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of  thefe  fongs,  I fhall  fubjoin  the  following,  in  the 
dialedt  of  Malabar  : 

Shri  fagala  gunna  näthane 
Sbri  Lakfhmi  gunna  madave 
Mahi  Meru  yatba  fughame 
Sadadam  purti  tarename 
Sädlm  dehahgam  fufhilaye 
Südhu  cufuma  fugha  bale 
Maha  virakti  fu  canyaghe 
Mahn.  viren  Kitti  Bartavine. 

That  is : “ Happy  Sun  ! the  giver  of  all  felicity  ; 
and  thou  happy  mother  Lakßmi ! grant  them  the 
enjoyment  of  all  thofe  good  things  which  rejoice 
the  heart  on  the  mountain  Meru  (the  abode  of  the 
bleffed  gods).  Enfure  this  pleafure  to  the  modeft, 
timid  bride,  who  exhales  an  odour  like  that  of  the 
fweetefl  flowers. — Grant  this,  ye  who  have  bleffed 
the  beautiful,  worthy  maid  with  a good  hufband  !’* 
While  thefe  fongs  are  fung,  the  bridegroom  puts 
on  his  wedding  drefs,  in  another  apartment  of  the 
fame  houfe  in  which  the  Canya  reftdes ; and  as  loon 
as  he  appears,  the  Horna  is  kindled,  which  the  new- 
married  couple  carefully  endeavour  to  keep  up,  by 
throwing  into  it  fandal  wood,  frankincenfe,  oil,  but- 
ter, and  other  inflammable  fubftances.  After  this 
ceremony  the  bridegroom  feats  himfelf  on  a kind  of 
ffool,  called  Pi  Ja ; places  both  his  hands  together, 
and  holds  them  flraight  out  before  him.  The  Brah- 
man  fills  them  with  rice,  betel,  and  areca ; puts  a 
coco-nut  on  the  top,  and  binds  around  his  left  arm 
a woollen  band,  to  the  end  of  wrhich  is  faftened  a piece 
of  curcuma , or  Indian  faffron.  Whilft  he  is^doing 
this  he  repeats  the  names  of  the  three  chief  Indian 
deities,  m\z.  Brahma , Vißonu^  and  Shiva  (or  Rudra)  ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  cafts  three  knots  on  the  band. 
Still  repeating  the  names  of  thefe  deities,  he  next 
paints  a facred  fign  on  the  bridegToom’s  forehead 
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with  the  hallowed  afhes  of  the  Homa  ■which  have 
remained  ; and  which  are  called  Tiruntra.  This 
hgure  reprefents  either  the  eye  of  Shiva,  a crefcent, 
the  water-lily  ( NymphaaJ , or  a pyramid,  the  em- 
blem  of  fire.  When  thefe  ceremonies  are  finifhed, 
the  bridegroom  Orders  a fmall  difh  to  be  brought ; 
throws  into  it  every  thing  put  into  his  hands,  as  a 
token  of  his  refpedl  for  the  gods  ; and  nrakes  a pre- 
fent  of  the  whole  to  his  barber,  or  the  man  w'ho 
wafhed  him,  and  to  the  furrounding  muficians. 
I he  Brahman  then  fieps  forwards,  and  hangs  a 
garland  of  flowers  around  his  neck  j upon  which  he 
rifes  up  front  his  ffool,  places  himfelf  in  a palan- 
quin,  and  in  that  manner  is  carried  through  all 
the  Itreets  of  the  town.  He  is  attended  by  the 
Company  aflembled  to  celebrate  the  wedding,  and 
by  all  the  muficians,  fingers,  and  female  dancers, 
makinga  loud  noife,  which  refounds  throughout  the 
whole  place.  As  fuch  marriage-proceflions  are  ge- 
nerally  in  the  night,  a great  number  of  torches, 
lamps,  candles  and  lights  are  exhibited  on  the  oc- 
cafion;  and  various  fmall  tranfparent  figures,  painted 
upon  paper,  and  reprefenting  different  Indian  deities, 
are  carried  round  at  the  fame  time. 

As  foon  as  the  bridegroom  and  his  attendants 
have  returned  to  the  houfe,  a number  of  fuperffi- 
tious  ceremonies  are  performed,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  preferve  the  new-married  pair  front  wirchcrafr, 
When  they  are  finifhed,  a fmall  copper  veflel  is  placed 
before  the  bridegroom,  filled  w<ith  betel,  areca  and 
bananas,  on  the  top  of  which  lies  a coco-nut  flreaked 
with  faflhon,  and  alfo  the  Taly  or  pledge  of  conjugal 
fidelity.  The  father  then  defires  the  bride  to  hold 
out  her  hands,  pours  all  the  above-mentioned  ar- 
ticles  into  them,  and  lays  a piece  of  gold  coin  on 
the  top.  As  foon  as  the  bride  has  received  them, 
the  father  lays  hold  of  her  hands,  and,  taking  every 
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thing  from  her  that  fhe  held  in  them,  puts  them 
into  the  hands  of  his  fon-in-law.  At  that  moment 
the  Brahman  fays,  with  a clear  loud  voice,  “ Ali 
the  gods  are  witnefTes,  that  I give  thee  this  my 
daughter  to  wife.  Behold  her  portion  Thefe 
vords  are  repeated  three  times  by  the  bride’s  father. 
The  Brahman  then  takes  the  Taly,  pronounces  a 
prayer  over  it,  divides  the  coco-nut,  which  lay  in 
the  bafon,  into  two  equal  parts,  and  again  depofits 
in  it  the  two  halfs.  After  this  he  prefents  the  Taly 
to  be  touched  by  each  of  the  wedding  guefts,  and, 
when  that  is  done,  gives  it  to  the  bridegroom,  who 
hangs  it  around  the  neck  of  the  bride.  The  obfer- 
vation  of  this  circumttance  is  of  the  greatelt  impor- 
tance  ■,  for  upon  it  depends  properly  the  validity  of 
the  marriage,  which  is  afterwards  confidered  as  in- 
foluble.  1 he  Taly  itfeif  is  a fmail  gold  figure,  re- 
prefenting  the  deity  Poleyar , or,  what  amounts  to  the 
fame  thing,  Gannefha.  It  is  fufpended  by  a fmail 
cord,  dyed  with  faffron,  and  confecrated  by  the 
Brahman.  Some  of  the  inferior  cafls  ufe,  inilead 
of  this  gold  figure,  the  tooth  of  a tyger,  which  is 
dedicated  to  Shiva.  When  the  bridegroom  has 
hung  the  Taly  around  the  bride’s  neck,  the  Brah- 
man lays  hold  of  the  new-married  pair,  each  by  the 
ring-finger,  and  in  that  manner  leads  them  thrice 
round  the  fmail  altar,  upon  which  the  image  of 
Ganneßoa  is  placed.  Düring  this  ceremony  the  new- 
married  pair  mutt  always  have  a burning  lamp  near 
them.  One  thing  never  negledted  is,  that  the  bride- 
groom, when  he  paffes  with  his  bride  over  the  flat 
itone  011  which  the  Brahman  broke  the  coco-nut, 
mutt  always  manage  fo  that  the  bride  may  touch 
the  ttone  with  her  foot.  When  thefe  ceremonies 
are  ended,  the  bridegroom  takes  a veflel  with  milk, 
applies  it  to  his  mouth,  and  gives  it  to  his  bride 
to  drink;  the  veflel  is  then  handed  round  front 
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gued  togueft,  who  all  put  it  to  their  lips  in  fuccef* 
liom  The  folenmity  is  then  concluded  with  a 
fecond  procellion.  1 he  bridegroom  again  places 
himfelf  in  his  palanquin,  and  is  borne  round  through 
the  eity  in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  Some  days 
alter,  the  band,  which  the  Brahman,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  bound  round  his  arm  with  great  folemnity,  is 
unlooled.  The  young  wife  now  attends  to  the  "ma- 
nagement oi  her  domeftic  affairs  ; performs  her  ab- 
lutions,  purifications,  and  ofterings  j and  never  goes 
beyond  the  threfhold  of  her  houfe  without  the  ex- 
prefs  permiflion  of  her  hufband. 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  I fhall  here  fubjoin  fome 
Samfcred  verfes,  which  relate  to  the  illicit  ainours 
©f  the  Indians,  and  which  place  the  morality  of 
thefe  people  in  a very  advantageous  point  of  view. 

Eogulni,  Reggiafuälu,  Garbhanni,  Dkrdävrdn, 

Ragia  vargida  brfhya,  Lagida,  Bhayadhara. 

Ittaram  efzuvidham  ftrigenanghele  Cennu 
Satvaram  parigrahiciduvan  ybgyamalla. 

That  is : “ It  is  unworthy  of  a man  to  rnake  ufe 
of  the  following  kinds  of  women  : ift,  A fick  wo- 
inan,  Rdguint ; 2d,  One  who  has  her  monthly  pu- 
rifications,  Reggiafuala  ; ^d,  One  who  is  pregnant, 
Garbhanni ; 4t h, [One  who  has  been  divorced,  Drdhä- 
vrda ; 51h,  One  who  has  been  profcribed,  or  exclud- 
ed  from  her  caft,  Kaya  vargida  brjhya;  6th,  One 
who  has  no  fhame,  Lag;dä  ; 71h.  One  who  is  afraid 
of  the  myfteries  of  love,  Bhyadhara. Could  any 
©ne  have  expefted  among  thefe  Pagans  fuch  pure 
and  found  morality  ? 

I muh  alfo  oblerve,  that  the  marriage-ceremo- 
nies,  which  I have  here  defcribed,  are  every-where 
pradlifed  in  the  fame  manner  throughout  Malayalam> 
that  is,  Malabar  5 in  thekingdom  of  Pandi,  or  Ma- 

dura; 
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dura ; in  Mai (für , Congao,  and  Carnädage  or  Car- 
vate.  I will  not,  however,  aflert  that  they  are  ge^ 
nerally  ufed  in  diftrifts  v/here  the  ancient  religious 
fyfleni  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  preferved  in  its  ori- 
ginal purity.  ln  the  northern  part  of  India,  which 
has  been  expofed  to  the  hoftile  incurfions  of  the  Per- 
lians,  Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Tartars,  many  things 
may  perhaps  be  eliablifhed  on  a different  footing ; 
but  1 cannot  fpeak  of  this  with  any  certainty,  as  I 
pever  had  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  thofe  parts  of 
the  country  *. 


* Sir  William  Jones  is  much  prepoffefTed  in  favour  of  the 
Brahmans  at  Benares,  and  the  Pagan  praftices  ufual  in  Bengal, 
ln  that  country,  however,  greater  revolutions  have  certainly  taken 
place  than  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  ; and  vve  have  confequently 
juft  realon  to  fufpedf,  that  the  cuftoms  prevalent  in  the  former 
have  loft  much  more  of  their  original  purity  than  thofe  in  the  lat— 
ter.  On  this  fubjedt  fee  D’Anville’s  Antiquites  Geographiques  de 
l'Inde , Paris  1 7 ^ j , vvhere  it  is  faid,  among  other  things,  p.  I 17. 
Lf  Malabar  defcndu  par  les  Ghattes  a eie  moins  fuj&l  d des  vicißi- 
tudes  que  cTautres  par  des  de  linde , &.  c.  At  Cangtburam  in  C ar- 
eale there  is  Hill  acelebrated  Brahman  ichool,  which,  according 
to  the  teftimony  of  Ptolemy,  exifted  in  the  firft  Century  of  the 
Chriftian  tera ; and  its  members  are  certainly  equal  in  celebrity 
to  the  Brahmans  of  Vanares  or  Benares.  The  academy  of  Triciur , 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  is  alfo  in  great  repute  throughout  the 
whole  fouthern  part  of  India.  A . 

The  ceremonies  by  which  marriage,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Indians,  is  folemnized  and  rendered  indiffoluble,  fcrvc  as  a new 
proof  of  the  vvildom  of  their  firft  legiflators.  Thefe  men  clearly 
faw  that  challe  love  and  good  education  have  a great  and  ufeful  in- 
$üence  on  a ftate,  and  the  general  happinefs  of  its  members,  I, 
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CH  AFTER  III. 


Laws  of  th$  Indians  *. 


T 

i.  H L principal  laws  which  the  Indians  have  to 
oblerve,  may  be  reduced  to  twelve,  and  relate  to 
the  rollowing  points  : 

i.  To  kill  no  one. — He  who  commits  murder 
renders  himfelf  guilty  of  one  of  the  five  mortal  fins, 
■vvhich  the  Indians  call  Mabapäva , and  for  which 
as  we  (hall  hereafrer  fee,  the  fevereft  punifhment 
has  been  appointed.  In  thofe  provinces  where  the 
Pagans  have  the  fuperiority,  he  who  kills  a cow  is 
pumfhed  as  a murderer.  I once  faw  five  natives  of 
Aiaiabar  fufpended  from  a tree  in  a foreft  near 
Ambalapuha , on  account  of  this  fuppofed  crime. 
As  the  cow  is  a very  ufefal  animal,  and  as  every 
one  knows,  that,  according  to  the  Indian  mytho- 


^ Tn  the  original,  ht  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  there  , 's 
an  hatoneal  and  critical  differtation  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Veda 
which  occupies  no  fcwer  (han  ten  quarto  pages.  The  author  there 
controvcrts  the  opimon  of  the  celebrated  S.r  William  Tones,  who 
afll  rted  that  this  book  of  laws  exifted  1000  if  not  i coo  vears 
before  the  birth  of  Chrilfi  When  Sir  W.lfiam  heard  that  Fra 
Faolino  was  of  a contrary  opinion,  he  was  fo  angty  that  he 
called  lum  Homo  trium  titterarum  ; and  the  laiter,  in  return,  called 
um  Homo  um us  luter«.  So  far  the  two  Champions  were  on  a 
level.  But  we  are  not  imprefled  wi-h  fo  favourable  an  opinion  of 
our  author  when,  after  a panygyric  on  Sir  William  Tones,  whofc 
early  death  nt  laments,  he  concludes  by  fayfng  : “ He  wifhed  to 
explain  every  thing,  but  unfortunately  left  every  thing  in  the 
tlarx.  After  fuch  an  affertion,  the  intelligent  reader,  it  is  hoped, 
wd  hardly  regret  that  the  tianUator  hasleft  this  differtation  in  the 
flark  allo.  I. 
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lt3gy,  fhe  is  confidered  as  a fymbol  of  the  goddels 
Lakjhmi , this  law  might  in  Tome  meafure  be  jufti- 
fied ; but  there  are  Indian  philofophers  and  priefts 
who  wifli  to  extend  it  to  all  kinds  of  animals  in  ge- 
neral. It  may,  however,  be  readily  underftood, 
that  animals  ufed  for  facrifice  or  oflerings  form  an 
exception. 

2.  To  rob  no  one  of  bis  property. — We  are  told  by 
Strabo,  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  Indians  never  en- 
tertained  any  idea  of  fhutting  their  houfes  : fo  great 
was  the  contentment  and  fimplicity  of  the  people  of 
India,  and  fo  great  their  refpedt  for  the  laws ! . At 
prefent,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  things 
are  confideraby  changed.  At  Collam  I faw  a native 
of  Malabar,  of  the  caft  of  the  Cianas,  hanging  on 
a gallovvs,  for  having  ftolen  three  coco-nuts  in  the 
houfe  of  a Nayr.  1 he  corpus  delifti  was  fufpended 
from  his  neck,  in  order  that  it  might  ferve  as  a warn- 
ing  to  all  paßengers. 

3.  Nsver  to  offdiid  with  a ncighbour  s wife. — 1 his 
law  refers  to  adultery,  of  which  an  account  has 
been  already  given  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

4.  Never  to  fay  any  tbing  tbat  is  contrary  to  trutb. 
—The  orientals  were  formerly  fo  addicted  to  lying, 
that  governments  were  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
employing  the  fevertft  means  to  extort  the  trutli 
from  perfons  accufed  of  any  crime.  1 hus,  for  ex- 
ample,  they  caufed  the  culprit  to  hold  his  finger  in 
boiling  oil,  or  poured  melted  lead  into  his  hand,  in 
order  to  make  him  confefs.  T his  pradlice  was  af- 
terwards  transferred  from  the  eaft  to  the  well ; and 
we  füll  find  traces  of  its  having  been  adlually  intro- 
duced  among  different  barbarous  nations. 

The  people  of  Malabar  have  iuch  a bad  character 
as  liars,  that  every  magillrate  or  merchant,  who 
tranfadls  any  bulinefs  of  importance  with  them, 
caufes  the  affair  to  be  committed  to  writing,  and  to 
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he  fjgned  by  them.  »Such  a clocument  is  calle<5 
Caicitt a y that  is,  a writing  or  note  under  a perfon’s 
owa  hand. 

5.  Not  to  drink  wbat  may  cccafton  intoxication.— 
This  law  refers  not  only  to  all  ftrong  liquors  in 
general,  but,  in  particular,  to  the  ufe  of  opium, 
and  the  Canjava  or  Bangue  leaves.  Tippoo  Sultan 
forbade  bis  foldiers  to  ufeany  of  thefe  things,  under 
the  punilhment  of  death.  In  the  year  1787,  Rama 
I armer,  the  hing  of  Travancor,  iffued  an  Order  by 
which  the  ufe  of  Tagara,  that  is,  palm-brandy,  was 
piohibited  under  pain  of  the  confifcation  of  pro- 
perty.  At  Pidlingane,  a woman  was  condemned  to 
the  befom,  and  her  houfe  confifcated,  becaufe  con- 
trary  to  this  prohibition  &e  had  fold  Tagara.  The 
contempt  which  the  Indians  entertain  for  the  Euro- 
peans,  arifes  chiefly  from  the  latter  being  fo  much 
addidfed  to  drinking.  For  this  reafon  alfo  they 
sie  called  Ciandaler,  or  Nijher ; that  is,  contemp* 
tible,  impure,  unclean  people. 

6.  Nevtr  to  leave  one's  tribe  ( crfi ). — This  the 
Indians  confider  as  one  of  the  greateft  crimes  they 
can  commit.  A Giadibrßoda , that  is,  a man  un- 
faithful  to  his  cafl,  is  expofed  to  the  greateft  perfe- 
cution  from  all  the  members  of  it,  and  never  is  left 
at  peace  tili  he  again  unites  himfelf  to  it.  On  his 
re-admiffion  he  is  obliged  to  drink  the  fo  called 
P a?2ciadetvya,  a peculiar  kind  of  beverage,  which 
confifts  of  cream,  four  milk,  liquid  butter,  cow’s 
hair,  and  cow-dung  diflolved  in  cow’s  urine.  By 
this,  however,  he  is  not  fully  freed  from  his  fin,  but 
muft  fpend  a whole  month  in  afequeftered  hut  ; and 
that  he  may  have  no  pretence  for  leaving  it,  the  ne- 
ceflary  food  is  carried  to  him  daily  tili  the  time  of 
his  penance  and  purification  is  expired.  At  Tim- 
’mndaburam  I once  faw  a woman,  of  the  caft  of  the 
tibudras,  vvho  was  fubjefted  to  this  kind  of  life.  It 

may 
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tnäy  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  object  of  this  re- 
gulation  is  to  prevent  the  Pagans  from  embracing 
any  other  religion  than  their  own,  and  to  preferve 
the  refpe&ability  of  the  caft. 

7.  To  deßroy  ns  public  edifice  or  cmflruäion . — 
Under  thefe  are  underftood  temples,  the  ponds  in 
which  the  Indians  perform  their  ablutions,  royai. 
palaces,  and,  in  particular,  the  madam , ambalam , 
or  inns  erected  on  the  public  roads  for  the  accom- 
modation  of  lirangers,  and  which  I have  before  de- 
lcribed.  It  deferves  here  to  be  remarked,  that  peo- 
ple  pay  nothing  for  the  good  enter tain ment  which 
they  there  receive.  In  thefe  inns  thofe  philofophers 
known  under  the  names  of  Togui  and  Gofuami , and 
by  fome  called  very  improperly  Fakirs , who  fubjedt 
themfelves  to  the  fevereft  penances,  are  treated  at 
the  king’s  expence,  though  this  is  done  fometimes 
in  fome  neighbouring  temple.  They  eat  nothing 
but  rice,  fruits,  and  herbs. 

8.  To  adult  er  ate  neither  gold  nor  filver.  nor  any 
kind  of  ccin. 

9.  Not  to  be  a tyrant  or  defpot , or  a cruel  and  un- 
mertiful  tormentor  of  inankind. — I his  law,  introduced 
by  the  ancierit  philofophers  and  magi,  was  the 
{trongeft  fupport  of  monarchical  government,  and 
enfured  duration  to  the  different  Itates  of  India  ; 
but  as  foon  as  the  princes  who  ruled  over  Carnate , 
Mdiffur,  Madura  and  Concao  began  to  abuie  their, 
power,  and  to  fuffer  their  minifters  to  opprefs  their 
fubjefts,  that  unwife  condud  gave  the  firft  occafion 
to  revolutions.  Plence  it  happened  that  thefe  people, 
who  had  been  long  tired  of  the  galling  yoke  of  their 
fovercigns,  though  they  did  not  wilh  to  rife  up  in. 
rebellion  againft  them,  received  with  open  arms  the 
foreign  conqucrors  who  entered  the  country  ; and 
by  thefe  means  their  imprudent  rulers  lolt  their 
thrones,  and  at  the  fame  time  all  their  influence, 

10.  To 
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i o.  To  exercife  no  violcnce  ctgainß  pricßs , philo fo  ~ 
phcrs , perfons  fubjecling  themfelves  io  penance , for- 
men, and  women . — When  1 was  in  India,  a Brah- 
man  received  a violent  blow  from  a petty  officer,  on 
tne  high  road  between  P admanaburam  and  Tiru- 
vandaram.  The  offender  was  immediately  feized  ; 
, and  the  king  of  Travancor,  Rama  Varmer,  caufed 
bis  little  finger  to  be  cut  off.  A Mucoa , or  fifher- 
man,  laid  hold  of  the  wife  of  a Nayr,  and  endea- 
voured  to  compel  her  to  fubmit  to  his  embraces. 
The  woman  called  out  ; and  the  Mucoa  being  feized 
was  carried  before  a judge,  who,  finding  the  crime 
proved,  fentenced  him  to  lofe  his  right  hand.  At 
Alangatta  I faw  a Nayr , who  indrucled  young  per- 
fons in  writing,  and  who  held  the  iron  ftyle  necef- 
fary  for  that  purpofe  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  joint 
of  his  arm,  becaufe  the  king  of  Cochin,  as  a punifh- 
ment  for  his  oftering  violence  to  a woman, had  order- 
ed  his  hand  to  be  chopped  off.  To  touch  a woman 
againlt  her  will  is  allowed  to  no  perfon,  not  even  the 
king’s  minifters  and  officers,  unlefs  the  king  ex- 
prelsly  commands  it.  If  women  are  guilty  of  any 
, thing  that  deferves  punilhment,  they  may  be  de- 
prived  of  their  liberty,  and  fold  as  flaves ; but  to 
hang  them,  or  put  them  to  death  in  any  other  man- 
ner,  is  contrarv  to  the  laws  of  India. 

11.  To  with-bold  from  no  worAnan,  arlifan,  or 
day-labourer , bis  due  wages. 

12.  Nevcr  to  enter  a temple,  or  any  facrcd place^ 
without  baving  firfl  purißed  one’s  felf  in  a river  er 
Kulam  (confecrated  fond). — The  Parreas  or  fkin- 
ners,  the  Palleyas  or  flaves,  who  cultivate  the 
fields  under  the  infpeäion  of  the  Vayßoyas,  and  other 
people  of  the  like  kind,  who  belong  to  the  loweff 
claffes,  dare  never  enter  a temple  which  is  deflined 
for  the  higher  claffes.  Thefe  mean  claffes  are  called 
Nißoer , and  have  pagodas  of  their  own.  On  grand 

feflivals, 
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fhftivals,  celebrated  by  the  whole  nation,  fuch  as  that 
of  the  goddefs  Bagavadi , they  muft  depofit  their 
ofFerings  beforethe  door  of  that  temple  in  which  the 
higher  Orders  aflemble,  and  be  contented  to  worfhip 
the  deity  in  it  at  a diftance.  In  general,  almoft  the 
fame  divifions,  and  the  fame  degrees  of  rank,  are 
found  among  the  Indians,  as  thofe  which  vvere  com- 
mon among  the  Jews. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  laws  of  the  Indians.  They 
are  contained  in  a book  entitled  Maha  TobaJJi 
Dhermaragia  Guru , a copy  of  which  is  preferved  in 
the  Borgian  Mufeum  at  Velitri  alfo  in  the  Peguan 
text  of  the  book  Kamuva , preferved  in  the  library 
of  the  Propaganda,  and  which  is  written  with  black 
letters  on  palm  leaves  gilt.  Some  of  them  may  be 
found  alfo  in  the  book  Amaraßnha , in  Manufmrti , 
and  in  Magala  Para , the  latter  of  which  has  been 
tranflated  from  the  original  Pali  by  Father  Amato, 
and  is  how  in  the  poflefTion  of  Cardinal  Borgia. 
All  thefe  laws  are  of  Indian  origin,  as  I have  fhevvn 
in  my  Syflemä  Brahm  'anicum  *. 

The  author  of  the  above-mentioned  work,  Dber - 
fnaragiaGuru , a Talapoin,  who  wroteitfor  the  in- 
ftru&ion  of  king  Dhermaragia , extends  his  moral 
precepts  even  to  the  words  and  thoughts.  The 
lins,  fays  he,  which  the  tongue  commits,  are : 

ilh,  Lies. 

2d,  Calumny,  the  obje£t  of  which  is  to  Interrupt 
the  harmony  of  two  perfons  who  are  attached  to 
each  other  by  friendfhip  and  love. 

ßd,  Improper  and  difrefpe&ful  words^ 

4t h,  Idle  difcourl'e. 

A man  lins  with  his  thoughts : 

tft,  When  he  wiflies  to  deprive  his  neighbour  of 
his  property. 

* P.  28.  and  29. 

u 
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zd,  When  he  hates  any  one,  or  v/ifhes  the  death 
fcf  his  neighbour,  or  to  fee  him  reduced  to  a ftate  of 
misfortune. 

3d,  When  he  approves  erroneous  do&rines. 

Good  works  confift  in  the  following  points : 

ift,  Alms-giving, 

2d,  Obfervation  of  the  five  commands,  which 
are  : Thou  Ihalt  not  kill  j thou  (halt  abftain  from 
whoredom,  and  adultery  ; thou  (halt  not  fteal  j thou 
(halt  not  drink  wine. 

ßd,  Obedience  to  parents,  relations,  and  men  of 
wifdom. 

4th,  Prayer. 

^th,  Giving  afliftance  to  parents  and  fupefiors 
when  in  narrow  circumftances. 

6th,  Participating  in  the  good  works  of  one’s 
neighbour. 

yth,  The  communieation  of  good  works  which 
are  done  to  others. 

&tb,  Hearing  the  word  of  God,  and  reading  the 
facred  books. 

9th,  Explaining  to  one’s  neighbour  the  divine 
laws  • which,  according  to  the  author’s  opinion,  are 
thofe  which  proceeded  from  the  god  Cautama  or 
Godama. 

icth,  True  belief,  that  is,  in  Godama . 

The  manner  in  which  this  deity,  the  Budha  of 
the  Indians,  muft  be  worfhipped,  i&  defcribed  by  the 
author  as  follows : “ Thofe  who  wi(h  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  God  muft,  above  all 
things,  read  over  with  care  three  times  the  forms 
of  prayer,  and  employ  them  with  a true  and  lively 
faith,  viz. 

ift,  The  refpett  w’hich  I am  bound  to  fhew  to  the 
all-wife  God  is  deeply  imprinted  on  my  heart,  and 
nothing  (hall  raake  me  deviate  from  it. 

2d,  The 
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2d,  The  refpedt  which  I am  bound  to  pay  to  bis 
facred  laws  is  deeply  imprinted  on  my  heart,  and  Hö- 
lching Ihall  make  me  deviate  frcrm  it. 

3d,  The  refpedt  which  I am  bound  to  Ihew  to 
all  the  precepts  of  his  miniflers  is  deeply  imprinted 
on  my  heart,  and  nothing  Ihall  make  me  deviate 
from  if.” 

What  a contraft  between  the  fyfiem  of  thefe  Ta- 
lapoins,  and  the  principles'of  rriany  of  the  fo-called 
modern  philofophers,  whofe  whole  aim  and  objedt  is 
to  convert  men  into  infidels,  and  to  degrade  them. 
to  the  rank  of  the  brutc-s ! Oüght  not  thefe  people, 
if  they  do  not  believe  the  Blble,  to  confider  at  leaft 
the  following  paflage  of  Plato  * ? “ We  are  all  un- 
der  the  fuperintendance  of  Nemefis.  The  Lternal 
has  appointed  her  the  judge  of  our  conduct.  No 
mortal  ean  efcape  her  eye  ; and  every  one  will  re- 
eeive  from  her  what  his  deeds  deferve.’, 

To  conclüde,  it  deferves  here  to  be  remarked  : 
ift,  That  in  all  the  copies  of  thefe  laws  now  extant, 
a great  nutnber  of  Samfcred  words  occur ; fuch  as 
Miingala,  Uttarna , Godama,  Niba , &c. : from  which 
there  is  firong  reafon  to  conjedture,  that  they  were 
originally  written  in  the  Samfcred  language.  ad,  It 
is  highly  probable  that  thefe  laws  were  committed  to 
writing  about  i 6oc  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
and  at  a period  when  the  fchool  of  the  Samciruzi  was 
in  a flöuriflhing  condition.  3d,  It  is  evident  that  all. 
thefe  laws  are  inerely  of  a moral  tendency,  and,  as 
fuch,  bejong  to  the  Sdmaveda , that  is,  the  moral  laws 
of  the  Indians.  There  are,  however,  fome  others  of 
a dogmatic  nature,  and  thefe  form  the  Ircuveda , 
that  is,  thofe  parts  of  the  Indian  code  of  laws  which 
trcat  of  divine  and  celellial  things.  In  the  lad  place, 

T Dialog,  iv.  De  Lcgibu?. 
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there  are  alfo  ceremonial  laws,  which  relate  to  the 
pradlices  of  divinc  worfhip,  olFerings,  luftrations, 
&c.  and  thefe  together  form  the  Yagiurveda.  All 
thefe  three  kinds  are  mentioned  in  the  Brahmanic 
dictionary  Amarafinha , in  the  chapter  entitled  Shab- 
dädivargga.  Copies  of  thefe  laws  are  preferved  in 
all  the  temples  and  acadeinies  ; but  they  are  under 
the  keeping  of  the  Brahmans,  and  befides  them  no 
one  is  fuffered  to  read  them  *. 

The  Englifh,  fince  extending  their  conquefts  in  India,  have 
found  means  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  many  of  the  moft  learned 
dnd  moft  judicious  Brahmans.  Some  of  their  Literati  have  now 
in  their  poflefiion  complete  collcftions  of  the  facred  books  of  the 
Indians,  and  have  made  themfelves  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
languages  in  which  they  are  written  as  to  be  able  to  tranflate 
feveral  of  them.  Thus  the  laws  of  Menu  were  tranflated  by  S;r 
William  Jones ; and  the  Bhagwat-Dfchitab  ( Geetah ),  together 
with  Hitopadcs , was  tranflated  by  Mr.  Wilkins : the  E%ur-P ’edam 
has  been  tranflated  into  French.  lt  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 
courfe  of  time  vve  (hall  have  tranflations  of  the  principal  and  moft. 
ufeful  part  of  the  Indian  vvritings.  F. 


C H AP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Clajfes  or  Families  cf  the  Indians. 


O F thefe  claffes,  called  by  the  Indians  Giadi  or 
Verna , and  by  the  Europeans,  very  improperly, 
cyls  *,  there  are  a great  many.  Theprincipal  are : 
Brahmana , KJhetria , or  Ragiaputra , Vayjhya , and 
Sbudra.  Their  origin  is  Ioft  in  the  period  of  Noah, 
whom  the  Indians  call  king  Menu  Ir.  The  Brah- 
mans  form  the  clafs  of  priefts.  Their  high-priefl 
Sarvav'eda , that  is,  a man  who  has  performed  all  the 
duties  of  the  law,  has  the  fuperintendan'ce  of  the 
public  worfhip,  and  no  offerings  are  ever  prefented 
without  his  order.  All  the  Brahmans  in  general, 
who  have  ever  brought  to  the  gods  a public  offering, 
are  called  Eburandiri.  In  this  refpett,  however, 
they  are  divided  into  feveral  claffes.  Thofe  who 
have  been  prefent  at  the  grand  feftival  of  oblation, 
which  I have  deferibed  in  my  Syßema  Brahmani - 
cum  are  called  Tagiamäna  or  Taß:da.  Others 
who  have  brought  folemn  offerings  to  the  god  boma 
(the  inoon)  are  called  Samädri , Somabadi , or  Dik- 

* This  is  a Portuguefe  word. 

-f  Whether  king  Menu  be  the  fame  perfon  as  the  Noah  of  the 
Jews,  is  Hill  very  doubtful.  In  general,  many  of  the  modern  Li- 
terati  lay  too  much  Ürefs  on  etymology.  Thus  Father  Georgi, 
in  his  Alphabelum  Ti  bet  an  um , has  employed  a gr?at  deal  of  learn- 
ing  to  no  purpofe.  Even  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  papers  on  the 
people  of  Afia,  has  committed  the  fame  fault.  F. 

X A German  tranflation  of  this  Syßema  Brahvt,amcum  was 
ptiblifhed  at  Gotha  in  1797 , with  thirty  copper-plates,  under 
the  ftle  of  Darßellung  der  Brahmanßh- Ind'tfchen  Gblterkbre.  F. 

U 3 ßjida. 
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ßoida.  Guru  is  the  appellation  of  thofe  perfons  who 
teach  morality  and  other  philofophical  fciences, 
Thofe  who  inftrud  the  people  in  what  manner  to 
pray  in  the  temples,  and  on  other  folemn  occafions, 
are  called  Shrotria.  Thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
give  precepts  refpe&ing  the  fo  called  Mandra , or 
meditation  of  the  heart,  are  called  s- Iciärya . The 
title  of  thofe  who  employ  themfelves  with  aftronomy 
js  Grahafljaßri ; but  the  aftrologers,  who  form  a 
clafs  entirely  diftinö,  are  called  Giodßyaßäßri. 

Among  thefe  Brahtnans  there  are  feveral  philo- 
fophical feds : 

ift,  The  Brahmaciari , that  is,  the  continent,  the 
unmarried. 

sd,  The  Grahaßa , that  is,  the  married. 

3d,  The  Vanaprafia,  that  is,  the  hermits,  the 
anchorets.  To  thefe  belong,  befides  others,  the 
Muni , or  Mauni , that  is,  the  filent,  for  they  fpeah 
only  very  feldom. 

4th,  The  Bhikßm , or  begging  monks,  who  live 
merely  on  alms.  1 hefe  are  the  möü  numerous  of 
all  *.  To  their  fect  or  order  belong  thofe  philofo- 
phical 


* Thefe  philofophers  are  not  properly  priefts,  nor  do  they  be- 
lono-  to  the  family  of  the  Brahtnans,  who,  however,  caufe  them- 
felves to  be  receiyed  into  all  thefe  four  claffes  ; yet  they  have  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  Gymnofophifls,  Samqnai,  Yoguh  and 
Gofuu,  who  never  eat  with  them,  nor  enter  their  pagodas  or  tem- 
ples. The  laft-mentioned  form  alfo  four  different  claffes,  for  they 
confift  of  hermits  ; members  who  live  in  common,  and  poffefs  cer- 
tain  portions  of  land  ; mendicants,  or  the  gymnofophifts  properly 
fo  called  ; and  Sany  jis  (SinaffeysJ,  who  all  forfake  their  wives, 
and  vun  about  naked.  All  thefe  philofophers,  who,  as  already 
faid,  muff  not  be  confounded  with  the  Brahmans,  impofe  upon 
themfelves  penauces  which  appear  almolt  incredible.  “ Some 
of  thefe  people,”  fays  Palhbot  de  Saint  Lubin,  vol.  i.  p-  2,  J. 

remain  fitting  on  the  ground  fo  long  that  they  are  not  able  to 
niove  front  the  fpot.  Others  keep  their  arms  fo  long  in  an  ereCt 
poflure,  that  an  anchilofis  is  formed  between  thejoint  of  the  arm 
and  the  fhuulder-blade,  and  they  are  altogether  incapable  of  hold- 
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phical  begging  monks  known  under  the  name  of 
Talapoins , who  in  the  firft  Century  of  the  Chriftian 
a;ra  emigrated  from  India,  and  introduced  the  reli- 
gion  ot  Budba , or  Gddama , in  Pegu,  Siam,  China, 
and  Japan.  They  believe  neither  in  the  Trinity  of 
the  Indians,  thatis,  Brahma , Vißonu,  and  Sb  va  nor 
in  the  goddefs  Bbavani , who  reprefents  nature  per- 
fonified  ; nor  do  they  ever  worfhip  the  Elements,  to 
which  the  Brahmans  pay  divine  honours  under.  the 
fymbols  of  various  facred  animals.  1 heir  religious 
worfhip  is  fomewhat  lefs  familiär  to  the  fenfes.  The 
higheft  deity  to  whom  they  pay  divine  honours  is 
called  Budba , Shakya , Gddama,  or  Amida . 1 hefe 

are  pure  Samfcred  appellations,  which  fignify  Mer- 
cury  ; for  Budba  means  as  much  as  wife,  fkilful ; 
Shakya , cunning,  crafty,  acute;  Gddama , a cow- 
herd  ; Amida , immenfe.  The  oppofer  of  the  god 
Gddama , or  the  wicked  dasmon,  they  call  Devada. 
They  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  as  well 
as  in  tranfmigration ; are  much  attached  to  tafting 
and  ablutions  ; read  carefully  the  facred  books  ; 
live  in  a ftate  of  celibacy ; and  obferve  the  before- 


ing  their  arm  out  ftraight.  Some  keep  their  hands  always  folded 
togetber  ; fo  that  their  nails  grow  through  the  flefh,  and  appear 
on  the  other  fide,  Some  dvag  after  them  monftrous  chains ; 
others  fupport  heavy  beama  in  the  air,  and  others  roll  themlelves 
down  from  the  tops  of  mountains,  &c.”  I myfelf  faw  one  of 
thefc  men  who  had  a heavy  chain  fufptnded  from  his  foreikin ; ano- 
ther  had  duck  his  head  up  to  the  neck  in  an  iron  cage,  and  a third 
had  held  his  arm  fo  long  over  the  fire  that  it  was  entirely  withered. 
The  defeendants  of  thefe  philofophers  have  fpread  themlelves  to 
Tartary,  where  a great  many  of  them  are  to  be  fonnd : the  K m- 
tukttt  of  the  Kalkafnns,  and  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Thibet,  belong  to 
the  fame  race.  Befides  the  above-mentioned,  there  are  alto  a great 
many  other  fefts  in  India;  fach  as  the  Pandaras,  ovP ballofiori,  ol 
the  ancients;  who,  at  prefent,  are  known  under  the  name  ot  the 
Linvamifts : alfo  the  Cabin,  Laders,  Paramanghas,  and  others. 
Thefe  people  are  very  improperly  called  Fakirs ; for  that  word  is 
not  of  Indian  extraftion,  but  derived  either  from  the  Arabic  or 

Perfian.  J.  . , 
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mentioned  five  commandments  in  the  fame  ma». 
ner  as  the  Indian  Budhifts,  This  fedl,  who  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  who  every  where  live 
by  begging,  have  diffufed  themfelves  from  Cape 
Comari  to  Thibet  among  the  Calmucks,  and  even 
to  Siberia  *. 

Diodorus  Siculus  f,  however,  aflerts  that  the 
Brahmans  engaged  in  no  public  bufinefs,  and  ac- 
cepted  no  dignified  places ; but  this  is  a palpable 
falfehood.  The  kings  who  hold  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment  at  Edapalli , on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and 
alfo  at  Parur  and  Araceri , are  certainly  Brahmans ; 
and  the  king  of  Travancor,  in  the  year  1776,  had 
a Dalava , or  prime  minifter,  who  alfo  belonged  to 
that  caft.  ln  (lates  which  are  under  the  dominion 
of  Pagan  princes,  they  are  (tili,  as  in  the  time  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  overfeers  of  religion,  high-priefts, 
inftructors  of  the  people,  obfervers  of  eclipfes  of 
the  fun  and  moon,  and  the  king’s  counfellors.  They 
are  formally  confecrated  to  the  priefthood  ; and  for 
that  purpofe  certain  forms  of  initiation  are  appointed. 
In  Malabar  they  go  barefooted  j and  the  upper  part 
of  their  body  is  quite  naked  to  the  girdle.  Their 
drefs  confifls  of  a piece  of  muflin  faftened  round 
their  loins,  which  hangs  down  to  the  feet,  and  en- 
tirely  coyers  them.  {n  one  hand  they  generally 

* That  the  adherents  of  Bhudhahave  fpread  themfelves  in  the 
eaft,  north,  and  north-weft  from  China,  cannot  be'denied;  but 
the  periods  affigned  for  the  diffufion  of  the  Bhudhiit  fyftem  are 
very  different.  According  to  Kaempfer,  in  his  Hiitory  of  Japan, 
the  Japanefe  reckoned  the  year  1690  of  the  Chriftian  cera  to  be 
tfie  year  2234  after  the  Scnkaräd , or  dealh  of  Sammona-Khutama , 
v-’ho  is  calted1  allo  Prab,  and  Bild  ha ; fo  that  the  hrit  year  muff 
have  correfponded  with  the  year  544  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
This  sera  of  the  Bhudhifts  feems,  therefore,  to  fall  about  the  time 
of  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia,  where'as  the  introduftion  of  the  Bhudhiit 
fyltem  into  the  north  was  600  years  later.  F. 

-j-  Vol.  I.  1,2.  p.  133.  Edit.  AmRil. 
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bear  an  umbrella  of  palin-leaves,  and  in  the  other 
a ftick.  For  the  moft  part  alfo  they  wear  a ring 
on  one  of  their  fingers,  and  have  a Grant  ha  (book; 
under  the  arm.  Some,  beüdes  the  above-men- 
tioned  piece  of  muflin,  have  alfo  another  which 
hangs  over  their  Ihoulders ; and  which,  accordmg 
to  every  appearance,  is  the  fuperhumerale  mentioned 

by  Apollonias  ot  dyana  *. 

When  we  refleft  that  thefe  philofophers  retam 
the  fame  principles,  manners  and  cuftoms  as  they 
had  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  this  perle* 
verance  appears  really  attonilhing.  No  perfon  can 
reniember  an  inftance  of  their  ever  having  admitted 
into  their  call  a man  of  the  common  clafs,  orchoien 
fuch  a one  for  their  chief.  When  a Brahman  comes 
into  the  World,  his  parents  immediately  hold  a feait, 
or  rather  folemn  fellival,  which,  in  the  Samfcred 
language,  is  called  Giätaga  Karma,  that  is,  the 
birth-feaft.  Giätaga  fignifies  birth,  the  flar  of  one  s 
nativity;  and  Karma,  a ceremony.  The  object  ot 
this  feftival  is  to  examine  under  what  conltellation 
the  child  was  born,  and  thence  to  foretell  lts  future 
deftiny.  Eleven  days  after,  the  Näma  Karma,  or 
name  feaft,  takes  place.  1 he  name  given  t0  \ 
child  is  commonly  borrowed  front  forne  ot  the  prm- 
cipal  deities,  as  Krijhna , Rama,  Goyinna , &c.  Un 
the  hundred  and  fiftieth  day  alter  birth,  a iolemmty 
Called  the  Carnakarma , or  Ceutatarma , is.  cele- 
brated,  becaufe  on  that  day  holes  are  b^red  in  the 
ears  of  the  young  Brahman,  and  a pair  ol  gold  eai- 
rin^s  put  into  them.  In  the  feventh  year  he  be- 
tontes a real  Rrahmaciari , that  is,  continent,  or 
. chatte  ; and  in  the  twelfth  he  is  made  a Grabt , Gra~ 

* The  pafTafre  is  as  follows:  “ Geftant  annulum  et  baculum 
( Brah inanes).  Vcllis  eorum  in  fuperhumeraly  formam  compoiiL- 

eit.  Fhptius,  C<4  cxli.  p.  Bdit.  Rotho^ag.  i 53. 

haßa. 
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hafla,  that  is,  betrothed,  a hufband.  For  all  thefe 
folemnities,  particular  libations,  offerlngs,  purifica- 
tions  and  feftivnls  are  inflituted.  In  the  feventh 
year  fuch  a child  receives  a kind  of  fafh,  called 
Tagnapwada , which  forms  the  diftinguiihing  badge 
of  the  priefthood.  It  confifts  of  a hundred  and 
eight  threads  knie  into  each  other,  and  pafles  froin 
the  right  fhoulder  under  the  left  arm,  where  it  is 
faftened  with  three  knots.  ln  virtue  of  this  badge 
the  initiated  perfon  obtains,  befides  other  Privileges, 
that  of  affifting  af  grand  offeripgs,  called  Taga,  or 
Tagna,  which  are  prefented  to  the  Sun  ; and  he  is 
ever  after  authorifed  to  read  in  the  three  Vedas , or 
books  of  the  law,  known  under  the  names  of  Ircu, 
6'äma,  and  Yagiurve&a.  He  alfo  bears  the  Cudumi , 
or  Curumbi,  or  tuft  of  hair  left  by  the  Brahmans 
on  the  crown  of  their  head,  which  every-  where  elfe 
is  clofe  fhaved.  This  tuft  is  likewife  a diftinguifli- 
ing  mark  of  their  caft,  and  fhows  that  the  perfon 
who  bears  it  is  confecrated  to  the  priefthood.  When 
a Brahjnan  by  his  own  fault  has  forfeited  his  fafh, 
or  his  tuft  of  hair,  he  lofes  all  his  Privileges,  and 
can  no  longer  difcharge  any  of  the  facerdotal  func- 
tions.  If  he  wifhes  to  be  reftored  to  his  former 
condition,  various  a<fts  of  humiliation  and  penance 
are  preferibed  to  him  ; and,  in  particular,  ftrief  faft- 
ing  and  abundant  alms-giving.  When  he  has  per- 
iormed  all  thefe,  he  is  received  by  nine  Brahmans 
with  the  fame  forms  and  ceremonies  as  when  firft 
admitted  to  the  priefthood.  All  mutilated,  blind, 
fquint-eyed,  or  deformed  perfons,  as  well  as  all  thole 
who  have  any  kind  of  fcab  or  eruption  on  the  fkin, 
or  white  fpots  in  the  eyes,  are  totally  excluded  fot 
ever  frotn  the  priefthopd  *f 


V 


* This  CKternal  perfeiTion  was  necefTary  in  every  prieft  alfo 
among  the  Jews.  We  canr,ot,  howevff,  thence  CQDclude,  that 
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If  it  is  proved  that  a Brahmai)  has  killed  a man 
or  a cow,  all  the  other  Brahmans  of  the  tarne 
Qrama  or  diftrid  unite  againft  him  ; cut  oft  his 
Curumbi;  take  from  him  his  falb  j depnvq  him  o 
the  facerdotal  dignity,  and  expel  him  from  the  ca 
He  is  then  put'  upon  an  afs  with  his  faee  towards 
the  tail,  and  in  that  manner  conveyed  freyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  place.  As  l have  already  glve^» 
in  my  Svßema  Brabmanicum  *,  a tull  account  or  the 
condition,  as  well  as  of  the  different  claffes,  cuftoms, 
confecration  and  inflitutions  of  the  Brahmans,  it 
would  be  here  fuperfluous  to  repeat  them.  Une 
time  when  the  king  of  Travancor  made  a tour  m 
order  to  infped  the  ftate  of  his  fortreffes,  and  pafled 
through  Parur,  he  was  attended  by  more  than  a 
thoufand  of  thefe  Brahmans.  On  that  occalion  1 
obferved  that  eight  of  thembore  a fquare  tabernacle 
fufpended  from  a long  pole.  Within  it  ftood  a fmall 
flatue  of  the  goddefs  Bbagavadi , for  which  the  In- 
dians have  a particular  veneration ; and  it  was  co- 
vered  with  a piece  of  yellow  cloth,  bec*ufe  yellow  is 
in  as  high  efteem  among  the  Indians  as  red  tor- 
merly  was  among  the  Egyptians.  The  reft  o t e 
Brahmans  walked  on  each  fide  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  recited,  in  the  Samfcred  language,  a numberot 
prayers.  No  perfon  belonging  to  the  inferior  claflcs 
dürft  approach  this  fanduary  ; for  two  of  the  Brah- 
mans who  walked  at  the  head  of  the  proceffion  cned 
out  continually,  in  the  Malabar  dialed,  Po.  Po. 

the  one  nation  borrowed  this  euftom  from  the  other : it  is  rather 
probable  that  they  both  borrowed  it  from  the  Egypt.ana.ltis 
neverthelefs  puffible  that  the  legiflators  of  many  ancient  nation* 
ntay  have  conceived  the  idea  of  excluding  mut.  ated  perfon*  from. 
The  priellhood,  as  nations  in  their  infancy  hold  upthe.rpr.efta 
a,  patterns  of  pcrfeftion,  and  mediators  between  the  Deity  and 

man.  F. 
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lfcat  is’  A™Jl  Away  !_as  if  they  meant  to  fay  : 
eep  at  a dinance,  ye  contemptible,  unclean,  pro. 
fane  ^reiches  At  certain  times  the  Brahmans  de- 
ierrbeda  cirde^on  the  grotmd,  placed  the  ft a tue 
vwthm  it,  and,  ftandmg  elofe  to  each  other,  formet! 
niemfelves  mto  a ring  aronnd  it.  They  then  re- 
peated,  all  together,  certain  prefcribed  forms  of 
prayer  ; and  the  Sarvaveda , or  Brahtnan  whofe 
bofinefs  it  was,  beftrewed  the  iratue  with  flowers. 
1 Im  cercmooy  is  called  Archyapugm , the  offerinn- 
^owers*  °n  other  occafions  they  nvake  a like 
orcle  on  the  ground,  but  place  eighü  fmafter  fiatues 
on  its  cncumference,  in  fuch  a manner  that  thev 
itand  at  a certain  diftance  f'rom  each  other,  and 
iook  tovvards  the  eighc  points  of  the  heaven  frotn 
vhich  the  wmds  blow.  The  Brahmans  entertain  an 
opinion,  that  the  eight  fubordinate  deities,  whon* 
t'iey  call  Indra,  Aghni,  Tama,  Nirudi, , Varunna, 
VMßrava,  and  Sbiva,  have  the  care  of  thefe 
eigut  di  ft  ricfcs  of  the  heavens  ; and  for  this  reafon 
they  place  the  above  eight  ftatues  at  an  equal  dif- 
i-ance  lom  each  other,  and  requeft  thetn  to  take  the 
•worla  muler  their  proteÖion,  that  it  may  not  vary 
in  its  courle»  1 

The  fecond  noble  caft  confifts  of  the  KJhetria,  or 
Xtigm-putra,  that  is,  the  children  of  kings : for 
Ragui  tognifies  a king,  and  Putra  a fon  or  child. 
facher  M?.rcüs  a Tumba  fays,  very  erroncoufly,  in 
AIS  manufenpt.  that  Ragput  are  a kind  of  Brahmans 
wo  devote  themielves  to  the  inilitary  ftate.  The 
ward  Ragput  is  properly  nothing  elfe  than  the  Satnf- 
°red  Ra^iapvtra,  wbich  has  \>ecn  moft  wretchedly 
corrupted  ; and  thele  Ragiaputra  are  not  Brahmans, 
fette  wamors,  front  whofe  call  the  Indian  kings  are 
ehrelen»  Fat  her  Norbert,  the  miffionary,  who  exa- 
rmned  this  point  better  than  Father  Marcus,  ex- 
pauns  hnnfelf  refpecling  it  as  follows,  in  a manu- 

faipt 
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■fcript  which  1 have  now  before  me:  “ The  fecönd 
call,  which  is  called  Satrias  ( Kßetria ),  conlliU 
only  and  exclufively  ol  the  royal  tamily.  And  in- 
deed  this  is  adually  the  cafe : the  true  and  lawful 
fovereigns  are  all  defcended  from  the.  caß  of  the 
KJhetrU,  thongh  Brahinans  alio  reign.  in  iome  pro- 
vinces,  fuch  as  Edapalli , Parur , P andalam,  Ac. 
The  Kßciria  are  educated  from  their  infancy  in  the 
fchoois  and  acadeniies  of  the  Brahma  ns.  1 hey  wear 
likewife  the  falh,  bat  are  not  authorifed  to  read  or 
explain  the  Veda.  This  fafh  ferv.es  merely  as  a me- 
morandum  to  the  members  of  the  caß,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a king  to  fway  the  fceptre  with  wifdom,  and 
to  behave  with  the  ttriaeß  juftice  towards  his  fub- 
jecls.  The  art  of  government  is,  thercfore,  the 
principal  fcience  which  the  Kßoetria  inuft  ßudy  in 
the  fchoois  of  the  Brahmans.  Pcrumpadapil  the 
king  of  Cochin,  the  old  king  of  Madura,  king  Co- 
latiri  or  C olaflri,  and  Rama  V armer  the  king  of 
Travancor,  were  all  educated  by  Brahmans  in  fuch 
temples.  Every  reigning  prince  has  around  hitn 
prielts  and  philofophers  of  this  kind,  who  muß  affiß 
him  by  their  fervice  and  advice,  in  order  that  he. 
may  undertake  nothing  contrary  to  the  religion  or 
laws  of  the  country.  When  the  dominion  of  a fo- 
vereign  extends  over  a dißricl  confißing  ol  a hun- 
dred provinces,  and  called  Rajhtra , he  is  a Ciacra- 
vartti , or  Maharapa  : if  it  confifts  of  twelve  pro- 
vinces, he  is  called  Iß;vara,  maßet  •,  01  Duadaßoa 
Mandaleßvara,  ntaßer  of  twelve  prownees  ; or 
Nrba,  king:  but  if  he  poffeffes  only  one  psovince, 
he  is  called  Ragia,  king  ; Adiftmara,  illußrious 
lord  ; Navaga,  lord  ; Pdlaox  Pdlaga , regem  ; Karta, 

a reigning  lord.  .... 

From  the  word  Nayaga , which  is  originally  Samf- 
cred,  ignorant  geographers  and  travellers  have  made 
Naik  ; from  Pdlaga , the  corrupted  Paleagar;  and 
from  Ragia , the  ecpially  dißorted  Naza,  Rag,  ^ or 

o Kajab. 
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kujah.  The  king’s  court  is  called  Rägiadhani  ; i 
privy  counfellor  cf  the  king,  Mandri  or  Amadya  ; 
the  king ’s  favourite,  Mitra,  Sagghi,  or  Suhrl  / hi3 
miftrefs,  Bhogynya  ; the  place  ivhere  the  Kjbetria 
deliberate  on  ftate-affairs,  Ragiafa  ha;  the  fecret 
objedls  of  thefe  deliberations,  Rahafya ; the  throne, 
Sinhdfana  ; the  infpeäor-general,  Mahd  Kärta  Kri- 
iaga-^  the  minifter  of  juftice,  who  has  the  care  of 
cnminal  äflairs,  Eauda  Ndyaga  j the  gene— 

raliflimo,  Mahäfcna ; the  tutor  or  preceptor  of  the 
i'oyal  children  Mahäcumäramatya  ; the  warden  of 
the  privy  chambers,  Dvadfta , Darjhaga , or  Dvära- 
päla  i the  commandant  of  a fortrefs,  Cottapala  ; the 
govertior  of  a city,  Purapala ; the  overfeer  of  the 
fea-coafts  and  rivers,  Purapala  ; the  overfeer  of  ä 
di  find,'  Adhigari ; an  embaflador,  Sandejheciara , o t 
Duda  * the  king’s  private  fpy,  Abajarpa , or  Ciara  ; 
the  court-aflrologer,  Giddjha  ; the  lord  fteward  of 
the  king’s  houfehold,  Cangiuguia ; and  the  treafurer^ 
CqfjadhyakJha.  All  thefe  appellations  occur  in  the 
Amaraßnha , the  Vyagarina,  and  alfo  in  the  infcrip- 
tion  of  Monguir.  Änd  as  thefe  books  were  wriften 
a hundred  or  tvvo  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift,  it  thence  follows,  that  all  thefe  offiees  and 
places  adually  exifted  at  that  period  in  the  couris 
of  the  Indian  princes.  In  Malabar  the  following 
royal  offieers  are  flill  in  exiftence ; The  Torakären , 
Intendant  of  the  fea  coafis  and  rivers  ; the  Senahadij 
generalifiimo  of  all  the  military  forces ; foür  Sar- 
‘ vadis , or  governors,  each  of  vvhom  has  the  fuperin- 
tendance  of  four  provinces  ; a great  many  Karia . 
karer , or  fuperior  magiftrates  $ the  fame  number 
of  Adhigari , or  overfeers  of  diftrids  ; together  with 
a multitude  of  Fravcrtikarer  or  tax-gatherers,  and 
Pallas  or  writers. 

The  firft  and  earliefl:  Indian  princes  were  Egä - 
vagi,  that  is,  monarchs ; from  ega , one,  and  vdgiy 
a reigning  king,  As  a proof  that  the  monarchical 

form 
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form  of  government  has  been  preferved  tili  the  pre- 
fent  period  among  the  Pagan  Indians,  I need  only 
refer  to  the  princes  of  the  Mar  aß  di , who  aie  very 
improperly  called  Martinas ; to  fotne  kings i ot  he- 
pal : to  the  king  of  CanJia  in  the  ifland  ol  Ceylon, 
and  to  the  king  of  Travancor,  who  all  now  rule  as 
unlimited  fovereigns.  According  to  traditlon,  Menu 
was  the  firft  king  of  the  Indians.  This  Menu,  who 
in  fome  Indian  works  is  called  Menu  Mahußa , was 
certainly  the  patriarch  Noah,  as  Sir  William  Jones 
acknowledges.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  Father  I le- 
fenthaler,  and  the  editor  of  the  Aßatic  Refearcbes, 
have  given  us  different  eatalogues  of  the  öldelt 
Indian  kings ; and  I myfelf  was  induced  to  give, 
in  my  Syßema  Brahmanicum , the  commencement  ot 
a nomenclature  of  the  like  kind.  They  aie  all  trän- 
fcribed  from  the  Mababhärada , that  is,  the  G rea, 
Hifiory , which  is  written  in  Malabar  verfe,  and 
confifts  of  eiglueen  books.  But  the  reader  will 
perceive,  on  the  firft  view,  that  thefe  eatalogues  are 
in  open  contradi&ion  with  each  other,  and  that  they 
contain  the  names  of  kings  whofe  defcent  is  deduced 

from  the  fun  and  the  moon. 

All  that  can  be  gathered  from  my  copy  ot  the 
Mababhärada , and  the  pretty  long  eatalogues  ot  the 
Indian  kings  in  the  Afiat'U  Refearcbes , is  as  follows : 
Menu  the  ift,  or  Adam,  lived  5794  years  betoie 
the  year  1788  of  the  Chfiftian  xra.  Menu  the  2d, 
or  Menu  Mahußa,  the  Nochos  of  the  Creeks,  and 
the  Noah  of  the  Ifraelites,  lived  4737  years  berore 
that  period.,  Under  the  government  of  this  king 
happened  the  Velhpralaya , thatis,  the  deluge  or  de- 
vailation  of  the  earth  by  water.  rlhen  comes  tu- 
rannyacqftpu , perhaps  Nimrod,  whom  the  Brahmans 
clals  among  the  wicked  dtemons,  and  who  hveT 
4006  years  before  the  birth  of  Chriff.  Bali,  or  Ma- 
hdbali, the  Belus  of  the  Affyrians,  lived  3892  ; and 

^ budba , 
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Budha , the  Th  aut  of  the  Fgyptians,  and  Hermes  ot 
the  Greeks,  28 1 5 years  before  the  year  1788.  Next 
follow  Vikramaditya , Devapala,  and  Salbahin , or  ra- 
ther  Salivahan.  The  firft  lived  1844,  the  fecond 
181 1,  and  the  third  78  * years  before  1788.  With 
the  death  of  the  laft  begins  the  SaVvoahana  Sagäptdmy 
that  is,  the  new  Brahmanic  period  of  the  Maratta** 
Cananans,  IVIalabarians,  and  T amulians.  Bharaderiy 
or  Bh'ama , is  the  head  or  chief,  from  vvhom  the 
Indians  dednce  the  defcent  of  their  national  kings* 
He  lived  1600  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.— - 
Kings  who  aöually  exifted  are  : 

I.  Ciajjar , a cotemporary  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he 
wrote  a letter,  and  fent  mondv.  Cyrus  in  all  proba- 
bility  had  conquered  that  part  of  India  which  ex- 
tends  from  the  Sindhu  towards  the  northweff,  and 
at  that  period  was  fometimes  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Perfrnn,  and  fometimes  under  that  of  the  Indian 
kings.  Candahar  was  the  metropolis. 

II.  At  the  time  when  Alexander  the  Great  con- 
quered  a part  of  India,  there  exilted  a certain  queen 
named  Cleophidis , who  put  herfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
confiderable  body  of  the  chief  women  of  India,  and 
Went  to  oppofe  that  hero.  King  Porus,  or  rnore  pro^ 
per  ly  Puru>  alfo  oppofed  that  conqueror;  as  did  like* 
wife  Abifar,  but  Omphis  furrendered  at  difcretiort. 
IVIore  Information  on  this  fubjedf  mav  be  foünd  in 
D’Anville’s  Antiöuite  Geographiqüe  ds  Finde,  pub- 
lifhed  at  Paris  in  1775. 

III.  Sandraccto , or  rather  Clandracotta.  This 
prince.  after  the  death  of  Alexander«  the  Great, 
brought  under  his  dominion  all  the  Indian  provinces 
which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Macedonian  hero. 
He  alfo  entered  afterwards  into  a treaty  of  alliance 
with  Seleucus,  w ho  wlfhed  to  recover  them  ; but 

* There  feems  here  to  be  ferne  miflake.  E,  T. 
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this  treaty  extended  only  to  places  qui  fecus  Indiani 
funt , that  is,  which  lay  on  the  north-welt  fide  of  the 
Sindbu.  Tlis  fon,  Allürocates , repelled  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Greeks  vith  fuch  happy  effedt,  that 
they  were  never  again  able  to  penetrate  into  India. 
Antiochus,  indeed,  made  fome  attempts  to  enter  the 
country,  and  laid  the  Sopagafes  under  contribu- 
tion ; but  this  prince  remained  independent  and 
free. 

IV.  Porus*,  or  Pandi,  by  Strabo  called  Pandion. 
He  was  king  of  Madura ; and,  when  the  Greeks 
were  driven  entirely  front  India,  fent  an  embafly  to 
Auguftus,  to  propofe  entering  into  an  alliance  with 
him. 

V.  Cemproboto , or  Cermbotti,  a cotemporary  of 
the  above-mentioned  Pandi , poflefled,  befides  other 
places,  Calianapur  and  Baliapatna , two  confiderable 
cities  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

VI.  Vikramäditya , by  fome  called  Bckermadiit. 
He  fucceeded  his  brother  Sughäditya,  and  died  fifty 
years  before  the  birth  of  ChrifL  A new  sera,  by 
which  the  chronology  of  the  hiftory  of  India  cari 
with  certainty  be  determined,  begins  at  the  death  of 
this  fovereign.  Before  that  period  many  of  the 
Indians  reckoned  according  to  the  epoch  of  king 
Tudhißothira , of  the  family  of  the  Pändos,  whom 
Anquetii  calls  improperly  Djetafchter.  Between 
that  epoch  and  the  death  of  Sughaditya  there  are 
reckoned  to  be  3044  years.  The  Carnadians,  Ta- 
mulians  and  Malabarefe  adopt  this  mode  of  reckon- 
ing  alfo ; but  ufe  much  oftener  the  Salivähana  Sa- 
gaptam , which,  as  already  faid,  begins  at  the  death 
of  Salivühan  or  Salbahin , the  fovereign  of  the  De- 
kan, who  died  78  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
From  this  epoch  alfo  the  Brahmans  at  Cangipuri , 
Tirüvatur , and  Triciitr , date  all  their  aflronomical 
saiculations. 
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Sorne  prctend  that  the  family  of  the  real  Kfoeirfäi 
is  totall v extinft  in  India  ; but  I can.  on  the  other 
hand,  aflfcrt,  that  I found  among  the  Gauts,  not  faf 
from  Vaipur,  a town,  togethcr  with  a temple,  which 
belonged  ro  thefe  KJhetrirs , who  cultivated  the  für- 
rounding  fields,  and  lived  on  thelf  produce.  I was 
aflured  alfo  by  Father  Pavorfe,  who  for  thirtv  years 
had  been  fuperintendant  of  the  miflionary  eliablilh- 
ment  at  Madura,  that  a great  many  of  the  Kßoe'riät 
had  fled  to  thefe  mounrains  from  Mädura,  in  order 
to  avold  falling  into  thehands  of  Ilayder  Aly  Khan-, 
Tippöo  Sultan,  Mohamed  Aly,  and  the  t nglifh. 

I he  third  noble  clafs  of  the  Indians  confifts  of 
the  V&yjhya,  who  are  never  diftinguilhed  by  the 
na  me  of  Bice,  as  Flodges  and  Robertfon  pretend. 
This  caft  was  founded  alfo  by  Menu  or  Noah,  if  we 
can  confide  in  the  book  M-anuJhaßra , and  the  tra- 
ditions  of  the  Indians.  The  einployments  of  the  Vay- 
fhya  are  : Krfhi , or  agriculture  ; F aßntpalya^  breed- 
ing  of  eattlc  •,  and  Vänigiya , the  fale  of  their  produc- 
tiöns.  They  lupply  the  public  with  rrce,  corn,  muf- 
tard,  ginger,  peafe,  millet,  maize,  and  other  articles 
of  the  like  kind  ; but  they  prelerve  their  butter  and 
milk  entirely  for  their  kings,  their  Brahmans,  and 
their  temples,  that  the  gods  may  never  be  in  want 
of  luch  offerings. 

1 he  Vayßjya , with  their  families,  generally  live  in 
the  country,  where  each  has  his  own  houfe  and  fe- 
parate  grove.  ln  the  latter  flands  a fmall  temple, 
with  an  image  of  Skiva , or  of  fome  other  deity,  to 
which  flowers  are  prefented  every  morning  after 
they  have  performed  their  ablutions.  Accordrng  to 
the  appointment  of  Menu,  the  lang  is  the  fole  lord 
and  propfietor  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdorrt  ; and 
this  rule  prevails  in  Malabar  to  the  prefent  day. 
Anquefil  du  Perron  is,  therofore,  entirely  wrong 
wheu  he  contradifls  Mr.  Dalrymple,  who  alferts  the 
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farrie  thing  *.  That  this  aflertion  is  well  founded* 
äppears,  to  omit  othet  teftimony,  from  an  old  in- 
fcription  found  among  fome  ruins  near  the  old  city 
öf  Monguir , in  which  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  that  king 
Devapäla  lets  a certain  piece  of  land  to  an  Indian 
family.  Mr.  Wilkins  tranflated  this  iilfcription^ 
which  was  cut  out  in  ftone  twenty-three  years  beforfc 
the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  inferted  it  in  the  firfl  vo- 
lume  of  the  Aßatic  Refearcbes.  King  D'.vapäla 
there  fays : 61  Be  it  hereby  known,  that  I give  up 
the  city  Mefeeka , &c.”  and  it  appears  from  the  cön- 
neftion,  that  he  let  the  piece  of  land  in  queftion, 
and  for  that  purpofe  refigfted  his  territorial  right 
for  a certain  time  fpecified.  Temples  next  to  längs 
are  alfo  confidered  as  proprietors ; for  a belief  pre- 
vails  in  India,  that  the  piece  of  groünd  which  they 
occupy  belongs  to  the  gods.  For  this  reafon  they  are 
excepted  from  the  leafe,  by  king  Devapäla , in  the 
before-mentioned  infeription. 

That  the  overfeers  of  temples  ön  the  coaft  of 
Malabar  have  Hill  the  power  of  letting  fuch  pieces 
of  ground,  appears  from  this  circumftance,  befides 
others,  that  our  convent  at  Verapole  had  adlually  a 
leafe  of  part  of  a field  which  belonged  to  a Pagan 
temple.  No  private  perfon,  whether  noble  or  not, 
can  pretend  to  any  fuch  property  in  land.  On  the 
contrary,  every  ten  years  the  Nilavari,  a tax  efta- 
blifhed  at  the  firft  meafurement  of  lands,  muft  be 
paid  for  all  fields  and  pieces  of  ground  every  ten 
years.  Befides  this  tax,  a third  or  fourth  part  of 
the  rent  is  alfo  fometimes  impofed  according  as  the 
contraüing  parties  have  agreed. 

From  the  palm-gardens  the  1 '.ttona^  that  is,'  the 
eighth  palm,  is  exadled.  The  poorer  clafles  muft 

* See  a fliort  account  of  the  Centoos  mode  of  colleäing  the 
revefcucS  on  the  coall  of  Coromandel.  Lind.  1 7 S 3 . 
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pay  the  Talapcinam , an  Impoft  which  amounts 
five  Panam  for  each  head,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
poll  tax  introduced  into  fome  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  The  Mucaver , or  fifhermen,  pay  a tax 
called  Valä , thatis,  net-money;  and  confifts  of  a Ragt 
ofgold,  or  ten  Ciacras , twenty  fix  of  which  are  equal 
to  a florin.  1t  is  unfortunately  too  true,  that  the 
Indians  live  in  a ftate  of  oppreflion,  and  in  time  of 
war  are  treated  with  particular  feverity.  Roberrfon, 
however,  has  drawn  a very  flattering  pidure  of  the 
humanity  and  mildnefs  of  the  Indian  princes  and 
Britifh  governors ; but  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  it  is  contrafled,  in  fo  ftriking  a manner,  with 
the  condud  of  a Moens  and  many  othfirs. 

The  fourth  noble  caft  confifis  of  the  Shudra.  To 
thefe  belong  the  Cilracara>  painters  ; the  Tunaciaya , 
dyers  of  cloth  ; the  Pußpaga,  garland- makers  ; the 
Shoßramagia , fmiths  ; the  Ciaruna , fingers  ; the  Cu- 
armacara , coblers  ; alfo  the  weavers,  taylors,  carpen- 
ters,  filver-fmiths,  clockmakers,  and  other  artifans. 
.All  thefe  people  form  feparate  claffes,  the  members 
of  which  cannot  eat  with  each  other,  and  much  lelä 
intermarry. 

The  meaner  cafls  are  called  Nißa,  or  C'umdala  ; 
that  is,  the  contemptible,  low,  impure.  To  thefe 
belong  the  fifhermen ; the  Cianas , or  labourers  in 
gardens,  who  carry  water,  and  water  the  young 
palm-trees  ; the  Parreas , or  lkinners  ; thofe  per- 
i'ons  who  cleanfe  ponds;  barbers,  potters,  and  the 
Malabar  Pelleyas.  The  laft  are  only  llaves,  but  a 
very  uleful  kind  of  men  ; for  they  guard  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  keep  thebuffaloes  employed  in  plough- 
ing,  take  care  of  the  crops,  and  feparate  the  rice 
from  its  liufks. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Adminißration  of  JuJlice  among  the  Indians . 


Religtous  Matters. — All  affairs  which  relate 
Io  religion  are  determined  by  the  Brahmans  alone, 
in  the  prefence  of  their  SarVaveda , or  high-prieft. 
The  king,  who,  as  is  well  known,  does  not  belong 
to  the  facerdotal  caft,  a£ts  here  the  part  of  a Kßoe- 
tria , and  never  gives  his  vote  tili  the  Brahmans 
have  fufficiently  examined  the  cafe  before  them,  and 
delivered  their  opinions.  The  affembly  or  fociety 
who  deliberate  and  determine  upon  it,  is  called 
Toga.  Each  member  of  it  has  a voice.  Their 
decifion  is  confidered  to  be  infallible ; and  thofe 
who  oppofe  it  are  expelled  from  the  fociety.  I hefe 
Togas  take  cognizance  of  all  difputes  which  arife 
in  regard  to  betrothing,  marriage,  fcttlements  to 
daugliters,  and  other  things  ol  the  like  kind,^  as 
well  as  of  all  offences  committed  againft  religion 
or  the  caft.  Hatred,  enmity,  abortions,  giying 
blows  without  fhedding  blood,  quarrels  between 
parents  and  children,  in  a word,  all  ailaiis  which 
have  even  the  remoteft  connexion  with  religion,  are 
brought  before  this  tribunal.  Every  man  Las  the 
right  ot  defending  himfell,  ol  making  a reply,  and 
of  employing  an  advocate  without  being  obliged  to 
pay  lawyers’  fees  or  to  confume  paper;  for  every 
thing  is  done  vivd  voce.  The  members  of  the  7 oga 
üt  upon  mats ; but  the  parties  muft  ftand. 

Civil  and  Criminal  Affairs. — T hefe  are 
determined  only  by  the  king  and  his  fervants.  1 he 
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punifhment  of  the  gallows  is  appolnted  for  the  fol- 
lowing  criminals : 

ift,  The  Siwmidrohi,  that  is,  thofe  who  excite 
jnfurrefbions,  or  meditate  the  death  of  the  king. 

2d,  The  Bramahanda , thofe  who  kill  a Jdrahr 
man.  t 

ad,  The  Madruhanda , thofe  who  commit  ma- 
tricide. 

4th,  The  Pidruhanda , thofe  who  murder  their 
father,  uncle,  or  any  other  relation. 

5th,  The  Manufzahanda ? all  murderers  in  ge- 
neral. 

6th,  The  Gohanda , thofe  who  kill  a cow. 

7 th,  The  Kßjetra  Siena,  thofe  who  commit  facri- 
lege. 

8th,  All  thofe  belonging  to  an  inferior  clafs, 
who  piifer  any  thing  from  the  houfe  of  a perfon  of 
rank. 

9th,  Thofe  who  deal  the  Bbanddra , that  is,  the 
royal  treafure. 

io.  Thofe  who  hold  illicit  intercourfe  with  one 
of  the  king’s  concubines,  or  only  with  an  unmarried 
female  belonging  to  the  king’s  Andarggraha. 

i i . Thofe  who  debafe  the  current  coin. 

i Thofe  who  commit  adultery  with  the  wife  of 
a Brahman,  or  the  wife  pf  their  preceptor. 

The  offenders  are  always  hung  on  the  fpot  where 
the  crime  was  committed,  The  gallows  confifls  only 
of  two  beams,  and  can  with  great  eafe  be  tranfported 
from  one  place  to  another,  A hopk  is  fixed  to  onc 
end  of  the  rope,  and  this  hook  the  executioner 
forces,  with  all  his  ftrength,  inro  the  flefli  below  the 
criminabs  chin  ; he  is  then  hoifled  up,  and  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  is  made  fall  to  the  gallows.  The  de- 
}inquents  fometimes  are  hanged  alfo  in  the  European 
manner,  fo  that  they  are  inftantly  fuffocated.  Lelfer 
crimes  are  punilhed  by  cutting  off  the  nofe  and 
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ctvrs ; by  hacking  off  the  right  hand  ; banilhrnent 
froin  the  country,  imprifonment,  hunger  and  thiill; 
l'eq  lieft  ration  or  confifcation  of  property,  and  ioine- 
times  by  a pecuniary  fine. 

The  fentence  of  death  muff,  in  general,  be  fub- 
feribed  by  the  delinquent’s  own  hand,  aber  he  has 
been  heard  and  convicled  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge.  The  place  where  the  trial  is  held  is  called 
Mandatua , and  forms  a fort  of  court  ot  judicature 
in  the  magiflrate’s  habitation.  Of  fach  magi  1 ratess 
there  are  a great  many,  and  they  always  refide  in 
the  neighbourhood  ot  a temple.  As  foon  as  the 
deiinquent  is  convicted,  the  magiflrate  repairs  to 
the  Mandrajhäla , or  judgement-hall,  where  all  tue 
other  magiftrates,  together  with  fome  Brahmans, 
are  atfembled.  On  their  opinion  and  fentence  ,thc 
life  or  death  of  the  deiinquent  depends.  He  is, 
however,  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  king ; and  on 
fuch  occafions  is  never  executed  tili  the  king  con- 
firms  the  fentence.  In  doubtful  cafes,  the  fuperin- 
tendants  and  elders  of  the  call  are  confulted.  . ln 
thele  affemblies  the  firfl  objed  of  the  metnbers  is  to 
enquire  into  the  laws,  cultoms  and  ufages  formei  ly> 
pliablifhed  in  the. call,  or  in  the  town  or  city  where 
the  trial  takes  place ; and  according  to  t liefe  old 
precedents  the  point  in  quedion  is  derernuned. 

Düring  the  whole  time  I refided  in  Malabar  I 
never  heard  of  a criminal  heilig  beheaded,  but  lome? 
times  that  one  or  two  had  been  run  thr>  mgh  with 
a lancc.  Oaths  are  always  taken  before  the  gate  ot 
a temple;  and  the  pcrfpn  who  fwears,  places  both 
hands  on  his  head  and  invokes  Mahadeya , that  is, 
the  great  god,  the  avenger,  to  punilh  ninr  as  a per- 
juror  if  he  violates  the  truth.  The  courts  of  jullice 
are  kept  open  daily  for  everv  perfon  irom  an  eaily 
ficur  to  the  time  ot  ablution,  and  irom  the  time  of 
fupocr  tili  midnight.  At  the  periods  oi  new  and 
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full  moon,  and  on  the  fedivals  of  Shiva  and  Bha * 
gavadi,  when  the  king  muH;  be  prefent  at  the  folemn 
prefentation  of  offerings,  Ho  judiciary  bufinefs  is 
done,  and  the  courts  ofjuftice  are  Ihut.  "VVomen, 
flaves,  exlles,  and  perfons  to  whom  infamy  is  at- 
tached,  are  incapable  of  giving  valid  teftimony.  Jn 
former  times,  if  a fufpeäed.  perfon  waded  through 
a flreftm  infefted  by  a crocodile,  pr  put  his  finger 
into  boiling  oil,  melted  lead,  or  a coco-nut  iheU 
in  which  a fnake  was  concealed,  and  drew  it  out 
unhurt,  he  was  declared  to  beinnocent.  This  prac- 
tice,  however,  is  no  longer  in  ufe. 

In  Malabar,  Tanjaur,  and  Madura,  there  once  ex- 
ifted,  before  the  incurfion  of  Mohamed  Aly,  a fort 
of  itinerant  juftice.  A magiffrate,  together  with  four 
foldiers,  went  about  through  all  the  ftreets ; and  if 
tney  obferved  any  difturbance,  they  quelled  it  on 
the  fpot,  and  punifhed  the  offenders.  This  cuftom 
prevails  at  prefent  only  in  Malabar.  A m?giftrate 
•of  this  kind  is  called,  in  the  Malabar  dialeÄ,  Pra~ 
yaticärer,  or  Adhigdri  ; and  has  power  to  try  offen- 
ders  wherever  he  pleafes ; fometitnes  under  the  fhade 
of  a tree,  and  fometimes  in  a houfe ; at  one  time 
in  the  market- place,  and  at  another  in  the  open 
Felds.  Some  of  thefe  magiftrates  are  very  avari- 
cious,  and  receive  prefents  or  bribes,  Kojhß  Cplunnu ; 
but  when  fuch  corrupt  praflices  are  brought  te  light, 
the  king  caufes  the  unrighteous  judges  to  be  impri- 
foned,  and  their  goods  to  be  confifcated.  Eyery 
thing  I have  here  faid  relates  to  the  Pagan  natives ; 
for  among  the  Chriftiai^s  an  eflablilhment  tottdly 
different  prevails.  * 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


JLangitages  of  tbe  Indians. 


Th  E Samßrda  is  the  mother  of  all  the  languages 
in  India.  Its  name  implies  that  it  muft  be  a perfeft 
and  excellently  formed  language  •,  for  Krda  figni- 
fies  a perfeft,  complete  work;  and  the  particle  Sam , 
with  each  other,  together,  contains  an  allufion  to  the 
conne&ion  of  its  parts  into  one  harmonious  and  re- 
gulär whole.  It  is  called  the  language  of  the  gods 
and  of  philofophers  j the  facred  language.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  do&rine  of  the  Brahmans,  it  arofe  from 
the  converfation  which  the  Ifivara  (the  Lord)  had 
with  the  goddefs  Sbakti  or  Bhaväni  (Nature),  when 
in  conjun&ion  they  created  the  world. 

The  original  word  Samßrda , which  exifls  in  no 
other  language,  is  written  in  many  different  ways,  not 
only  by  foreigners,  but  alfo  by  the  Indians  them- 
Jelves,  viz.  Samßrit , Samßretan , Samfcrudam , and 
Samfcret.  All  thefe  variations  arife  from  the  alpha- 
bets  of  the  different  provincial  dialetts  which  have 
been  derived  from  this  original  language,  and  intro- 
duced  into  India.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  here  as 
with  the  Latin  word  homo,  of  which  the  Italians 
have  made  uomo , the  French  hotnme , and  the  Portu- 
guefe  hometn.  ff  he  Samßrda  confifts  of  fifty-two 
radical  chara&ers  ; and  among  this  number  there 
are  many  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  language, 
It  is,  therefore,  extremely  difffcult  to  pronounce 
properly  the  original  Samfcred  words,  and  almolfc 
impoilible  to  exprefs  them  in  other  languages,  and 
particularly  the  European.  ^ 
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The  Greeks,  Perfians  Romans,  Chinefe,  F«- 
guans,  and  Luropeans  have  fo  corrupted  and  rnuti- 
lated  a great  many  Samfcred  words,  that  they  can 
icarcely  be  known.  '1  hus,  for  example,  the  river 
Tamuna  is  in  Pliny  called  Jomanes , and  in  Ptolemy 
Djemna  and  D tamuna  Ivi.  De  l’Ifle  cails  it  the 

Gemene , and  Father  Marcus  ä Tumba  the  Gia- 
muna. 

Of  thefe  fifty-two  radical  Samfcred  cbaraöers  a 
great  number  of  others  are  formed  ; and  this  mul- 
tiplication  is  carried  fo  far,  that  I can  fliew  a Sam- 
fcred alphabet  which  contains  no  lefs  than  8004  com- 
ponenc  parts.  1 he  multiplication  of  thefe  charac- 
ters,  fo  numerous  of  themfelves,  arifes  from  the  for- 
mation  of  the  fyllables ; as  what  forms  a fyllable, 
among  us  turopeans,  is  exprefled  in  the  Samfcred 
by  one  letter,  or  one  fingle  charader.  1 hus,  if  we 
wiihed  to  write  in  Samfcred  the  fyllables  kra,  krey 
kri,  kroy  kru , bai,  krau , we  fhou  d place,  inftead  of 
them,  fevtn  fingle  charaöers,  each  of  which  is  equi- 
valent  to  a whole  fyllable  *. 

1 he  manner  in  which  the  fyllables  are  formed 
and  conneäed  with  each  other,  and  the  number  of' 
characlers  hitherto  employed  in  all  the  Indian  pro- 
vincial  dialedts  derived  from  the  Samfcred,  are  the 

* Many  of  the  oriental  Innguages  are  diftinguifhed  by  thispe- 
culiarity,  that  a fmall  Variation  in  a charafter  caufes  a new  fyllabic 
Variation,  with  a different  pronunciation.  Thi«  is  the  cafe.  for 
example,  with  the  Ethiopic  alphabet,  which  h : s twenty-iix  cha- 
rafters,  and  each  of  thele  is  varied  by  feven  vowtl  marks.  There 
are  alfo  twenty  different  marks  for  the  diphthongs  ; fo  that  the 
whole  alphabet  conlifts  of  202  marks  and  chara&ers.  TheAmha- 
ric  langnage,  generally  fpoken  in  Ethiopia,  has  thirty-three  cha- 
rafters,  which  are  allo  varied  by  feven  vowel  and  twenty  diph- 
thong  marks;  fo  that  the  whole  alphabet  contains  251  marks  and 
oharaettrs.  In  the  Travjadiuns  of  the  Academy  oj  Pitcr/burgh, 
vol.  lii.  and  iv.  the  leartied  Theophdus  Siegfried  barer  has  giveu 
tngravings  of  a great  many  of  thefe  lirahmanic  charadters.  'i  fiey 
amount  at  leaii  to  325  variations,  if  not  morc. 
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fame ; except  this  difference,  that  each  of  thefe  dia- 
Iefts,  as  the  Negaric,  Talengie,  Canarian,.  I amulic, 
Malabaric  and  Guzaratic  have  each  their  own  aU 
phabet,  which,  in  regard  to  its  fhape  and  form,  is 
different  from  all  the  reif.  I be  nroft  remar kable 
circumftance  here  is,  that  all  the  component  parts 
in  the  alphabet  of  the  Barmans  in  Pegu  and  Ava 
are  contained,  but  with  fome  Variation,  in  the  ctm- 
opie  alphabet  of  Gbeez  and  Atnbhar  ; have  the  fame 
value,  and  are  joined  together  in  the  like  manner. 

It  appears  to  me  hiftorically  certain,  that  the  Peguan 
Barmans  obtained  from  India  the  writings  extant  in 
the  Samfcred,  as  well  as  the  alphabet  belonging  to 
that  language,  and  inflru£lions  how  to  learn  it  *. 
Many,  nay  moft  of  the  vvords  of  the  Pali  language 
are  either  entirely  Samfcredamic,  or  at  leafl  deriv- 
ed  and  compounded  from  it.  A difpute  having 
once  arifen  among  the  Talapoins  of  Pegu  refpeämg 
the  explanation  of  certain  expreffions  contained  in 
the  Pali  books,  the  prefent  king  of  Pegu  fent  a de- 
putation  to  the  king  of  Candia,  in  the  ifland  of  Cey- 
lon, with  Orders  to  procure  Information,  from  the 
Brahmans  and  Budhifls  there,  refpefting  the  real 
meaning  of  the  expreflions  in  difpute.  Ihis  circutn?- 
ftance,  and  the  clofe  afhnity  oblerved  between  the 
languages  of  thefe  two  kingdoms,  allord,  in  my  opi- 
nion,  a fufficient  proof  that  the  Pali  language  in 
Pegu  is  a dialedl  of  the  Samfcred. 

With  regard  to  the  Ethiopic  alphabet,  which  has 
a certain  refemblance  to  the  Samfcredamic,  theie 
is  reafqn  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  brought  tq  Ethiopia 

* The  alphabet  of  the  Barman in  the  kingdorn  of  Aya,  waa 
publilhed  at  Rome  by  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  ßde¥ 
1-87.  8.  I received  a copy  of  it  from  the  learned  Cardinal  Bor- 
gia, fo  zealous  for  promoting  ufeftd  knowledge,  together  with 
vther  alphabets  which  1 fh i 11  wanted  ; lo  that  at  preietit  I Halter 
myf«lf  I h'jve  in  my  pofieflion  a completc  collettion.  2'. 
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by  thofe  Indian  gymnofophifts  who,  in  the  time  of 
Apollonius,  refided  on  a certain  mountain  not  far 
from  the  Nile  *.  _ Who  knows  but  the  Ethiopians, 
Perfians,  Ihibetians  and  Peguans  might  have  car- 
ried  the  Samfcred  language  with  them  from  India 
to  their  prefent  countries,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Parreas , who,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Mr. 
Grellman  “j~,  fled  from  India  during  the  tyrannical 
government  of  l imur,  difperfed  themfelves  through 
iartary,  Scythia,  and  Hungary,  and  ltill  fpeak  a 
language  vvhich  has  a ftriking  refemblance  to  the 
Samfcred  ufed  in  the  kingdom  of  Cu-zarat,  and  par- 
ticularly  in  the  city  of  Pctta.  This  conjefture  will 
appear  the  more  probable,  when  we  reflect  that 
thefe  tribes,  in  ancient  times,  had  the  fame  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Indians,  as  the  Arabs  have  at  pre- 
fent with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar ; 
that,  according  to  their  own  acknowledgment,  they 
obtained  their  religion  and  their  facred  books  from 
India,  and  that  confequently  the  Samfcred  language 
might  eafily  have  been  conveyed  from  Tatta , Ca- 
bul, and  Cavdahar  to  Perfia,  as  well  as  from  Nepal 
through  1 hibet  to  Tartary,  and  allo  to  Afem  in 
Pegu,  and  to  Ava. 

lhe  Samfcred  contains  a great  many  words, 
which  both  in  found  and  in  meaning  have  a fimila- 

* See  Phoc . in  Vit.  Apoll.  Ti  an.  cod.  cclii. — L.  Vives  Com - 
ment,  in  lib.  xiv. — «S*.  Aug.  de  Ciantate  Del,  p.  I 734.  edit.  Paris, 
— Eufeb.  in  Chron.  p.  72.  edit.  Scalig. — and  Phiioßrat , in  Vita 
Apoll,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  and  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.  A. 

The  appellation  Gymnofophißs  fignifie9,  as  is  well  known,  na- 
ked  philofophers.  It  does  not,  however,  thenee  follow,  that  the 
people  fo  called  by  the  Gretks  muih  havecomefrom  India.  The 
warmth  of  the  climate  would  make  clothing  fuperfluoos  to  fuch 
men,  even  011  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They  led  a contemplativc 
f.fe,  and  frprn  that  circumftance  alfo  were  called  gymnofophifts; 
hat  they  did  not  bring  the  mode  of  writing  by  charaders  from 
India  to  Ethiopia.  F. 

t See  Ilßorifcber  Verßuch  übet'  di  Zigeuner , Gottingen,  1 7 S 7.  A. 
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rity  to  Latin.  For  example : dendha , dens,  a tooth  ; 
yuga,  jugum,  ayoke;  junßa , junctus,  junfta,  junc- 
tum,  joined  ; nau,  navis,  a fhip ; naviga , navita, 
navicularius,  a fhip-mafter  ; nava , novem,  nine ; 
fapta , feptem,  feven ; tri , tres,  three ; dvi,  duo, 
two;  adja , hodie,  to-day ; vidhava , vidua,  a wi- 
dow  ; wo,  non,  no  ; fua , iuus,  his,  &c.  Thele  and^ 
other  words  of  the  like  kind  are  a fufficient  proot 
that  the  Samfcred  language  did  not  exift  before  the 
Flood,  as  Father  Pons  once  aflerted.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  it  took  its  origin  in  Chaldea,  at  the  time 
of  the  general  confufion  of  tongues,  from  which  we 
muft  deduce  the  analogy  of  many  other  words  ufed 
by  fo  inany  different  nations,  and  confequently  by  the 
anceftors  of  the  Brahmans  and  the  L.atins.  The 
Samfcred  is  far  more  abundant  in  fynonyms  than 
the  Latin.  There  are  thirty  different  expreffions  for 
the  fun  ; more  than  twenty  for  the  moon  j twenty 
for  a houfe  ; from  fix  to  feven  for  a ftone  ; ten  for 
a tree ; five  for  a leaf ; ten  for  an  ape ; and  nine 
for  a raven.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  other  thing-s 

both  vifible  and  invifible*.  # 

The  common  Indian  dialedfs,  the  origin  of  which 
is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  Samfcred  language,  are  the 
following : 

I.  The  facred  language  employed  by  the  Pnelts 
and  Budhifts  in  the  ifland  ot  Ceylon.  Ptolemy,  in 

* The  richnefs  of  a language  muft  not  be  eftimated  in  thi* 
manner.  It  is  gcnerally  laid,  that  the  Arabie  is  a rieh  language, 
btcaufe  it  has  1 know  not  hovv  many  words  to  expie>3  zfivoi  j 
The  literal  meaning  of  one  of  thefe  words  is  th t man-murderer* 
This,  however,  is  only  a metaphorical  and  figurative  exprethon  ; 
and  a numher  of  thefe  mav  be  tound  in  or  compounded  from  t very 
language  which  has  attained  to  any  degrte  of  perfeäion.  hirty 
or  more  appellations  of  the  Sun  might  be  collected  rom  t e 
Greek  poets;  but  no  one  ever  conlidered  this  as  a proot  oi  t.iC 
richnels  of  the  Greek  language.  F. 
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Kis  Geography,  where  he  fpeaks  of  this  ifland  undef 
the  name  of  Salica,  has  preferved  feverai  Samfcred 
appellations  ; fuch  as,  Sindocanda , which  properly 
ought  to  bewritten Sindhucanda.  Ile  alfo  mentions 
the  mountain  Mala  under  the  name  of  Malea  ; and 
che  large  diftrid  of  Mdhagramam,  belonging  to  the 
Brahmans,  is  by  hiin  called  Maagratnum.* . See 

th5s  fubjedl  the  map  in  D’Anville’s  Antiquiü 
(deographique  de  rinde,  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1775. 
This  language  is  füll  i'poken  in  the  kingdom  of 
Candu  5 but  not  on  the  fea-coaff,  where  the  people 
in  general  fpeak  the  Cingalefe— a wretched  dialed, 
which  confdls  of  a confuied  mixture  of  the  Tamulic 
and  Malabaric. 

Il;  The  Tamulic  language,  which  is  fpoken  in 
Xanjaur,  Madura,  Mailfur,  Goncao,  in  fome  places 
cn  the  coaft  ol  Malabar  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood 
oi  Collam,  and  alfo  in  the  Gauts.  Jt  is  harmoni- 
ous,  unconunonly  well  adapted  for  poetry,  and  can 
be  eaüly  Iearned,  becaule  its  elements  are  very  fim- 
pte.  When  there  occur  in  it  Satnfcred  words,  which 
cannot  be  exprelfed  by  its  alphabet,  it  borrows  fome 
cbaracters  either  frorn  the  Granthamic  or  Samfcre- 
damic.  1 he  charaders  which  it  borrows  from  the 
form  er  are  : kfha,  /za,  ßda,  fa , fpa,  [na,  ßra,ßra. 
As  u wants  the  charaders  Fand  Id,  it  fupplies  their 
place  by  B and  G ; and  writes,  for  example,  in- 
ilead  of  4k am,  which  in  the  Samfcred  fignifies  I, 
Agatn  or  Akam ; and  inllead  of  Väva,  the  new 
moon,  Baba.  It  confifls  only  of  thirty  charaders. 

Such  Samfcred  words  occur  not  only  in  Ptolemv,  but  alfo 
in  Ar  rinn  and  Strabo.  This,  therefore,  is  an  evident  refutation 
vl  rlie  conjedture  of  Mr.  George  Foriler,  t hat  the  Samfcred  lan- 
{Tuage  was  not  knovvn  to  the  Grecks,  and  has  exifted  in  India 
e>£)l\-  (ince  tjie  birt.h  ot  Cluill.  See  Fol lter’s  Notes  to  the  Indian 
Play  Sukmula,  p.  333»  aud  334.  J. 
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^vhich  are  far  from  fufficient  to  exprefs  all  the  Sam- 
fcred words.  , r n 

III.  The  Malabar  language.  It  extends  from  Lape 
Comari  to  the  mountain  Uly,  which  feparates  the  pro- 
vinces  of  Malabar  and  Canara.  This  language  em- 
ploys  two  alphabets,  viz.  the  Maleyam  Tamu and  the 
Grantba.  The  former  confifts  of  twenty-three.  and 
the  latter  of  fifty-two  characters,  which  are  fullv 
fufficient  for  writing  the  Samfcred.  The  latter  cha- 
rafters  have  been  employed  by  the  authors  of  all. 
the  facred  books  which  are  feen  in  Mailfur,  Ma- 
dura,  Carnada,  and  on  the  coafl  of  Malabar. 

IV.  The  Canarian  language,  which  is  fpoken  in 
the  dillrid  of  mount  Uly  belonging  to  the  kingdoiu 
of  Canara,  and  from  thence  as  far  as  Goa. 

V.  The  Maraffida  language.  lt  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  whoie  country  ot  the  Maräjhdi,  who 
are  very  improperly  called  Maratias . 

VI.  The  Talen  ga,  an  harmonious,  nervous, 
mafculine,  copious,  and  learned  language,  which, 
like  the  Samfcred,  has  fifty-two  charadters  ; and 
thefe  are  fufficient  to  write  the  latter.  It  is  fpoken 
on  the  coafi:  of  Orixa,  in  Golconda,  on  the  river 
Kriffina,  and  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Balangate. 
All  thefe  languages  have  their  own  alphabets ; fo 
that  in  every  province  you  mult  make  yourfelf  ac- 
quainted  with  a diflinft  kiud  öf  charafters,  if  you 
wifh  to  Oxprefs  your  thoughts  in  the  dialect  common 

in  each.  . 

VII.  The  common  Bengal  language  : a wretched. 

dialeft,  corrupted  in  the  ucmoft  degree.  It  has  no 
V and  inftead  of  it  employs  the  B ; io  that  lnftead 
of  Ved  you  muff  write  Be  ‘ci.  It  is  ipoi^en  at  Cai- 
cutta,  aud  in  Bengal  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

VIII.  The  Devangaric  or  Hindoffan  language  ; 
called  by  fome  Nigr v,  i->  and  alfo  Devanagciri. 
lt  is  fooken  at  Benares  or  Venares,  and  confifts  of 

* fifty- 
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fcfty-  two  characters,  with  which  you  can  write  the 
Samfcred.  Its  mode  of  writing  has  been  intro- 
duced  into  all  the  northern  part  of  lndia.  A fpe- 
firnen  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  firlf  volume  of  the 
Aüatic  Refearches. 

IX.  The  Guzaratic,  which  has  been  introduced 
not  only  into  the  kingdom  of  Guzarat,  but  alfo  at 
Baroche,  Surat,  Tatta,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Balangate  mountains.  Its  charafters  are  little 
different  from  thofe  of  the  Devanagaric. 

X.  The  Nepalic,  which  is  fpoken  in  the  king- 
dom of  Nepal,  and  has  a great  fimilarity  to  the 
Devanagaric. 

Of  all  thefe  languages  a more  particular  account 
may  be  found  in  iny  Samfcred  grammar,  in  which 
J have  clearly  proved  that  they  all  proceed  from 
the  Samfcred,  though  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  maintain  that  the  Nagru,  or  Devanagari , 
tnakes  properly  the  original  and  true  cbaracter  of 
the  Samfcred  language,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means 
el  Indian  extraftion,  but  was  tranfplanted  to  lndia 
from  Perfia. 

The  molf  important  book  of  all  thofe  written  in 
the  Samfcred  language  is  the  Veda.  This  word, 
which  has  been  changed  by  the  Englifh  very  impro- 
perly  into  Bed,  or  Bcadh , does  not  fignify  exciufively 
a.  facred  book  ; buü  implies  in  general  as  much  as 
a fccrcd  law , whether  obferved  by  the  Indians  or 
cther  nations.  Thus,  for  example,  the  law  or  reli- 
gious  fyltem  of  the  fo-called  JNazarenes,  or  Chrif* 
tians  of  St.  Thomas,  is  named  Nafränni  Veda,  and 
the  Jewilh  law  'Judhaveda.  That  ihis  word  is  ufed, 
in  other  refpedts,  in  a very  extenfive  fenfe,  feems  to 
appear  from  various  circmnlfances,  and,  in  parti- 
enlar.  from  the  following  fable:  “The  god  Brahma', 
at  the  time  of  the  general  deluge,  having  fallen 
aflecp,  the  wicked  daemon,  called  Hey  gri-ve,  tiole 
; 1 * ‘ front 
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from  him  the  Veda,  and  threw  it  into  the  fea.  It 
would  then  have  been  infallibly  loft,  had  not  the 
god  Vißmu  inftantaneoufly  transformed  himfelf  into 
a fifh,  and  gone  in  fearch  of  it.  As  foon  as.  he 
found  it,  he  gave  it  to  the  man  who  had  faved  him- 
felf, with  king  Menu,  in  the  Yanapatra  or  floating 
vefiel. 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  fable  cannot  allude  to 
the  prefent  VMa  ; but  if  we  admit  that  the  word, 
as  is  a&ually  the  cafe,  fignifies  the  law  of  nature, 
this  ingenious  allegory  may  be  eafily  explained. 
The  Brahmans  wilhed  to  fignify  by  it,  that  the  na- 
tural order  and  connexion  of  the  elements,  which 
at  the  time  of  the  flood  were  totally  deftroyed,  had 
been  again  reflored  by  Vijhnu  *. 

The  other  Indian  books  held  in  high  eftimation 
are : 

Manußoaßra  and  Mahabharada,  which,  accord- 
ing  to  tradition,  are  as  old  as  the  age  of  Menu , or 
INoah. 

The  nine  Purana,  or  Canda , in  which  the  nine 
appearances  of  Vißmu  are  defcribed. 

The  book  Ramayana , which  contains  the  fabu- 
lous  hiftory  of  the  god  Rama  and  Sida. 

The  Baghavada,  a highly  valued  book,  which 
treats  of  the  incarnation  of  Vißmu,  when  he  fhewed 
himfelf  in  the  form  of  Krißma , that  is,  the  black 
god. 

Of  the  childhood  of  the  latter  a particular  account 
is  given  in  the  Balagapurana. 

The  Lingapurana  contains  the  oldeft  hiflory  of 
the  Lingam  or  Phallus. 


* See  on  this  fubjeft  the  Afiatic  Rcfearchcs,  p.  116 — 120. 
älfo  my  Syßema  Brahmaniöum , p.83,  and  279,  vvhere  this  event 
is  reprelented  from  an  original  Indian  painting  preferved  in  the 
Borgian  Mufcum.  yi, 

Y The 
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1 he  Skivapurana  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  god 
Shiva  or  Mahädetm. 

The  Gavgabhakya^  that  is,  Gangh  Felicitas , treats 
of  the  happinefs  in  which  thofe  participate  who  pu- 
rify  themfelves  in  that  livcr. 

i he  Raghu-vnmjba  contains  the  genealogical  tree- 
of  Raghu-natha , that  is,  of  Vißmu , who  is  defcendeti 
from  the  fnmity  of  Raghu. 

Aadiparba  is  a poem,  the  fabjeel  of  which  is  the 
origin  of  all  things. 

1 he  Sandhy-a-eatma  contains  precepts  how  to 
heb  ave  during  thofe  luffratioiis  which  are  performed 
in  the  evening. 

1 he  i 'udhißlnr a-vigca  is  a very  beautifnl  Sam- 
icred  poem,  which  eelebrates  the  victory  of  hing 
Tudhißhira , who  was  one  of  the  live  fons  of  Pando. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  boolc  Bhagavatguita, 
of  which  a tranflation  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Wil- 
kins. 

The  books  which  muff  be  ftudied  by  thofe  who 
wifh  to  learn  the  Samfcred  Janguage  according  to 
grammatical  rules,  and  not  merely  by  pra&ice,  like 
moft  of  the  Europeans,  are : 

Sidharüba , or  Sarafvada , the  Samfcred  gram- 
mär. 

Yyagama , the  fyntax. 

Various  Sloga , or  verfified  fentences,  by  which 
one  can  learn  the  true  ineaning  and  proper  ufe  of 
the  Samfcred  words. 

But  in  partieular  the  Amarafinka , already  offen 
mcntioned,  an  exceilent  di&ionary  of  the  Samfcred 
language  compiled  about  fixty  years  before  th£ 
birth  of  Chritl.  It  is  written  in  verfe,  like  all  the 
Indian  books;  and  is  not  divided  into  chapters,  but 
inlo  certairi  heads ; fo  that  the  words  which  belong. 
to  a certain  genus  are  colle£ted  together  without 

regard 
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regard  to  choice  or  order.  Thus  one  divifion  is  in- 
titled  Svarggavafgga,  that  is,  the  genus  of  the  ap- 
pellations  which  belong  to  the  heavens.  Another 
is  called  Manußoavarg'ga , that  is,  the  family  of  the 
words  applied  to  man,  &c. 

This  arrangement  is  a fufficient  proof  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  work  ; for  the  praöice  and  method 
of  dividing  books,  according  to  the  quantity  of  their 
contents,  into  particular  chapters,  and  of  employing 
for  that  purpofe  a certain  regulär  plan,  is  an  inven- 
tion  of  later  times.  Amaraßnha,  the  author  of  this 
di&ionary,  named  after  him,  according  to  a tradi- 
tion,  received  as  true  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  part  of  India,  was  minirter  to  king  Vikrä - 
tnadilya , who  died  hfty-feven  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrift  *.  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Davis,  Hartings,  Anquetil  du  Perron* 
and  other  learned  men  who  have  made  refearches 
into  the  hiftory  of  India  ; and  the  Brahmans  are  fo 
fully  convinced  of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  book-, 
that  they  employ  it  as  a ftandard  by  which  they  ex- 
amine  the  purity  of  the  Samfcred  words  that  occur 
in  other  writings. 


* See  the  Afiatic  Refearchesy  vol,  i.  p,  160,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  123,' 
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CHAPTER  Vif. 


Religion  and  Deities  of  the  Indians. 


Th  E almighty,  infinite,  eternal,  incomprehen- 
fible,  and  felf-exiftent  Being  is  called  in  the  Samf- 
cred  language  Parabrahma , Tatva  Parameßivarc, 
Svayambhu  Paräbara.  Parabrahma  fignifies  the 
higheft  wifdom,  the  moft  wife  Being;  Tatva , the 
Being  who  exi'fts  by  himfelf ; P aramefhvara,  the 
Almighty  ; from  Parama  the  higheft,  and  IJhvara 
lord  ; both  which  words  are  joined  together  by  an 
elifion,  and  formed  into  one : Svayambhu,  a Being 
who  exifts  for  and  by  himfelf ; as  Svaya  fignifies, 
in  the  Samfcred,  by  himfelf ; and  bhu,  exifting : 
Paräbara , the  moft  excellent  of  all  exalted  beings. 
All  thefe  expreffions,  which  are  taken  partly  from 
the  Brahmanic  grammar,  and  partly  from  the  In- 
dian diftionaries,  clearly  Ihew  that  the  Indians  be- 
lieve  in  one  ordy  true  God,  who  has  the  principle 
of  exiftence  within  himfelf,  and  who  lives  from  eter- 
nity  to  eternity.  In  the  Indian  book  Mahabhärada 
he  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  following  appellations  : 

Canmafza  vindßana , he  who  cannot  poftibly  lofe 
his  purity  ; the  pure  Being  who  never  fins. 

Karmafäkjhi,  the  obferver  of  all  the  aftions  of  men. 

Genmanäjhädihina , he  w ho  lofes  neither  his  being 
nor  exiftence. 

Nirmala , the  unfpotted. 

Nirmädiguelkoru  dharmanäyaga , the  beneficent 
lord,  or  the  fundamental  principle  of  every  thing 
that  is  pure. 


Father 
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Father  Jofeph  de  Carignan,  who  was  fettled  as 
miflionary  at  Beitia,  fays,  therefore,  in  a book 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  king  there : “ Your  Pa- 
gan  authors  vvrite  in  your  Puräna  (a  hiftory  of  an- 
cient  times),  and  a part  of  your  philofophers  teack 
that  there  exilts  one  God,  who  is  an  almighty,  in- 
corporeal,  and  pure  fpirit.”  Could  he  have  writ- 
ten  thus  with  impunity  in  the  prefence  of  the  Brah- 
mans,  and  particularly  to  a king,  had  he  not  been 
certain  of  what  he  advanced  ? Niebuhr,  Pallot  de 
St.  Lubin,  and  others  have  fufficiently  proved,  that 
many  Indians  entertain  the  purefi:  notions  of  the  Di- 
vinity.  One  day  having  alked  an  ignorant  Mala- 
bar Pagan  how  extenfive  the  Iove  of  God  was,  ac- 
cording  to  his  idea,  he  replied  : Saptajagaram  elu- 
randa  logavum  onnu  ciuttia  väßigbi  farpamdya  avene 
pidicia  caratina  äbharatinäl  ettaruddde  oru  mey. 
That  is : “ God  is  fo  great,  that  the  ferpent  Vd- 
fugbi,  which  furrounds  the  feven  feas  and  the  four- 
teen  worlds,  would  be  too  fmall  fhould  he  wilh  to 
employ  it  on  his  finger  inftead  of  a ring.”  1t  is  here 
feen,  that  this  heathen  formed  a very  exalted  con- 
ception  of  God,  though  he  exprefled  himfelf  in  a 
figurative  manner.  It  niud,  however,  be  confeffed, 
that  there  are  men  alfo  in  India  fo  ftupid  and  blind 
as  to  believe  the  Deity  to  be  a being  that  confifts  of 
feveral  parts;  and  who  confequently  worfhip,  as  their 
god,  the  fun,  the  atmofphere,  water,  and  even  the 
rice  which  ferves  them  as  nourifhment.  But  where 
is  the  country  in  the  world  in  which  there  are  not 
fools  ? 

Kefpeding  the  manner  in  which  God  produced 
the  world,  and  ftill  conduds  himfelf  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  it,  the  Indians  are  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions. 

1.  Some  believe  that  God  firfl  produced  the  god- 
defs  Bbavani , that  is,  albcreating  nature.  The  lat- 
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ter,  having  brought  forth  three  gods,  called  Brahma , 
Vifhnu , and  Sbiva , converted  herfelf  into  three  fe- 
males,  and  thefe  married  their  own  fons,  The 
office  affigned  to  the  firft  was  to  produce  every 
thing  ufeful  in  the  world  ; the  fecond  was  to  pre- 
ferve  thetn  ; and  the  third  was  connniffioned  to  de* 
ftroy  them,  when  they  ffiould  be  no  longer  necef- 
fary.  Life,  increafe,  and  death — or  creation,  pre- 
fervation,  and  deftrudfion — are  every  where  obferved 
in  the  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  above-mentioned 
goddefs  Bhavani , who  reprefents  all-creative  nature, 
according  to  the  do&rine  of  the  Brahmans,  is  the 
deity  who,  next  to  the  Supreme  Being,  is  entitled  to 
the  greateft  veneration. 

2.  Others  affert  that  Vtfimu,  the  fpirit  of  God, 
(for  this  is  fliewn  by  the  appellation  Prärien , which 
in  the  book  Mababhärada  is  exprefsly  added,)  cre- 
ated  in  the  beginning  every  thing  frorn  water  ; and 
from  his  navel  proceeded  Brahma , Shiva,  and  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  other  gods. 

3.  Others  are  of  opinicn  that  the  god  Para - 
Irahma  firft  created  the  eleinents : thefe  were  en* 
clofed  in  a motta , that  is,  an  egg  ; the  egg  burft  in 
fuch  a manner  that  the  upper  fragraents  formed 
feven  equai  parts,  and  the  lower  fragments  the  fame 
number  ; and  from  thefe  arole  the  feven  fuperior 
and  the  feven  inferior  worlds,  fo  that  they  reckon 
fourteen  of  them.  When  the  Supreme  God,  Para - 
bralma , had  created  the  elements,  and  all  thefe 
worlds,  he  appeared  on  the  gold  mountain  Meru  ; 
called  the  other  gods  thither,  and  affigned  to  Brahma 
the  office  of  continuing  the  creation  ; to  Vijb/iu,  that 
of  preferving  it ; and  to  Shiva,  that  of  again  anni- 
fiilating  every  thing  in  the  world. 

The  whole  theology  of  the  Brahmans  is  founded 
on  thefe  three  diflerent  fyftems.  Ihey  are  contained 
in  the  Mababhärada , Bhavagavada , Aadigarva , and 
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©ther  Indian  manuftripts.  A more  particular  ac- 
count  of  them  may  be  found  in  my  Sxßema  Ural* 
manicum , and  in  the  explanations  ot  the  Indian  ma- 
nufcripts preferved  in  the  Borgian  Mufeum  at  Ve- 
litri.  From  all  thefe  fyftems  it  incontrovertibly 

follows : . 

1.  That  the  Indians  believe  that.God  created  the 
world,  though  they  do  not  agree  in  their  ideas  re- 
fpeöing  the  manner  in  which  it  was  produced. 

2.  That  they  are  neither  Atheifts  nor  Materialms, 
becaufe  they  believe  in  an  exalted  felf-cxiftent  being, 
who  produced  every  thing,  and  who  is  the  creator 
of  the  world. 

3.  That  they  are  alfo  not  Manichasans,  as  they  ac- 
knowledge  that  the  only  true  God  is  exalted  over 
nnd  independent  of  every  other  being.  According 
to  their  opinion  he  is  eternal,  the  only  one  ot  his 
kind,  and  the  fole  creator  of  the  univerfe. 

According  to  the  firft  fyftem,  God,  befoie  the 
origin  of  all  creatures,  created  a female.  But  who 
is  this  female  fuppofed  to  be  ? From  the  natne  given 
to  her  bv  the  Brahmans,  it  appears-that  they  unde.r- 
ftand  by  it  Nature,  which  they  have  perfonified  under 
the  figure  of  a woman.  In  the  Samfcred  fhe  is  called 
Parameßoavari , thefupreme  woman  ; Ißn  or  I/ham, 
the  woman  ; Bbavani , the  creatoreis,  who  gives  ex- 
iftence  to  all  things  ; Aadicumari , the  find  maul, 
the  firffc  virgin;  Manaßa , the  will  ot  the  loul  ; 
i'bakti,  the  lfrength,  the  power,  &c.  Father  Jo- 
feph  de  Carignan  and  Father  Marcus  a lurnba 
affert,  that  the  Indians  under  thefe  appeilations  un- 
derltand  the  will  of  God,  which  emamned  fiom 
him  in  a female  form,  in  order  to  begin  the  crealion 
of  the  world.  According  to  the  doclrine  ot  the 
Brahmans,  this  goddefs  Bbavani  changes  and  trani- 
forms  herfelf  into  a thouland  Ihapes,  and  appeais 
fometimes  as  a man,  and  fometimes  as  a woman. 
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Jn  Thibet  fhe  is  called  Lhamaciupral ; in  Nepal,, 
Mayadevi ; in  Bengal,  IJhani  ; and,  as  Sir  William 
Jones  has  very  properly  remarked,  fhe  is  every 
where  worfhipped  as  the  gaddefs  of  Nature.  Some 
ignorant  Indians  believe  that  fhe  is  the  wife  of  the 
Supreme  God  ; and  others  confider  her  as  the  fpoufe 
of  Sura  or  Suraya , that  is,  the  Sun. 

On  fome  Indian  monuments,  and  in  fome  paint- 
ings,  this  divinity  is  reprefented  with  a band  round 
her  neck,  from  which  are  fufpended  a great  many 
fkulls.  as  a fign  that  fhe  has  power  over  Iife  and 
death  ; and  that  fhe  produces,  and  again  deftroys, 
all  things.  From  her  menftrua,  which  fhe  let  fall 
on  the  earth,  the  flowers  and  all  other  created  things 
arofe.  "Ihe  reit  of  the  Indian  deities  are  indebted 
to  her  for  their  exiftence  ; and  for  this  reafon  the 
heathens  paint  on  her  forehead,  as  well  as  on  their 
own,  the  Toni  or  Medhra  (female  organs  of  gene- 
ration),  which  are  reprefented  by  two  fide  ftrokes 
and  a red  one  in  the  middle. 

^ The  fab  1 es  which  the  Indians,  Thibetians  and 
Chinefe  relate  of  this  deity,  are  fo  numerous  that  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  mention  them.  A no&urnal 
folemnity  has  been  inflituted  in  honour  of  her  ; but  it 
is  fo  fcandalous  that  decency  forbids  me  to  defcribe 
it.  All  that  can  be  iaid  of  it  is,  that  a female  perfedtly 
naked  appears  on  this  occafion,  and  that  the  parts 
of  fex  are  not  only  behrewed  with  flowers,  but 
even  worfhipped.  This  feflival  of  offering  is  called 
in  the  '•  amfcred,  Malabar,  and  Tamulic  languages, 
Shaktipugia;  that  is,  the  feflival  of  the  goddefsA^/;, 
or  Nature,  who  is  the  mother  of  all  things  j vvho 
produced  every  thing  that  exifls. 

This  female  deity  bore  three  fons,  Brabmq , 
Vißonu , and  Sbiva , the  latter  of  whom  is  alfo  called 
Mahadeva.  1 he  firft  creates,  the  fecond  preferves, 
and  the  third  deftroys.  Thefe  three  different  effefts 
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are  called  in  the  Samfcred  Srßoti , Stidi , and  Sam- 
hära  ; that  is,  creation,  prefervation,  and  annihi- 
Jation.  The  above  three  gods  are  the  fymbols  of 
the  three  elements,  earth,  water,  and  fire.  lhe  earth 
produces  all  earthly  things  ; the  water  promotes 
their  growth,  and  preferves  them  ; and  by  fire  they 
are  again  deltroyed.  For  this  reafon  the  1 amulians 
and  people  of  Malabar  fay,  that  Brahma  is  of  the 
nature  of  ehe  Bhu  or  ßhumi  (the  earth,};  Vifonu , of 
that  of  the  A[u  or  Gelam  ^the  water  \ -and  Shiva , of 
that  of  the  Aghni , or  fire.  All  the  three  beai  on 
their  foreheads  the  fign  of  the  Toni , to  firew  that 
they  were  born  by  Bha.gavani ; and  that  they  are 
confequently  created  beings,  who  repiefent  eie- 
ments,  and  create,  preferve,  and  again  defiioy 
every  thing  for  which  the  nrenfirua  of  their  mother 
fupplied  the  original  matter. 

Brahma  is  reprefented  as  a man  with  four  vifages, 
becaufe  the  world  confifis  of  lour  parts ; and  he 
rides  on  a fwan,  becaufe  the  earth  floats  on  watet. 
Vijhnu  reclines  on  a leaf  of  the  water-lily,  nymphaa r, 
which  is  the  fymbol  of  water.  Shiva  holds  in  his 
hand  a ray  of  lightning,  in  order  to  lltew  that  he 
reprefents  fire.  One  needs  only  to  caft  a look  at 
the  figures  of  thefe  deities  to  be  immediately  able 
to  difcover  the  meaning  of  the  allegory  concealed 
under  thgm.  They  affume  fometimes  a male  and 
fometimes  a female  appearance ; and  aft  their  pait 
fometimes  as  the  hufbands,  fometimes  as  the  chil- 
dren,  and  fometimes  as  the  brothers  of  the  goddefs 
BbagavarJ ; in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Juno  of  the 
Romans  was  reprefemed  to  be  the  wife,  mother, 
and  filier  of  Jupiter.  They  are,  however,  different 
froin  each  other  j but  together  form  the  monliious 
frinity,  the  Trimurti  of  the  Indians,  which  is  fhut 
up  in  the  trunk  of  a tree,  and  cannot.be  feparated. 

Jn  this  manner  they  are  reprefented  in  the  ancient 
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temple  in  the  ifland  of  Elephanta,  an  engaving  0f 
which  has  been  given  by  Niebuhr  in  the  fecond  part 
or  his  t ravels.  T n fignifies  three,  and  Murti  a 
body  ; Punya  Murti , a iacred  body  ; Vißmu  Murti 
the  body  or  Image  of  Vißmu.  The  word  Trimurti 
fignifies,  therefore,  not  three  gods,  or  three  diftindt 
powers,  but  three  vifible  bodies,  which  were  pro- 
duced  by  the  goddefs  Bhavani , and  united  together 
in  one  tiunk.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  occurs  both  in 
the  Mahabharada  and  Sambbava , and  in  the  dic- 
tionaries  of  Fathers  Hanxleden  and  Pimentei.  Thefe 
three  gods  were  in  the  egg  created  by  Paramtfh- 
vara  ; and,  according  to  the  book  Ciandrodeya , will 
perifli  by  death  at  the  end  of  the  world  *. 

The  word  Brahma  fignifies,  in  the  Samfcred, 
both  the  fcience  of  law,  and,  as  Father  Hanxleden 
lays  in  his  dictionary,  the  god  Brahma , the  creator, 
who,  according  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Vifhnuvites, 
arofe  frorn  the  nytnphaa  which  fprang  from  the 
navel  of  Vißmu.  As  creator  he  is  with  propriety 
fiyled  the  Icience  of  law,  becaufe  he  arranged  the 
whole  creation  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
Veda,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  is  nothing  elfe 
than  the  book  of  nature,  where  he  found  inltruc- 
tions  how  to^  order  every  thing,  according  to  the 
laws  of  neceflity,  by  weight  and  by  meafure.  Some- 
times  hc  is  repi  efented  as  a man  litting  on  an  egg, 
from  which  he  created  all  other  things. 

d he  wiic  of  Btahma  is  haraßuadi^  the  goddefs  of 
grammar,  poetry  and  mufic.  In  the  book  Amara- 
ßnha  fhe  is  called  Brahmi , the  goddefs  of  the  fei- 
ences ; Bhäradi , the  goddefs  of  hiftory  ; for  the 
old  Indian  hifiory  is  called  Bharada,  or  Mahabha- 
jada , aitei  the  name  of  king  Bhar adert , or  Bharada , 
irom  vvhom  the  Indians  deduce  a genealogical  cata* 

* Se£>>  on  thi#  fubjeft,  my  Samfcred  Grammar,  p.  175. 
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loeue  of  their  oldeft  kings,  which  is,  however,  fabu- 
lous.  This  goddefs,  who  is  diftinguifhed  by  a great 
many  other  names,  fignifies,  without  doubt,  the 
earth,  as  Vijhmi  is  the  fymbol  of  water.  # She  pre- 
fides  over  gold  and  filver,  trees,  fruit,  nce-fields, 
plants,  cattle,  and  particularly  fire  which  flie  re- 
ftrains  both  in  habitations  and  m the  fie  ds  She 
is  reprefented,  in  general,  as  fitting  on  a leat  of  tue 
nymphta  ; fuckling  a child  at  her  breaft,  or  pounng 
front  a bag  the  produ&ions  of  the  earth.  Iiu  lym- 

bol  is  the  cow.  . , 

The  wife  of  Mahadeva , Shiva , or  Rudra , is  the 

roddefs  Parvadi , that  is,  the  ruier  of  the  moun- 
tains.  She  is  called  alfo  IJhani , the  womaa  ; Gann, 
the  yellow,  fliining ; Gauri,  the  white  ; HaimavaJj, 
the  ruier  of  every  thing  that  is  moift  and  cold ; Ku- 
drani , the  goddefs  who  is  the  caufe  that  wonien 
in  labour  cry,  and  that  men  are  afflifled  with 
fevers,  the  fmall  pox,  the  plague,  and  other  dil- 
eafes;  Swmangala , the  goddefs  of  p eafure,  otjoy, 
who  promotes  the  growth  and  mcreafe  of  all  eartnly 
things.  She  was  deftined  to  be  the  wife  of  öhvp 
that  is,  the  fun,  becaufe  the  moon  receives  her  light 
from  the  latter,  and  in  conjunftion  with  hnn,  at  teait 
according  to  the  phyfical  principles  of  the  Indians, 
has  an  influence  on  all  eartnly  things,  and  contn- 
butes  to  their  creat  on  as  well  as  dedrudtion.  H« 
hufband  Shiva  has  alfo  feveral  other  names  by  which 
his  properties  and  effecls  ave  di  mguithed.  Ihn*, 
for  example,  he  is  called  Mahadeva  the  great  god  ; 
Rud  a.  the  god  who  vifits  mankrnd  with  tjcknel*, 
and  by  thefe  means  compels  them  to  Ihed  tears ; 
Ika,  the  lord;  huli,  he  who  bears  the  tndent, 
the  fymbol  of  the  three  v/orlds,  viz.  the  heaven--, 
the  earth,  and  the  infernal  regions,  which  are  aH 
under  his  infpection  ; Shr  kanda , the  loi  o ig  ' » 
indagaribu , the  enemy  of  darknefs  j yomag  ■ 
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the  lord  of  the  firmament,  &c.  All  thefe  appella- 
tions  fufficiently  prove  that  this  deity  reprefenta 
the  fan. 

• According  to  the  Indian  mythology,  thefe  two 
deities,  Shiva  and  Parvadi , produced  the  following 
children  : 

1.  Gannefha , of  whom  fome  account  has  been 
already  given. 

2.  Kartiguna , or  Scanda,  the  leader  of  the  celef- 
tial  armies. 

3-  Hanumän , the  fymbol  of  the  air  and  the 
wind. 

4.  Bhagavädi , of  whom  an  account  has  alfo  been 
given. 

The  next  in  order  among  the  celeftial  gods 
is  Budha,  that  is,  the  intelligent,  the  vigilant, 
the  crafty,  the  acute.  He  is  fuppofed  to  be  a bo- 
fom  friend  of  Shiva , and  fupplies  the  place  of  his 
private  fecretary.  This  office  has  been  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Indian  mythologifts ; becaufe,  according 
to  their  ideas,  each  planet  is  governed  by  a particular 
genius  ; and  becaufe  Budha  reprefents  Mercury, 
•which  is  neareft  the  fun.  This  god  is  faid  to  have 
been  theautbor  of  a great  inany  books,  and  to  have 
invented  arithmedc,  the  art  of  writing,  geometry, 
aftronomy,  and,  in  fliort,  all  thofe  fciences  which 
have  been  cultivated  and  irnproved  by  the  induftry 
of  man.  The  opinion  of  thofe  who  confider  him  as 
having  been  really  a writer,  a king,  and  a legiflator, 
is  ridiculous. 

The  other  deities  of  the  Indians  are  : 

1.  Indra , or  Devendra , the  genius  who  prefides 
over  rain  and  the  atmofphere. 

2.  Tama , the  genius  under  whofe  infpedlion  the 
dead  are  placed ; the  angel  of  death  who  difpenfes 
lewards  and  puniihment. 

3.  Jghniy 
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3.  Aghni,  fire,  as  a perfonified  deity. 

4.  Kamadeva , or  Manmaiha , the  god  of  plea- 
fure,  who  blinds  the  eye  of  reafon,  and  infpires  men 
with  wicked  defires. 

5.  Varuna , the  genius  who  prefides  over  the  fea, 
and  alfo  over  ponds,  lakes  and  rivers.  . 

6.  Hoiprava,  who  prefides  over  buried  treafures, 
and  over  all  pits  and  caverns  in  which  riches  lie 
concealed. 

7.  Vißrcacarma , the  infpector  of  all  manual  la- 
bour  and  mechanical  ar(s. 

8.  Takjha , certain  genii  who  are  in  the  fervice  of 
the  above-mentioned  Paiprava. 

9.  Gandarva , the  genii  who  make  miific  in  the 
heavens. 

10.  Kinnara , the  mufician  of  the  female  deities. 

1 1 . Rakpafa , the  nodlurnal  apparition  ; a ma- 
lignant  genius,  delighting  in  mifchief ; produced  by 
the  goddefs  Adidi , and  detefted  by  the  other  gods* 
This  appellation  is  applied,  in  ridicule,  by  the 
Brahmans  to  the  Europeans.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Affynans  and  Medes  are  in  various  an- 
cient  books  called  alfo  Rakpafa.  The  Indians 
defcribe  them  as  a wild,  cruel,  hoftile  people,  who 
refide  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain  hum  or 
Hi  mala. 

12.  Bhuday  with  the  long  ü,  are  alfo  fpedlres  in 
the  fervice  of  Mahadeva. 

13.  Pipapo,  wicked  dasmons,  the  damned  de- 

vils.  > 

1 4.  Apfaraßri , nymphs  who  refide  partly  in  hea- 
ven,  and  partly  on  earth. 

The  Indians  believe  that  good  and  bad  genii  of 
this  kind  wander  always  about,  and  fometimes  fuf- 
fer  themfelv.es  to  be  feen.  For  this  reafon  they  are 
accullomed  to  invite  them  to  eat  in  their  houfes ; 

and. 
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and,  on  fuch  occafions,  they  clean  their  habitatlons 
that  they  inay  be  ready  to  receive  them. 

Of  the  above  kind  are  the  apparitions  of  Vißnu , 
who,  as  the  preferver  of  the  world,  fliewed  himfelf 
to  mankind  under  nine  different  forms.  In  thefe 
apparations  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  Vßnuvites , 
fcoth  facred  and  profane,  is  contained.  As  they 
are  highly  intereliirig,  I fhall  here  infert  them,  to- 
gether  with  the  Malabar  text,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Indian  book  Mahcibharada.  1 he  defcription  of 
them  is  as  follows  : 

x.  Ha)  agri-vane  connu  Vddanguel  vtndu  munnam 
bbayate  tirpan  Maljya  vitfzam  adhava  ged. 

. <c  Tbine  is  the  vi&ory,  O Vifhnu  ! thou  who 
didit  conquer  Hayagriva  (the  ringleader  of  the 
wicked),  and  who,  with  a view  to  free  us  front 
our  firft  terror  (occafioned  by  the  flood),  didft  af- 
iume  the  form  of  a fifh,  and  bring  us  back  the  loft 
Veda. 

2,.  Kflrtra  fägar am-atkanändare  munnam  adhibhä- 
ramo  dänriiduna  man  dir  am  uyartuvan  ghbramäyortt 
kiirma  vigrabam  dbaricidu-n  kärava  murte  ged. 

“ lhine  is  the  vi&ory,  O Vifhnu ! thou  who  in 
the  fea  of  milk,  in  which  the  world  with  its  mon- 
flrous  bürden  had  funk  and  was  near  being  plunged 
to  the  bottom,  didft  affume  the  form  of  a huge  tor- 
toife  ; didft  again  raife  it  up,  and  fave  it  from  appa- 
rent  de[^ru6tion.’, 

g.  Dhdtrie  rekßjiciuden  kdddUtadho  loga  prapti- 
cuhbavicioru  Hiranydccenc  munnam  pctriyägavaddram 
csidu  nigrahiciuden  dbdtrie  Jlhuita-kcum  yagrtänga 
murte  ged. 

' il  1 hine  xs  the  victory,  O Viftmu ! thou  who 
didft  affume  the  form  of  a boar,  and  in  that  form 
didit  deftroy  the  Hirannya , who  through  malice 
threw  the  world  from  its  equilibrium,  and  hurled  it 

• k,  to 
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tö  defiru6lion  ; but  which  thou  didfl  fave  by  thy 
wifdom,  and  hart  again  fixed  on  its  centre  *. 

4.  Hiranya  Kafchipu  vamä  Afurendrene  Kolluvan 
Narafmba-Karamay  ciamagna  nalhä  ged. 

“ Thine  is  the  vi£lory,  O Vifhnu!  thou  who 
didfl  aiTume  the  mixed  form  of  a lion  and  a man, 
in  Order  to  deftroy  the  Hirannya , the  leader  of  the 
wicked  dsemons,  who  wifhed  to  force  mankind  to 
worfhip  him.” 

5.  Dtdigia- adhibenaya  Balte  ciadipadina  Didinnadidi 
Sudanaya  Vdmana  mnrte  ged. 

“ Thine  is  the  vidlory,  O Vifhnu!  thou  who 
didfl  affume  the  form  of  a dwarf,  and  didfl  give 
thyfelf  out  as  a fon  of  the  goddefs  Didi,  to  deceive 
king  Bali , the  prince  among  the  fons  of  the  goddefs 
Didi,  and  to  punifh  him  f. 

* Thefe  three  apparitions  are  evidently  a myftic  veil,  behind 
which  the  Indian  philofophers  have  concealed  the  hiftory  of  the 
fiood,and  of  the  fall  of  the  wicked  angels.  The  former  was  believed 
by  all  the  ancient  nations ; and  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the  book 
Mabdbhardda  contains  the  following  remarkable  pafl’age  : Afu- 
ranguel  deh’atuam  codicianer  ; that  is,  “ The  Afuri , or  the  wicked 
angels,  contended  with  the  utmoft  defire  for  deiflcation.  This 
palfage  ftands  in  the  1 ßth  page  of  the  copy  of  the  above  book, 
which  I have  in  my  pofieflion.  Compare  with  it  my  Syßema 
Brahmanicum,  p.  279.  A. 

f The  goddefs  Adidi , or  Didi,  is  the  motlier  of  the  wicked 
dzmons,  who  in  the  Samfcred  are  called  Afuri,  and  who  are 
exceedingly  fpiteful.  See,  on  this  fubjedt,  Father  Hanxledcn’s 
dictionary,  undtr  the  articles  Adidi  and  Afuri.  Bali,  who  of  all 
thefe  Afuri  was  the  moft  wicked,  and  poffefled  the  mofl  infup« 
portable  pride,  made  ithis  continual  bufinefs  to  t>  rment  the  gods 
and  men.  Vißmu  therefore  affiuned  the  form  of  a dwarf,  over- 
came  him,  and  punifhed  him  as  he  defcrved.  Othcr  writerscon- 
fider  the  above  apparitions  as  an  aliegory  refpe&ing  the  hiftory  of 
the  firft  king  of  the  AfFyrians  called  Bel  or  Belvs,  who  reigtied 
at  ß.ibylon  1322  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrill,  and  caufed  him- 
felf  to  be  worfhipped  as  a deity.  According  to  this  öpinion  the 
Aftyriana  are  to  be  here  nnderftood  under  the  appellation  Afuri. 
The  author  of  the  Mafabburada,  alrcadv  often  mentioned,  re* 
lates,  that  Bali,  or  Mähabäli,  that  is,  Bali  the  Great,  had  a hun- 
dred  fons,  the  firfl-born  of  which  was  Bannen.  A. 

' 8 
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6.  Lharanvi  Suragena  dvcßtguel  dyundäya  dharaxtij 
Palemuäre  giama  daghni  genaya  irivattoru  tude  vad- 
bi  ein  teil  am  tirkum  paraßuräma  murte  paräpalayct 

geä. 

ct  Thine  is  the  viftory,  O Vifhnu  ! thou  who 
didft  afiume  the  form  of  a hero,  who  called  hitrifeff 
Paraßurama ; thine  is  the  vidtory,  thou  preferver 
of  the  world,  thou  who  didft  deftroy  twenty-one  of 
thofe  kings  who  rebelled  againft  the  celeftial  gods, 
and  who  didft  free  the  earch  from  their  oppreflive 
burthen.” 

7.  Pankti  kan  am  connu  munnäm  abatu  dir  pan  Pank- 
tifyandana  fudenäya  Rägghava  geä. 

“ Thine  is  the  vidory,  U Vifhnu  ! thou  who 
waft  born  as  man,  of  the  race  of  king  Raggbuy  un- 
der  the  name  of  Raggbava  ; who  didft  deflroy  the 
Panktikanci  (the  giant  Rdvana J , and  didft  free 
the  World  from  that  peft.’> 

8.  Annanni  vanna  mundaya  - - - - Madhura  pu.ri 
tannil  Vajudeva-atmagenay  Devagut  taneyanay  vännu 
Ngiän  genicidum  bhumiyil  pirrakennam  Devagueldda- 
aruli  ceidu  fatya  logavum  pukidinär  - - - - Krßnenay 
pirranidu  irgane  ge gan-n  alben  Vißnu  bhaktenmarokä 
Jeviciar -anar.diciar . 

tc  Thefe  apparitions  of  Vifhnu  were  over 

He  now  appeared  in  the  form  of  a clhld  produced 
by  Vafudeva  (the  name  of  the  father),  and  Deva - 
gut  (the  name  of  his  mother),  and  thereby  fulfilled 
the  defire  of  the  gods.  who,  as  foon  as  they  were 
informed  of  it,  raifed  themfelves  together  to  heaveil 
- - - - He  was  born  in  the  form  of  Krßna , and  fo 
Vißnu  became  lord  of  the  world,  honoured  and 
worfhipped  by  all  the  upright  to  the  prefent  day.” 

9.  The  ninth  apparition  of  Vißnu  was  tnade  in 
the  perfon  of  Budha , the  attentive,  cunning,  and 
vigilant  god,  who  obferves  the  good  and  bad  ac- 
tions  of  men,  in  order  to  punifh  or  reward  them, 

when 
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tvhen  the  tenth  apparition  of  Vijhnu  {hall  take  place; 
Dufdhere  ßnkjhikeyum  ßoiftere  rekjhikeyum , fays  the 
Mahabbarada  ; that  is,  he  will  punilh  the  wicked, 
and  reward  the  gbod. 

Thefe  were  the  nine  apparitions  of  Vißjnui  as  I find 
them  defcribed  in  two  Malabar  manufcripts  of  the 
Mah  abharr  da.  One  of  them  is  written  on  palm-leaves* 
but  the  other  on  paper ; and  both  perfedfly  agree  in 
regard  to  the  words,  and  even  the  accents.  I,  how- 
ever,  know  that  in  this  refpedt  there  are  many  vari- 
ations,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
the  Aßatic  Refearches  ; but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  ai- 
ways  better  to  adhere  to  the  Indian  Originals,  than 
to  depend  on  the  ornamented  relations  of  inconfide- 
rate  travellers. . 

The  dodlrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  is  an 
article  of  belief  generally  acknovvledged  as  true  by 
the  philofophers,  as  well  as  by  the  common  people 
in  India.  Dhermaragia  Guru,  the  Peguan  philolo- 
pher,  explains  himfell  on  this  fubjedl  as  follows,  in 
bis  fhort  account  of  the  Barman  laws  * : “ Thofe 

who  honour  the  Deity,  his  laws  and  his  priefh 
will  one  day  (hare  the  fate  of  all  good  men.  For, 
in  regard  to  the  good  and  bad  adlions  of  every 
living  being,  the  cafe  is  the  fäme  as  with  the  fhadow 
of  our  body,  which  never  quits  it,  but  follows  it 
wherever  it  goes»  Among  all  living  creatures  there 
are  good  and  bad.  Man  becomes  eit  her  a Nat 
(dsemon),  or  an  animal.  The  foul  of  the  animal 
tranfmigrates  either  into  a man  or  a Nat.  The  Nat 
becomes  either  animal  or  man.  In  a word,  all 
thofe  who  have  not  rendered  themfelves  worthy  of 
being  admitted  into  the  Niban  (the  habitations  of  the 
blefled),  go  alternately  upwards  and  downwards.,, 
This  tranfmigration  of  the  foul  from  one  bödy  into 

* This  manufcript  is  prcferved  in  the  Bo'roian  Mufeum.  A. 

7.  another 
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another  is  called  Punar-gcnana.  Thebodyin  which 
the  foul  is  purified  and  cleanfed  is  Tadana  Dehn , the 
body  of  affiidlion  or  torment.  A perfon  who  is  per- 
fedtly  purified,  glorified,  and  blefled,  is  called  Pun- 
vyadeha . Virtues  and  meritorious  adlions  are  either 
Ulkrjha , great  deferts  ; Madhyama , moderate;  or 
Samdnya , altogether  trifling  and  common.  Sins 
are  divided  in  the  like  manner ; and  according  to 
this  gradation  the  foul  has  to  endure  a greater  or 
lefs  degree  of  torment.  The  gods,  that  is  the  das- 
mons,  are  fubjedt  to  this  metempfychofis  alfo ; and 
hence  it  happened  that  Budhn  was  obliged  to  wan- 
der  from  one  body  into  another  999  times,  Vi/bnu 
ten  times,  and  Shiva  and  Bhavani  an  infinite  num- 
ber  of  times. 

It  is  evident,  that  fucli  tranfmigrations  of  the  foul, 
or  apparitions,  can  be  conlidered  properly  as  nothing 
elfe  than  repeated  incarnation  ; and  therefore  the 
Greeks  never  faid,  “ the  foul  of  Zoroafler,  of  Se- 
miramis,  or  Pythagoras,  has  again  become  man, 
but  that  it  has  entered  into  another  body.”  When 
the  foul  has  attained  its  full  purity,  it  is  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  doc’trine  of  the  Indians,  fufceptible 
of  five  degrees  of  eternal  joy  and  happinefs  : 

1.  Sänitya , the  prefence  of  God. 

2.  Scunipya,  approximation  to  God. 

3 . „Säyugia,  union  with  God. 

4.  Sälocya , holy  contemplation  of  God. 

5.  Sarubhya , participation  in  the  divine  elfence. 

The  damned,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expofed  in 

Naraga  (hell)  to  the  inolt  dreadful  torments.  The 
Preda  or  Nnrngngendu,  that  is,  the  fouls  of  the 
damned,  have  to  expeö  there  : 

1.  Tabana , pain. 

2.  Avici , internal  anguifh. 

3.  Samhära , fufferings  and  punifinnent  for  their 

fms. 
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4.  Kalafutra , an  extraordinary  length  of  time, 
which  does  not  end  tili  full  atonement  has  been 
made  for  their  fins. 

5.  7 ipr  .vedana,  torments  effedled  by  fire. 

6.  P'idba,  a dreadful  malignity  and  exafperation 
of  their  minds. 

The  infpedfion  of  the  damned  belongs  to  Täma , 
that  is,  the  god  who  is  always  vigilant ; or  Shrad- 
hadeva , the  god  of  tears  and  lamentations.  The 
five  principal  places  where  good  vvorks  are  rewarded 
are  : 

1.  N'iba,  or  Mdkßa , the  true  abode  of  the  bleff. 
ed  in  the  higheft  heaven,  where  Parabrahma  the 
God  of  gods  has  his  refidence. 

2.  Brabmaloga , the  heaven  of  the  god  Brahma , to 
which  thofe  afcend  who  have  particularly  devoted 
themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  this  god. 

3.  Cayläfa , the  heaven  of  Sbiva  or  Mahadh'a,  to 
which  their  adherents  attain. 

4.  Vaicunda , the  heaven  of  Vißnu,  which  is 
peculiarly  deftined  for  the  worlhippers  of  that  deity. 

5.  Indraloga , or  Su -rgga , the  heaven  of  Devendra . 
This  is  fituated  in  the  air.  It  is  confequently  the 
loweft  of  all,  and  is  appointed  for  the  reception  of 
thofe  who  on  earth  devoted  themfelves  to  the  fervice 
of  any  deity. 

The  Mokßa , or  Niba,  is  the  only  one  of  thefe 
heavens  from  which  fouls  have  no  need  of  again 
defcending  to  the  earth  ; for  in  it  they  are  already 
cleanfed,  and  have  attained  to  the  higheft  degree 
of  perfedtion.  From  all  the  reft  they  are  now  and 
then  fent  down  ; but  they  again  afcend  to  them,  ac- 
cording  as  their  pafb  condudt  in  life  has  been  meri- 
torious  or  deferving  of  punilhment.  Souls  tranfmi- 
grate  alfo  fometimes  into  animal  bodies,  and  hence 
ihe  prohibition  to  kill  animals. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


liier  öglyphieal  Marks  of  Diflintlion  ameng  the  Indians * 

It  is  a part  of  the  friperftition  and  religious  prac- 
* tices  of  the  Indians,  to  paint  on  their  forehead  or 
breaft  certain  hieroglyphical  marks,  which  ferve 
to  fhew  either  their  peculiar  veneration  for  fome 
particular  deity,  or  their  attachment  to  a certain 
philofophical  fehl.  Thofe  who  underftand  the  fecret 
meaning  of  thefe  marks  of  diftinction  can  immedi- 
ately  teil,  vhen  they  meet  a Pagan  Indian,  to  what 
religion  or  fchool  he  belongs.  It  may  affbrd  fatif- 
faction,  therefore,  to  the  reader,  to  fee  here  an  ex- 
planation  of  them  illuftrated  by  a plate. 

I Trißmla , the  tr ident  which  Shivay  Rudra , or 
Mähadcva'  holds  in  his  hand,  as  a fymbol  of  his 
power  over  heaven,  the  earth,  and  hell.  For  this 
reafon  he  is  called  by  the  Indians  the  Trident- bcarer. 
He  is  diüingüiihed  alfo  by  the  name  of  Tripuran * 
daga,  that  is,  the  god  who  pervades  and  governs 
three  worlds.  The  fymbol  of  thefe  three  worlds  ar-e 
three  mountarns,  called  Tripura. 

II.  Sbula , which  alfo  reprefents  the  trident.  The 
Sbivaniies  paint  it,  as  they  do  the  former,  wdth  white 
earth,  both  on  their  forehead  and  breaft.  Some 
eall  it  Tirunama , that  is,  the  moft  facred  name  of 
God. 

III.  Ciakßju , or  Trkanna , the  facred  eye  of  Sbha. 
This  god  has  three  eyes,  and  that  with  which  he 
obferves  every  thing  ftands  in  the  middle  of  hiS' 
forehead.  For  this  reafon  he  is  called  alfo  Trilo - 
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chra,  the  triple-eyed  god  *.  The  Shivanites  paint 
this  eye  on  the  forehead. 

IV.  Agbnii  or  Ti,  that  i$,  fire,  which  the  Sbiva- 
nites  worfhip  as  a fymbol  of  Shiva  or  t-he  Tun.  Ihey 
bear  this  mark  both  on  their  forehead  and  brealt. 
The  pyramidal  form  of  the  Indian  temples  fhews 
that  they  are  dedicated  to  the  fun  or  fire. 

V.  Tirumanna , the  holy  earth.  This  mark  is 
painted  on  the  breaff  and  forehead  with  yellow, 
red,  or  white  earth  ; and  is  ufed  at  Jagarmt  on  the 
Ganges  ; at  Caveri,  Cangipurnm , and*  in  general, 
every  facred  place.  The  lateral  ftrokes  are  white 
or  yellow ; but  that  in  the  middle  always  red.  This 
mark  rdprefents  the  Meddhra , that  is,  the  womb  of 
Bbaväni , front  which  every  thing  exifting  was  pro- 
duced.  It  is  much  ufed  by  the  Shivanites  and  Tijh- 
jiuvites . 

VI.  Tripttndara , that  is,  the  Ornament  of  the 
three  ftripes.  It  is  painted  with  fandal  wood  and 
afhes  •,  and  fignifies  Bbavani , the  goddefs  of  nature, 
together  with  her  three  fons  Brahma , Vißonu , and 
Shiva — earth,  water,  and  fire.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  this  mark  reprefents  properly  Vifhnu , as  he 
fwam  in  the  water  at  the  time  of  the  creation, 

VI L The  Tripundara  with  the  dutiu.  It  has  the 
fame  fignification  as  the  preceding,  and  is  fonned 
with  afhes.  Both  thefe  marks  are  very  common 
am  eng  the  Indians. 

* The  moft  common  forms  of  prayer  addrefled  by  the  Indians 
to  Shiva  are  : Shiva  Shivaya  vama,  that  is,  Shiva.  Shiva,  ado. 
ration  to  thee  ! — and  Marilyana  tiama,  To  thee,  O Vißjnu  or 
räyüita , be  adoration  ! Particular  nartvcs,  as  I have  alieady  iaid, 
are  in  general  given  to  each  god,  and  thele  names  ferve  to  c\- 
prefs  their  attpbutcs  or  properties.  The  Indians  always  ie- 
peat  them  three  times  in  order,  dui  ing  their  devotions  ; and  as 
ofteri  as  they  pronouncc  one  of  them,  they  drop  a bead  of  their 
rofary.  A, 
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VII L The  Lingam  or  Phallus  of  Shiva:  a fym- 
bol  of  the  Creative  power  of  the  fun.  Some  bear  it 
on  their  neck  ; others  paint  it  on  the  arms,  and  fome 
on  the  forehead. 

IX.  Pcidicic.ndra , the  half-moon,  which  is  painted 
on  the  forehead  with  yellow.  It  is  a mark  of  the 
Shivanites , who  worlhip  the  fun  and  the  moon  ; and 
the  fymbol  of  IJhani  and  Parvadi,  the  ruler  of 
mountains,  the  woman  of  the  mountains,  that  is, 
the  moon. 

X.  Pudiciaiidra  with  the  Puttu  : has  the  fame 
fignification. 

XI.  Pattavardhana,  that  is,  growth,  increafe. 
This  mark  is  an  Ornament  of  the  priefthood,  and  is 
painted  with  yellow  It  reprefents  the  fquare  pit  in 
which  the  Homa  or  Taga  is  burnt. 

XII.  Vidavardhana , happinefs,  domeltic  felicity ; 
a mark  formed  with  cow’s  düng,  the  fymbol  of 
abundance.  The  Vi/hnwvites,  that  is,  the  worfhip- 
pers  of  water  and  earth,  are  accuflomed  to  make 
great  ufe  of  it. 

XIII.  Gbhura , the  tower  ; a mark  which  is  paint- 
ed alfo  with  a yellow  colour.  It  is  dedicated  to  Ißoi, 
or  Lakjhmi , and  relates  in  particular  to  the  thriving 
of  cattle.  1 he  above  female  deity  bears  on  her 
head  a turret  of  this  kind,  as  Cybele  did  formerly. 

XIV.  Villa,  the  bow.  It  is  dedicated  to  Shriräma, 
that  is,  the  young  Bacchus  (the  fymbol  of  the  fun), 
who  with  it  combats  the  king  of  the  night,  the 
leader  of  monfters  and  giants,  who  is  called  Ra- 
vana.  According  to  tradition  he  was  a king  in  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon  : but  properly  he  is  the  Pluto  of 
the  Indians. 

XV.  Tamara-ila , or  Padma-ila , the  calyx,  toge- 
ther  with  a leaf  of  the  nymphcca.  It  is  painted  with 
yellow,  for  which  the  Indians  have  a particular 

fondnefs  $ 
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fondnefs  ; and  fignifies  water,  from  which  every 
thing  was,  and  ftill  is,  produced  by  the  influence  of 
the  fun. 

XVI.  Munghi-ila , a fingle  leaf  of  the  nymphaa , 
placed  in  water  in  an  inverted  fituation.  Like  the 
preceding,  it  is  allo  a mark  of  theVißjnuvites,  and 
has  the  fame  fignification. 

XVII.  Tamaramotta , the  bulb  of  the  nyjnpbaa. 
It  is  painted  with  yellow,  and  has  alfo  a like  figni- 
hcation. 

XV11I.  Puttu , that  is,  the  mark  of  colour.  Tt 
is  either  red,  white,  or  black.  In  the  middle  of  it 
is  a raw  grain  of  rice,  dedicated  to  Lakßom  the 
goddefs  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  particularly 
of  corn. 

XIX.  Ciacra , the  wheel  of  Viflmu,  which  he  al- 
ways  turns  round,  and  by  which  he  dire&s  the 
world.  A great  many  wonderful  powers  and  pro- 
perties  are  afcribed  to  it  by  the  Vifhnuvites.  The 
oldeft  Indian  kings  employed  this  wheel  inftead  of 
a fceptre  ; and  were,  therefore,  called  Ciacravartti , 
that  is,  perfons  who  direkt  the  wheel.  The  Thibe- 
tians  ftill  retain  this  ancient  cuftom,  and  carry  round 
a wheel  during  their  public  proceflions,  feftivals,  and 
other  folemnities.  This  mark  is  particularly  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  Vißjnuvites.  Some  confider  it  as  the 
fymbol  of  the  fun  ; and  I am  of  the  fame  opinion, 
becaufe  that  luminary  is  worlhipped  by  the  Indians 
as  the  ruler  of  the  world. 

Thefe  different  kinds  of  marks  have,  in  the  Sam- 
fcred  language,  a common  appellation,  viz.  T’ilaga , 
a mark  on  the  forehead  ; Todocuri , a ftripe  or  mark 
which  is  made  by  touching  colours ; Citraga , a 
foloured  Ornament  on  the  forehead  ; Pattik'tra , a 
ftripe  made  through  devotion  ; Vijhefzaga , marks 
by  which  the  different  fe&s  and  worlhippers  of  God 
rnay  be  known.  Some  of  thefe  marks  are  painted 

£ 4 with 
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with  red  fandal  wood,  others  with  cnrcuma , others 
with  magnel ; fome  with  the  aflres  of  burnt  cow’s 
düng,  others  with  rice-meal,  and  others  with  earth 
which  has  been  colledted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a temple,  a facred  river,  or  a place  conhcrated  to 
a deiry  : afhes  from  burnt  human  bodies  are  alfo 
fometimes  mixed  with  this  earth.  The  fandal  wood, 
faffron  and  afhes  are  confecrated  to  fire,  the  fun, 
moon,  and  planets ; but  the  facred  earth,  the  rice- 
meal,  and  burnt  cow’s  düng,  are  employed  in  ho- 
nour  of  Lakßmi  and  her  hufband  Jfißnu  *. 

* When  the  Pagans,  during  tlieir  abhitions,  paint  marks  of 
this  kind  on  their  forehead,  they  always  repeat  certain  forms  of 
prayer,  in  honour  of  the  deity  to  whom  thefe  marks  are  dedi- 
cated.  At  the  time  of  public  ablutions  this  bufmefs  is  performed 
hy  the  prieft,  who  paints  with  his  finget-  the  foreheads  pf  all  thofe 
who  bave  already  purified  ^hemfelves.  At  private  luftrations  eaph 
perfon  lays  on  the  colours  himfelf,  without  being  under  the  ne- 
peffity  of  offering  up  prayers.  No  Pagan  can  in  any  part  of 
divine  worfhip  without  being  painted  with  the  above  marks.  /I, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Dlvißon  of  Time — Feßivah — Calendar  of  the  Indiens. 


IN  the  reckoning  of  time  the  Indians  employ 
partly  folar  years,  and  partly  lunar.  A folar  year 
is  called  Sura,  or  Surya  Valfara  ; a lunar  year,  So- 
manda , or  Ciandra  Valfara.  A Suraya  Valfara  con- 
tains  twelve  months,  during  which  the  Sura  or  Su- 
rya (the  fun)  paffes  through  the  Rafhhiacra  (zo- 
diac).  The  Rafhi , or  figns  of  the  zodiac,  are : 

1.  Mefza , a horned  animal,  that  is,  Aries.  It 
correfponds  with  April,  called  Mcfza-mofa. 

2.  Idava , Vrßja,  or  Mahijha,  that  is,  Taurus.  It 
correfponds  with  Idavamafa,  or  Vrfhamafa , May. 

3.  Mithuna , Gemini,  a couple,  or  man  and  wifc, 
as  feen  reprefented  on  an  Indo-Thibetian  painting 
preferved  in  the  Borgian  Mufeum.  It  correfponds 
with  Milhunamofa , or  June. 

4.  Carkidaga , and  not  Carcata , as  it  is  called 
very  improperly  by  Sir  William  Jones,  Cancer.  It 
correfponds  wich  July. 

5.  Sinha,  Leo,  an  animal  which  not  only  exifted 
in  India  in  the  remotelt  ages,  but  is  ftill  found  there  ; 
as  Zimmerman  has  obferved,  with  great  propriety. 
in  his  Zoology.  Sinhamafa , the  fun  in  the  fign  Leo  ; 
Auguff. 

6.  Caniy  or  Canya , Virgo  ; Canhnafa , the  fun  in 
the  fign  Virgo,  September. 

7.  d ula , Libra  j Tulimafa.  the  fun  in  the  fmn 
Libra,  O&ober. 

8.  VfjLvica, 
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8.  Vrßavica,  Scorpio  ; Vrß:vicamafa , November. 

9.  Dhanu , or  Dhanujfa , the  Bow  (not  the  bow- 
man)  ; Dhanumßßa , December. 

10.  Magara , or  Macara,  the  Whale  (Souffleur ) ; 
Magaramßa,  January. 

11.  Cumbha , a Water-pitcher,  a veflel  with  a 
narrow  neck,  the  fign  Aquarius  ■,  Cujnbbamafa, 
February. 

12.  Mina,  or  Malfya , Two  Fifli  ; Minamaßa , 
March. 

Anquetil  du  Perron  believes  that  the  Indians 
adopted  this  zodiac  from  the  Arabs ; but  Bayer  and 
Montucla  are  of  opinion  that  they  borrowed  it  from 
the  Greeks.  Sir  William  Jones,  however,  maintains 
that  all  nations  of  the  earth  were  acquainted  with 
the  zodiac  before  their  difperfion ; and  this  con- 
jedlure  appears  to  me  to  be  the  moft  probable  *. 

The  days  of  the  week  have  alfo  fignificative  ap- 
pellations,  as  follows : 

1.  Aadityanal , Suryanal  or  Suryavara , the  day  of 
the  fun,  Sunday. 

2.  Sbmanal,  Somavar a,  ‘ Tinguefoßoicia , Tinguelke- 
lami , the  day  of  the  moon,  lVIonday.  The  three 
firft  names  are  Malabar  ; the  laft  Tamulic. 

3.  Man  galanal,  C io  v anal,  Ciovavara , Ciovaßdcia , 

* Foiir  different  kinds  of  years  occur  in  fome  of  the  ancient 
Grantham  or  Samfcred  books.  One  confifts  of  3 55,  another  of 
365,  the  third  of  360,  and  the  fourth  of3  24  days.  Befides 
thefe,  there  is  alfo  the  year  of  Saturn,  or  Sbani,  which  always 
completts  its  courfe  in  twenty-nine  years  and  fix  montlis.  Like- 
wife  t Ire  year  of  Jupiter,  or  Brahafpadi , which  confifts  of  360 
days,  divided  into  tcn  montlis.  In  lome  of  the  Indian  provinces 
the  people  Hill  reckon  by  thefe  years.  This  varietv,  in  deter- 
mining  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  feems  to  fhew  that  the 
Brahmans  and  Samatuci  were  dihgent  obfervcrs  of  the  heayens 
in  very  ancient  pcriods.  rI  iie  orbits  of  the  planets  are  divided 
into  a cevtain  numbcr  of  Yogiatia,  tach  of  which  is  egual  to  a 
miLe.  Z?.  \ 
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is,  in  Malabar,  the  day  of  Mars,  Tuefday.  This 
Mars,  however,  was  not  a warrior,  but  a prieft  and 
counfellor  of  the  fun. 

4.  Bild  banal,  Budhavzra , Budhanaßicia,  Budha • 
kßlam /,  the  day  of  Mercury,  Wednefday  By  Mer. 
cury  the  Indians  underfland  alfo  a prieft  and  coun-- 
fellor  of  the  fun. 

5.  Brhafp^dinal , Brhafpadi-vara,  Vyaßicland  \ Vy- 
ajhakelami , the  day  of  Jupiter,  Thurfday.  The  ln-? 
dian  Jupiter  was  alfo  a pried  and  a poet. 

6.  Shukranal , Shukravära.  Vißonav  ra,  Velli &•* 
ßicia,  Vill'kelami , the  day  of  Venus,  Friday.  J he 
genius  of  this  planet  is  of  the  male  fex  ; and  is  a 
pried,  poet,  and  contemplative  philofopher. 

7.  Sbaninal,  Sbanivara , Panguml,  Sbaniaßoicla , 
Shanikehimi,  is  the  day  of  Saturn,  iraturday.  The 
genius  of  this  ftaris  fuppofed,  by  the  Indians  to  be 
an  old  man  inveded  with  the  priefthood,  who  pre^. 
fides  over  the  courfe  of  time,  and  devours  children, 
According  to  every  conjeöure,  this  is  merely  an 
allegorical  allufion,  by  which  they  mean  to  fliew 
that  a great  many  men  always  die  before  it  has 
qompleted  its  revolution,  which,  as  is  faid,  con- 
tinues  thirty-nine  years  fix  months  *. 

* It  is  very  renrarkable,  that  the  zodiac  of  the  Indians  con« 
tains  the  fame  figns  as  that  of  the  Greeks  and  other  weitern  na- 
tions:  that  thefe  figns  were,  in  part,  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  ; and 
that  the  feven  days  of  the  week,  which  Dio  Caffius,  lib.  xxxvii. 
fpeaks  of  as  an  ancient  eltablifhment  of  the  Egyptians,  are  named 
after  the  fame  detties  as  amowg  them.  The  Turks,  Perfians,  Tar- 
tars and  Chinefe  have  in  t hei r zodiac  a feries  of  figns  totally  dif- 
ferent, confequently  mult  have  derived  their  knowledge  from  a 
different  fource  ^ but  at  tl>c  fame  time  from  a people  who  had  ob« 
ferved  the  courfes  of  the  heavenlv  bodies,  and  who  had  endea- 
voured  to  compare  the  folar  year  with  the  lunar.  I cannot  help 
entertaining  an  idea  that  the  people  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
who  were  contidered  as  Etlnopjans,  were  the  firft  who  had  a know- 
ledge of  the  planets  and  heavenly  bodies ; and  that  their  know- 
ledge was  communicatcd  to  the  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Indi- 
ans, and  to  the  whole  Ealt.  F. 
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The  Indians  believe  that  the  world  was  Grcated 
under  the  fign  of  •>.  ries  ; and  therefore  they  begin, 
every  year,  on  the  commencement  of  April,  when 
the  fun  enters  into  that  fign,  a new  period,  accord- 
ing  to  which  they  determine  the  courfe  of  the  fun 
and  the  other  planets.  On  this  occafion  they  al- 
ways  hold  their  great  and  celebrated  feftival  of 
oftering  known  under  the  nafne  of  Yägä  A great 
many  Brahmans  aflemble  in  a tent  in  the  open  fields, 
and,  amidft  a variety  of  cerernonies  and  religious 
pra&ices,  ftrangle  a ram  which  is  confecräted  to  the 
fun  and  the  planets.  The  objeft  of  this  faerifice  is, 
that  the  genii  of  thefe  flars  inay  confer  good  for- 
tune  and  happinefs  on  their  worlhippers  during  the 
eourfe  of  the  new  year.  In  my  Syßefna  Brahma - 
tiicum  I have  given  a particular  defcription  of  this 
feftival. 

According  to  the  aflertion  of  Le  Gentil,  Bailly, 
De  la  L.-nde,  and  bonnerat,  the  Brahmans  ufe  a 
cycle  of  fixty  years,  reckoned  according  to  the  me- 
thod  of  the  Chaldeeans.  A period  of  24,000  years, 
they  fay,  is  neceffary  before  the  whole  hoft  of  the 
heavens,  together  will  all  the  fixed  llars  belonging 
to  thern,  can  perform  their  revolution  from  eaft  to 
weit.  Now,  as  the  motion  of  the  celeftial  fphere, 
in  the  courfe  of  fixty  years,  advances  fifty-four  nri- 
liutes  in  longitude,  it  thus  produces  the  above-men- 
tioned  cycle  of  fixty  years,  which  forms  a part  of 
the  24,000  years  which  muft  elapfe  before  the  whole 
rotation  of  the  heaven  is  completed. 

Mr.  S.  Davis,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
cycle  of  the  Brahmans  relates  merely  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  Rajha  (Jupiter.)  This  much  at  any  rate  is 
certain,  that  this  cycle  actually  occurs  in  the  altro- 
norny  of  the  Brahmans.  Walther,  Sonnerat,  and 
Father  Befchi  have  mentioned  the  different  appella- 
sions  of  the  fixty  years,  of  which  this  cycle  confilis. 
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in  the  Order  as  they  follow  each  other  *,  and  it  ap- 
pears,  that  fuch  years  are  exprefsly  quoted  in  the 
horofcopes  and  defcriptions  of  the  nativities^  of  the 
Indian  princes.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  this  cycle 
cxifled  in  the  Panda  nga  of  the  Brah?nans  at  Carnate , 
Malayala , Madura , and  Tanjaur.  This  Pandanga 
is  the  calendar  ufed  by  all  the  Brahmans  who  live 
towards  the  Eaft.  It  confifts  of  five  divifions,  as 
appears  by  its  narae,  which  is  compounded  of  fancia 
five,  and  anpa  a part.  The  firlt  contains  the  days 
of  the  inoon’s  increafe  and  decreafe  ; the  fecond,  the 
ufual  days  of  the  week  ; the  third,  the  conftella- 
tions,  with  an  account  of  the  moon’s  daily  pofition; 
the  fourth,  thofe  days  which  announce  good  or  bad 
fortune  ; and  the  fifth,  auguries  and  horofcopes,  to- 
gether  with  the  current  year  of  the  above-mentioned 
cycle  of  fixty  years. 

The  Brahmans  employ  alfo  another  period  called 
Mahayuga , which  they  determine  by  an  anomalif- 
tic  movement  of  the  whole  ftars,  which  ends  whea 
the  moon  together  with  her  apogeum  and  afcending 
nodes  are  in  conjunddion  with  the  fun  on  the  firlt 
day  of  April.  Repeated  obfervation  of  the  Harry 
heavens  gave  the  Brahmans  an  opportunity  of  re- 
•marking  that  the  courfe  of  the  ftars  was  in  a certain 
meafure  retarded  by  their  afcenfion  and  diftance  from 
the  earth.  They  calculated,  therefore,  this  retarda- 
tion,  and  found,  th  it,  fince  the  time  when  the  above 
pofition  of  all  the  fiars  took  place,  1,955,884,890 
years  muH  have  elapfed  ; and  that  2,564,115,110 
years  were  necelfary  to  produce  it  again.  This 
great  anomaliftic  period  of  the  revolution  of  the 
ftars,  which  they  call  Calpa , is  divided  into  four 
epojch3.  The  firft  is  called  Satayajuga,  the  age  of 
fruth  and  jultice,  or  the  golden  age  ; Preda^uga,  the 
fec.ond,  we  Ihould  call  the  filver  age;  the  third, 

Duaba- 
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Du.barayuga , is  the  brazen  age ; and  the  foul-thy 
Caliyuga,  the  iron  age. 


Years. 

The  Satyayüga  contains  1,728,000 

1 he  Tredayuga  - - 1,296,000 

The  Duabarayuga  - - * 864,000 

1 he  Caliyuga  - - 432,000 

The  whole  Calpa , comprehending  the  Sandbi  *, 
lafts  4,320,000,000  years. 


Of  all  the  Eufopean%  no  one,  as  far  as  I know, 
has  placed  in  a cleaTer  light  this  fubjecl,  as  well  as 
the  whole  Brabmanic  aftronomy,  fo  difficult  to  be 
explained,  than  Mr.  Samuel  Davis  ff.  From  his 
explanation,  founded  upon  Indian  manufcripts,  it 
evidently  appears  that  the  above  periods,  as  well  as 
the  divifion  of  the  different  ages  into  a certain  num- 
ber  of  years,  is  not  a poetical  fiäion,  but  a real 
aftronomical  period,  founded  upon  the  hypothefis, 
that  fo  many  thoufands  of  years,  which  form  the 
Calpa , are  requifite  before  all  the  celeftial  bodies  can 
be  found  together  in  the  above  pofition  ; which  how- 
ever  has  never  yet  exifled.  M.  Bailly  was  there- 
fore  in  a great  error  when  he  endeavoured  to  prove, 
from  the  aftronomical  calculations  of  the  Brahmans, 
that  the  world  is  much  older  than  it  is  according  to 
the  chronology  of  Mofes  J. 

We 

* Sandbi,  or  Sandbya,  is  the  time  vfhen  day  nftd  night  horder 
on  each  otlier,  the  morning  and  evtning  twilight,  fays  Mr»  Sa-' 
muel  Davis  ; to  whofe  diflertation  1 am  indtbted  for  the  above- 
calculation.  A. 

•j*  See,  on  this  fubjeft,  the  AßcJ.c  Refeatches , vol.  ii.  § i$> 
p.  225,  On  the  Aßrnnonücal  Computations  of  the  Hindoos  ; and  § 1 6-' 
p.  289,  On  the  Antiquity  nf  the  Indian  Zodiach,  by  "W  • Jones  ; alfo 
Sonnerat,  Voyages aux  Indes,  vol.  ii.  b.  ^.p.  178.  and  p.  201.  A. 

J The  firft  aftronomical  obfervations  in  India  werc  made  in  ine 

■year  1181  before  the  birtli  of  Chrift.  It  is  evident,  therefoie, 

1 that 
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We  are  rold  by  Strabo,  in  the  fifteenth  book  of 
his  Geography,  that  the  ßrahmans  admitted,  as  a 
thing  well  known,  that  the  earth  was  of  a Ipherical 
figure ; and  indeed  they  are  aclually  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  principle.  They  divide  the  dia- 
meter  of  it  into  a handred  and  fixty  equal  parts, 
which  they  call  Togiana.  When  they  wilh  to  deter- 
mine  the  degree  of  latitude  under  which  a place  lies, 
they  etnploy  the  Palabhä , that  is,  the  fhadow  pro- 
jedled  by  the  gnomon  of  a dial,  placed  in  a perpen» 
dicular  direbtion,  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  hin 
is  on  the  equator.  The  longitude,  called  Defoän- 
dara , they  determine  by  ecliples  of  the  raoon  ; and  it 
is  reckoned  front  the  firlt  meridian,  which  molf  of 
the  Brahmans  make  to  pafs  through  the  weitern 
extremity  of  the  illand  Lanca  or  Ceylon.  rl  he  place 
where  it  does  fo  is  called  Sa'mala,  and  is  probably 
a mountain  on  the  coaft  of  Pefcaria^  which  is  adja- 
cent  to  that  illand  ; at  leaft  we  have  reafon  to  con- 
clude  fo  from  this  circumltance,  that  the  coalt  of 
Pefcaria  is  called  in  the  Samfcred  language  SaläL 
babii.  We'know  from  the  Indian  mythology,  that 
Rama  fthe  Indian  Bacchus,  or  the  Sun,)  went  to  the 
firfl:  meridian  in  Lanca,  when  he  wilhed  to  expel 
Ravana  the  king  of  the  night  ; and  that,  for  this 
purpofe,  he  palfed  over  the  bridge  Rama , which  is 
properly  nothing  elfe  than  afand-bank,  that  ajfords 
a palfage  from  Pefcaria  to  Lanca.  Here  then  in 
the  illand  of  Lanca  is  the  firfl  meridian,  where,  ac- 
cording  to  the  idea  of  the  Brahmans,  immediately 
after  midnight  the  natural  day  begins  to  appear, 
and  then  diffufes  itfelf  earlier  or  later  over  all  the 
other  places  towards  the  eaft  or  the  well,  according 
as  they  lie  under  anearer  or  moreremote  degree  of 

that  the  Indians  are  among  the  oldeft  a(lranomei-3.  See  ihcAß- 
atic  R-Jearchct,  vol.ii.  p.  393.  A. 


longitude. 
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longitude.  Thereare,  however,  various  othcrpIaCeS 
which  the  Brahmans  make  their  firft  meridian  to 
pafs  through  : fuch,  for  example,  as  Avänii,  a town 
in  the  country  of  the  Marattas. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar  reckoa 
the  hours  of  the  day  and  the  night  from  the  rifing 
and  fetting  of  the  fun.  Thus  they  fay,  in  the  firft 
Näliga  (hour)  of  the  day  ; in  the  fecond  Näliga  of 
the  night,  &c.  bew  of  the  Indians  reckon  the 
hours  from  noon.  The  duration  of  time,  called 
Räla,  or  Mulurta , is  reckoned  by  the  breathings  of 
a perfon  in  health.  Six  breathings  make  a Vinälica , 
or  minute  ; fixtv  Vinälica  make  a Danda  ; and  fixty 
Dan  da,  Dina,  or  Näliga , form  one  Nakfhatraväl , that 
is,  a natural  day  ; and  thirty  fuch  Nakjha' ranal  make 
a Maja,  or  aftronomical  month. 

In  Malabar  the  day  and  night  confift  of  fixty 
Näliga,  whkh  together,  according  to  the  Italian 
niethod  of  reckoning  time,  amount  to  twenty-four 
hours.  1 he  night  is  divided  into  four  Tajna,  or 
watches  ; fo  that  the  two  firlt  laft  tili  midnight,  and 
the  other  two  tili  morning.  There  is  a ftmilar 
divifion  of  the  day.  Thefe  watches  have  not  beert 
borrowed  from  military  regulations ; but  were  firft 
eilablifired  by  the  Brahmans  employed  in  celeftial 
obfervations. 

1 he  hours  in  the  Samfcred  language  are  called 
Shalkjhana  ; in  the  Tamulic  and  Malabar,  Näliga  ; 
in  the  Nepalic,GZw/>«;  and  inHindoftan,  Palä.  They 
are  announced  from  the  fummits  of  the  pagodas,  or 
heatheti  temples,  by  beating  upon  copper  bafons, 
the  found  of  which  cant  be  heard  at  a great  diftance. 
Is  it  not  poftible  that  thefe  bafons  or  copper  vefi'elsi 
which  were  employed  for  this  purpofe  in  the  earlieft 
üges,  may  have  given  rife  to  the  invention  of  our 
bells  ? On  ferne  pagodas  the  hours  are  announced 
by  mcans  of  a large  cow’s  horn,  which  emits  a itrong 
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and  penetrating  found.  Some  reckon  the  time  by 
water-cloc.ks,  and  others  by  lamps ; fome  by  the 
polition  of  the  fun,  and  others  by  the  flux  and  re- 
ilux  of  the  fea,  which,  when  the  moon  is  vifible,  they 
can  determine  with  wonderful  accuraey.  Here  and 
there  may  be  found  a few  Indians  who  make  ufe  of 
the  Berofian  clocks. 

The  aftronomical  year  of  the  Indians  confifts  of 
365  days,  fix  hours,  twelve  minutes  and  thirty  fe- 
conds.  When  this  divifion  and  the  aftronomical 
tables  of  the  Brahmans  are  clofely  examined,  it  ap- 
pears  that  they  agree  perfectly  with  the  Egyptian, 
Chaldean  and  Babylonian  ; and  that  they  were  long 
known  among  them  before  the  origin  of  the  Alex- 
andrian  fchool,  from  which  Anquetil  du  Perron  de- 
duces  the  aftronomical  knowledge  of  the  Brahmans. 

The  Indian  books  which  treat  of  aftronomy 
are : 

1.  The  Sürya  Sidhanda , that  is,  obfervations  of 
the  fun. 

2.  Soma  Sidhanda , obfervations  of  the  moon. 

3.  Vafhißa  Sidhanda , obfervations  of  Vaß:ißa. 

4 Graba  laghava , obfervations  of  the  ftars. 

5.  Grahanamala , or  a catalogue  of  eclipfes. 

The  aftrological  books  of  the  Indians  are  : 

1.  Giodijha  Shaftra , that  is,  the  fcience  of  cafting 
horofcopes,  and  obferving  the  condellations. 

2.  Giadagarnava , that  is,  the  light  by  the  help 
of  which  one  can  difcover  what  is  good  or  bad  in 
the  hour  of  a perfon’s  nativity. 

3.  Kramad'tpiga : Inftructions  for  the  knowledge 
of  good  or  bad  adlions  ; the  produftion  of  which' 
depends  on  the  conftellations. 

4.  Subudid'tpiga  : lnftrudtions  how  to  perform 

ablutions  and  purifications  by  obferving  the  revolu- 
tion  of  the  heavens. 
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In  the  fcientific  writings  of  the  Brahmans,  aftro-' 
nomy  is  treated  in  a manner  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  fo  called  Purana , or  ancient  hiftories. 

T he  latter  contain  nothing  but  a multitude  of  in- 
fipid  fahles,  the  foundation  of  which  is  aflronoiny ; 
but  which  are  entirely  deftitute  of  probability.  An- 
quetil,  Bailly,  and  other  learned  men  have  how- 
ever  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  fo  far  mifled  by  them, 
as  to  confider  the  aflronomy  of  the  Brahmans  in  a 
very  erroneous  point  of  view. 

Befides  the  folar  year,  the  Indians  have  alfo  a 
particular  lunar  year,  which,  according  to  the  tef- 
timony  of  Curtius  *,  was  introduced  in  the  earlieft 
periods,  and  by  which  molt  of  them  at  prefent  are 
accuflomed  to  form  their  computations.  Some  of 
the  inhahitants  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar  reckon,  as 
we  do  in  Europe,  by  folar  years  j and  adopt  our 
Annum  expunffionis,  or  leap-year,  which  they  call 
Kuttucala.  Others  reckon  as  we  do,  but  differ  from 
us  in  regard  to  the  days  of  the  month ; as  they  in- 
creafe  or  leffen  them  without  making  any  Variation 
in  the  number  of  the  months.  Their  month  be- 
gins  arter  the  feventh  and  before  the  twelfth  day  of 
ours,  and  confequently  ends  fome  days  later.  This 
difference,  however,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  autho- 
rity  of  the  king  or  government,  but  depends  merely 
on  the  aftronomical  obfervations  of  this  or  that 
aitronomical  fe6f  and  fchool,  oneof  which  reckons 
one  way,  and  another  in  a different. 

That  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  lunar 
months  of  the  Indians,  I fhall  here  give  the  names 
of  the  twenty-feven  conflellations  which  the  moon 
paffes  through  every  month,  and  to  which  parti* 
cular  regard  has  been  paid  in  this  divifion  of  time« 


* Lib.  viii.  cap.  17. 
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Sir  William  Jones  has  tranfcribed  them  in  the 
Bengal  language  j but  I fhall  employ  the  Malabar 
and  Tamulic. 


Some  add  alfo  the  twenty-eighth,  Abhijit.  Mr» 
Sonnerat  has  totally  mutilated  thefe  names,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  fecond  volume  ofhis  Voyages. 
I have  written  them  exaftly  as  they  are  pronounced 
in  Italian.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare  them  with  the  Bengalo-Samfcredamic  appella- 
tions,  which  Sir  William  Jones  has  publilhed,  will 
find  that  they  entirely  correfpond  with  them,  and 
that  the  Brahmans  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  under- 
(fand  the  Samfcred  as  well  as  the  Brahmans  of  Ben- 
gal and  at  Benares  *. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  Indians,  the 
nloon  continues  in  each  of  thefe  conflellations  dur- 
ing  the  period  of  fixty  Malabar  Naligas,  or  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  their  calculations  the  Indians  do 
not  take  into  account  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon* 
but  reckon  only  thofe  of  her  increafe  and  decreafe. 


i.  Aßovadu 


2.  Bharaiii , 

3.  Kdrtiga , 

4.  Roh  an) , 

5.  Mügaira , 

6.  Tiruzädira, 

7.  Punarda , 

8.  Aylya , 

9.  Magha, 

10.  Pura> 

1 1 . Puya, 

12.  IJttaray 

13.  Atta , 

14.  Citira , 


24.  Ciadeya , 

25.  Puraviruttädi , 

26.  JJttaraviruttädi , 

27.  Ir  ab  a di. 


15.  GW/, 

16.  Vifoaggha , 

17.  Anila , 

18.  Trketta , 

19.  Mula , 

20.  Puräda , 
ai.  Uttardda , 

22.  Tiruvonna , 

23.  Avitta , 


4 Sec  the  Aßatic  Refearches,  vol.  ii.  § xvi.  p.  289. 
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Full  moon  is  called  in  the  Samfcred  language  Pür- 
mimä,  or  Vclutavä , the  white  moon.  New  moon  is 
called  Amava  or  Carttaväva , that  is,  the  new,  the 
black  moon ; becaufe  at  that  time  fhe  is  not  quite 
vifible.  As  loon  as  full  or  new  moon  is  paft,  they 
begin  to  reckon  in  the  following  maniter  : Pra- 
thema , the  firft  day  after  new  or  full  moon  ; Duidia , 
the  fecond  ; Tridta , the  third  ; Ciadrtti , the  fourth; 
Penciami , the  fifth  ; Sbafdi , the  fixth  ; Saptami , the 
feventh  ; Aßodami , the  eighth  ; Navanu,  the  ninth ; 
Daßjajn),  the  tenth  ; Egadaßoi , the  eleventh  ; Dvä- 
drijhi,  the  twelfth  ; Ti rayodaßi , the  thirteenth  ; Cia- 
durdaßoi , the  fourteenth.  Her  increafe  is  called 
PurvripAJha,  and  her  decreafe  Abarakßoa,  that  is, 
the  fore-part  and  hind-part  of  the  moon.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  above  method  of  reckoning,  a lunar 
month  feems  to  confift  of  fourteen  days : two  fuch 
lunar  months  and  two  days  make  a folar  *. 

1 he  feflivals  of  the  Indians,  according  to  the 
lunar  calendar,  are  edablilhed  in  the  following  Or- 
der : 

I.  In  Purnima , the  month  of  March,  the  feftival 
of  the  goddefs  Bbngavadi  is  celebrated,  which,  next 
to  that  of  the  fun,  when  a ram  is  facrificed,  is  the 
moft  celebrated  of  all.  The  principal  part  of  the 
foleinnity  is,  that  the  Brahmans,  in  honour  of  the 
moon,  prefent  a large  offering,  which  they  call 
Sdmayäga  (the  moon-effering).  On  this  occafion 
they  bruife  certain  aromatic  herbs,  and  prepare 
front  their  juice  a particular  kind  of  beverage,  which 
they  partake  of,  repeating  at  the  fame  time  a great 
number  of  private  forms  of  prayer,  called  Mandra. 
Thefe  Mandras  always  end  with  the  words  Om  or 

* Compare  with  the  above  the  calendar  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans,  publifhed  at  Bade  in  1545,  by  Lilio  Gregorio  Gi- 
raldo.  It  will  there  be  feen  that  the  calendar  of  the  Brahmans 
has  a ftriking  fimilitude  to  the  ancient  calendar  of  the  Greeks.  A. 
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Svaha,  which  fignify,  Be  it  fo,  or  Amen  ! Happi- 
nefs,  health,  and  profperity,  be  thine  ! For  ex- 
ainple : Pranane  Svaha  ; Abane  Svaha ; Samane 
Svaha  ; Vyana  Svaha  : — that  is : Profit , May  it  do 
thee  good,  Spirit  of  Life  ( Präna ) ! Profit , &c. 
Spirit  of  thofe  below  (Abana) ! Profit , &c.  Spirit 
of  Breathing!  Profit , & c.  Spirit  of  Sight  ! Profit , 
&c.  Spirit  of  Hearing! — Thefe,  in  all  probability, 
are  the  five  fpirits  which  the  Egyptians  worfhipped, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Origen  in  his  fifth  book 
againft  Celfus  ; and  to  which  they  added,  befides 
others,  Crepitus  Vertris . This  feflival  is  always 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  March,  on  the  firll: 
Monday  after  the  equinox.  I had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  it  at  Muttam , Airuvandaram^  and  Craga - 
vor.  The  concourfe  of  people  on  thefe  occafions 
is  immenfe.  Through  religious  zeal,  the  Indians 
bring  with  them  a great  many  cocks,  and  give  them 
to  the  Brahmans,  who  flaughter  thefe  animals  be* 
fore  the  door  of  the  temple  of  Bhagavad),  and  be- 
fprinkle  the  earth  with  their  blood.  1 he  attributes 
of  this  deity  have  been  fully  explained  already. 

II.  The  fecond  lunar  feaft  is  called  Egadajhi,  or 
EgoißPi,  becaufe  it  always  falls  on  the  eleventh  day 
on  which  the  moon  either  increafes  or  decreafes. 
On  this  day,  all  women  who  have  been  delivered 
in  the  courfe  of  the  week,  or  who  approach  the 
time  of  their  delivery  ; all  barren  females,  or  thofe 
who  fuffer  from  a fupprellion  of  the  menfes  ; like- 
vvife  all  patients  who  have  been  cured  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  all  fifhermen  and  farmers,  muft  obferve 
a ft  riet  fall  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Bhagavadi. 
All  thefe  people  are  fully  convinced  that  the  moon 
affifts  women  in  labour,  expels  the  fever  of  the 
ftnall-pox,  promotes  the  growth  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  is  propitious  to  fifliing,  and  bas  an  effeft  on 
jpejiltrual  purification.  They  repair,  therefore,  very 
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early,  as  I had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  feveral 
times  at  Fetra  d*  Alva  and  Barcale , either  to  the  fea, 
or,  as  circumftances  may  ferve,  to  fome  river  or 
pond,  where  they  perform  their  ufual  ablutions, 
and  tlien  caufe  a half-inoon,  or  fome  other  facred 
mark  which  has  a fymbolical  relation  to  the  moon, 
to  be  painted  on  their  foreheads.  When  this  is 
done,  they  haften  to  the  temple  of  Bhagavadi  / 
bring  her  an  offering  of  coco-nuts,  rice,  butter, 
pepper,  flowers,  and  other  vegetables ; depofit  all 
thefe  before  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  pray  to  the 
goddefs  with  uplifted  hands.  On  this  day  they  are 
not  allowed  to  take  the  leaft:  nourifhment  before 
fun-fet ; and  even  then  they  rauft  ufe  nothing  but 
boiled  rice,  fruit,  pulfe,  and  water.  Milk,  fifh, 
and  betel,  are  ftri&ly  forbidden  during  thefe  fafts. 

Thefe  devotees,  and  particularly  the  philofophers 
among  them,  have  an  uncommon  dexterity  in  ob-r 
ferving  the  phafes  and  afpeds  of  the  moon,  and  of 
foretelling  from  them  the  changes  of  the  weather. 
"When  the  moon  is  obfcured  by  a cloud,  and  it  be- 
gins  to  lighten,  they  regulate  their  predidions  by 

ihe  following  rule : 

\ 

Vadaya  calila  vidyul  atabayädi  lohint 
Pida  vrPß  'aya  vigneya . 

That  is : “ When  the  lightning  appears  of  a dark 
blue  colour,  it  prognofticates  wind  : if  it  be  very 
red,  drought  will  follow  : if  it  has  a yellow  ap- 
pearance,  it  denotes  rain.”  All  the  phyfical  and 
aftronornical  obfervations  commonly  afcribed  to 
Zoroaßer , or  Zerdufi , have  originated  properly  from 
the  Indian  Shamanai , and  agree  perfedly  with  the 
obfervations  of  the  modern  ßrahmans. 

III.  The  third  feftival  is  celebrated  merely  by  fe- 
males,  at  the  time  when  the  moon  is  in  the  con- 
ftellation  Firwvädira , which  always  happens  in  the 

fixth 
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fixth  lunar  month.  The  origin  of  this  feftival  iS 
thus  related  in  the  Indian  mythology  • Shi-va,  that 
is,  the  good , (a  facred  name  given  to  the  folar  deity,) 
once  burnt  the  god  Ramadeva,  (the  Cupid  ol  tne 
Indians,)  and  deprived  him  of  life.  l^he  death  ot 
this  beautiful  boy  made  a deep  itnpreiüon  ot  griet 
on  the  heart  of  the  goddefs  Parvadi , the  lunar 
deity,  or  wife  of  Shiva.  She  requelled,  therefore, 
in  the  rnoft  earnell  manner,  that  her  hufband  would 
reftore  him  to  life  ; which  he  at  length  did..  In 
remembrance  of  this  remarkable  event,  the  princi- 
pal  Indian  women  fubjedl  themfelves  to  ftricf  fafl- 
ing ; and  at  the  fame  time  offer  to  Paryadi  milk, 
fruit,  rice,  flowers,  and  bananas,  to  give  her  to 
underfland  that  they  entertain  a grateful  remem- 
brance of  her  interceffion,  by  which  Ramadeva 
was  again  reflored  to  life.  On  this  day  the  Indian 
women  perform  a peculiar  kind  of  dance  called 
* Piruvädiraattam . Many  of  them  alfo  are  accul- 
tomed  to  amufe  themfelves  in  a fwing and  this 
praclice  feems  to  have  a particular  relation  to  the 
divine  worfhip  of  the  fun  and  the  moon.  1 he  ele- 
ments  which  were  animated  by  thefe  two  planets 
are : -Aghni  *,  fire  ; Bbu , or  Bhumi , the  earth  ; 
Gela,  water  ; Vayu,  air } and  dgäßoa,  the  jether.— 
Sonie  of  the  Pagans  form  fuch  grovelling  ideas  of 
the  Deity,  that  they  conlider  the  earth  as  his  body, 

* Tn  page  317,  the  author  enumerated  feveral  Indian  word9 
which  have  a great  fimilarity  to  Latin  \vo;ds  of  the  fame  iignm- 
cation  ; and  here  wc  have  another  inilance  in  aghni,  ignis,  hrc. 
I (hall  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  feveral  Lulnja- 
nian  words  have  a great  affin  ity  to  the  Latin,  ’l  hns  awis,  oyis, 
alheep;  Dezvas,  Deus,  God;  dautis,  den«,  a tootli  ; fenu,  le, 
nex,  an  old  man;  arru , aro,  1 plough  ; w rs,  vir,  a man  ; g.rt- 
tis,  gentilis,  a relation  ; rojj'a,  ros,  dew  ; cngis,  anguis,  a lnake  ; 
iutui,  lupus,  a wolf ; naktis,  nnx,  nodis,  the  night  ; tu,  tu, 
thou  ; trys,  tres,  three.  Bus  Dieras  dant.s,  aus  Diewas  uuncs ; 
dat  Deus  dcntes,  dat  Deus  panem. 
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the  aii  as  1 j is  fkin,  water  as  his  tongue,  fire  as  his 
eyes,  and  the  asther  as  his  ears  *. 

IV.  The  fourth  grand  feftiväl,  celebrated  in  Ma* 
leyala , is  called  Onam , and  happens  always  in  the 
month  of  September,  on  the  day  of  new  moon. — 
About  the  i oth  of  September  the  rain  ceafes  in 
Malabar.  All  nature  feems  then  as  if  renovated : 
the  flowers  again  Ihoot  up,  and  the  trees  bloom : 
in  a Word,  this  feafon  is  the  fame  as  that  which  the 
Europeans  call  fpring.  This  feflival  feems,  there- 
fore,  to  have  been  inftituted  for  the  purpofe  of  foli- 
citing  front  the  gods  a happy  and  fruitful  year.  It 
continues  eight  days,  and  during  that  time  the  In- 
dians are  accuftomed  to  adorn  their  houfes  with 
flowers,  and  to  daub  thein  over  with  cow’s  düng ; 
becaufe  the  cow,  as  already  obferved,  is  a facred 
animal  dedicated  to  the  goddefs  Lalßmi , the  Ceres 
of  the  Indians.  On  this  occafion  they  alfo  put  on 
new  clothes,  throw  afide  all  their  old  earthen  wäre, 
and  fupply  its  place  by  new.  The  men,  particu- 
iarly  thofe  who  are  young,  form  themfelves  into 
two  parties,  and  fltoot  at  each  other  with  arrows. 
I hefe  arrows  are  blunted,  but  exceedingly  flrong  ; 
and  are  difcharged  with  fuch  force,  that  a confide- 
rable  number  are  generally  wounded  on  both  fides. 
Thefe  games  have  a great  likenefs  to  the  Cercalia 
and  Juvenalia  of  the  ancient  Creeks  and  Romans. 

About  this  time  the  god  Vi/hnu  is  accuftomed, 
as  the  Pagans  pretend,  to  pay  a vifit  to  the  earth, 
and  to  wander  about  under  a thoufand  forms,  in 
order  to  obferve  in  what  flate  terreflrial  afiairs  are  : 
whether,  for  example,  there  has  been  a good  har- 
veft  ; whether  princes  rule  their  dominions  pro- 

* Compare  with  this  ohfervation  a paflage  in  Eufeb.  Pr<rp. 
piano,  üb.  iii.  p.  102.  which  may  ferve  as  a proof  that  Or- 
pheus and  his  cotemporaries  entettained  the  like  rüde  concep- 
tipns  of  the  Deity.  A. 
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perly ; and  other  things  of  the  like  kind.  They 
prepare,  therefore,  in  honour  of  Vißnu , a large 
vvheel,  which  is  the  fymbol  of  this  god,  made 
of  flowers,  and  place  it  in  the  fcre-court  of  their 
houfes.  Düring  my  refidence  at  Rämapurata  I 
had  feveral  times  an  opportunity  of  feeing  fuch 
wheels,  which  are  called  Ciacra , in  the  habitations 
of  the  Brahmans.  They  thereby  fhevv,  in  a very 
ingenious  manner,  that,  the  rainy  feafon  being 
over,  the  fun  is  again  on  the  point  of  approach- 
ing,  and  about  to  refume  his  dominion  as  it  were 
anew. 

Befides  thefe  grand  feftivals,  there  are  feveral 
others  ; fuch  as  the  Shivaratri , or  the  night  of 
Shiva  ; in  which  the  Phallophoria  ceremonies,  that 
lelate  to  the  worlhip  of  the  Lingam , are  celebrated. 
This  feftival,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  is  held  al- 
ways  in  March,  when  the  fun  enters  the  laft  ftgn 
of  the  zodiac,  or  Pifces.  On  this  occafion  all  the 
inhabitants  of  both  fexes  haften  in  great  numbers 
to  the  tempie  of  Shiva , or  Mahadeva  ; remain 
there  the  whole  night ; fing  all  forts  of  indecent 
fongs  in  honour  of  the  Lingam ; go  a hundred 
times  in  folemn  proceftion  either  around  the  tempie 
or  around  a tree,  under  which  the  Lingam  is 
placed;  and  carry  about  with  them,  at  the  iame 
time,  a wooden  reprefentation  of  the  Lingam , 
amidft  dancing  and  iinging.  Thefe  circular  per- 
ambulations  have  an  allufion  to  the  circle  which  the 
fun  defcribes  in  his  courfe  through  the  zodiac,  and 
the  Lingam  reprefents  the  Creative  power  of  that 
luminary. 

In  the  month  of  December  is  celebrated  the  fef- 
tival  of  the  five  brothers,  Pando , whom  the  god 
Krißma  delivered  from  the  oppreflion  of  their  uncle 
Kaurava,  pr  Kuru , as  he  is  called  by  Mr.  Wil- 
kins. 
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Mafu  Ubaväja  is  a feftival  obferved  by  the  devout 
every  month,  and  in  which  they  ufe  nothing  but  a 
little  fruit,  herbs,  and  roots.  By  means  of  this 
feftival  they  hope  to  obtain  forgivenefs  of  their 
fins,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a tranquil  and  happy 
pafiage  into  the  other  world. 

The  feftival  of  Sarafuadi , who,  as  the  goddefs  of 
mufic  and  the  fciences,  is  high  ly  honoured  by  the 
Indians,  I fhall  pafs  over  in  filence,  to  avoid  being 
too  prolix  ; as  well  as  feveral  other  fmall  feftivals, 
which  have  been  introduced  only  among  a few  cafts 
or  clafles  *. 

It  appears  from  thefe  laws,  which  are  in  general 
nfe ; from  the  religious  pra&ices  of  the  Brahmans, 
the  origin  and  attributes  of  their  duties ; from  their 
divifion  of  time,  their  feftivals,  and  their  calendar  j 
from  the  many  conical  and  pyramidal  buildings 
found  in  India ; from  the  etymology  of  various 
Samfcred  words,  and  from  many  other  circum- 
flances,  that  the  Indians  are  a very  old  people, 
whofe  chara&er  has  a ftriking  refemblance  to  that 
of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Perfian  Magi. 
Sir  William  Jones  was  induced,  therefore,  to  con- 
jeäure  that  a great  emigration  rauft  have  taken 
place  in  the  twelfth  Century,  before  the  bir.th  of 
Chrift,  by  which  the  religion  and  religious  prac- 
tices,  as  well  as  the  arts  and  fciences,  of  foreign 
nations,  were  conveyed  from  Egypt  to  India.  Ac- 
cording  to  my  refearches,  and  the  teftimony  of  the 

* Among  the  folemnities  eftablifhed  by  the  Brahmans  on  the 
coaßs  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  the  dedication  of  their  tem- 
ples,  which  is  renewed  every  year,  deferves  alfo  to  be  mentioned. 
On  this  occafton  they  are  accuftomed  to  ornament  the  goturas,  or 
turrets,  with  a number  of  lights  and  lamps,  in  the  lame  manner 
as  is  done  in  China  during  the  feaft  of  Lanterns.  We  may  add, 
likewife,  the  feftival  of  Ciangu , or  the  Horn,  on  which  the  god 
fifitiu  always  blows  when  Nature  is  about  to  renew  tlie  bufinefs 
of  creation,  A. 
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mofl  refpeflable  authors,  the  origin  of  all  thefe 
inventions  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  fucceffbrs  of 
the  Noachites,  v/ho  firft  fettled  in  the  province  of 
Kurdtßan , and  thence  fpread  themfeives  to  ladia 
and  other  places. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

i , T,  * 

- ^ ‘ ~ f 


Poetry,  Architetture , and  other  Sciences  of 
the  Indians. 


It  is  a certain  truth,  long  known,  that  the  art  of 
poetry  flouiiflied  in  the  earlieft  periods  among  the 
eaflern  nations..  Thus  the  Ilebrews  had  their 
hymns,  and  their  populär  fongs,  long  before  they 
were  acquainted  with  any  method  of  comniitting 
their  thoughts  to  writing.  As  a proof  that  they  had 
roade  confiderable  progrefs  in  this  art,  I need  men- 
tion  only  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  ancient  Song 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Mofes.  it 
may  be  readily  conjeflured  that  the  Indians  alfo,  a 
people  who  attained  fooner  to  cultivation  than  many 
others,  were  not  deftitute  of  poetry  fome  thoufands 
of  years  ago  ; and  indeed  feveral  pieces  which  be- 
long  to  that  period  are  füll  extant.  Of  this  kind 
are  fome . War  Songs,  which  celebrate  the  exploits 
and  heroic  deeds  performed  by  the  god  Räma,  the 
Indian  Bacchus,  in  the  ifland  of  Lancat  or  Oeyloii. 
They  contain  panegyrics  on  the  firft  Indian  warriors 
and  heroes,  on  the  love  of  one’s  country,  on  the 
\irtues  of  the  people,  and  the  happy  condition  of 
India  during  the  remotefl  periods ; all  objects 
■which  give  full  fcope  to  the  imagination,  and  ani- 
mate  the  foul  with  a defire  of  achieving  fplendid 
actions.  1 he  reader  will  be  better  enabled  to  form 
an  idea  of  thefe  different  kinds  of  poetry  froni  the 
following  fpecimens  : 


WAR- 
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WAR-SONG  IN  THE  SAMSCRED  LANGUAGE. 

Mada  gagia  p^danandam  Viggbna  vicefha  dakfham 
Saraiigia  bliava  giayam  bharadi  foma  mifliam 
Nificiara  cula  cäläm  Raghavam  giana  kinciam 
Pradidinam  anubhaktya  nauinivanmica  maryain. 

5 

That  is : 

« To  him  who  fubdued  the  warlike  hofts  and  the 
elephants,  who  overcame  every  obftacle  ; 

“ To  him  who  was  condudted  thence  in  triumph 
by  his  fpoufe,  the  ruler  of  the  moon ; 
tc  To  him  who  frightened  away  the  nodturnal  mon- 
fters,  the  conqueror  Raghäva  ( Rama ), 

« Be  daily  praife  and  adorationl — Yes,  adoration 
be  to  him,  the  Lord  1” 

WAR-SONG  IN  THE  MALABAR  LANGUAGE. 

I. 

Uttama  purana  purufliende  ciaridanam 
Uttamamidadi  Ragghu  nayaga  ciaritram 
Bhaktiyödu  ciolluvadinna  tuniyuenen 
Mukti  padam-eguga  namuka  Hari  Rama. 

<c  I begin  to  fing  the  ancient  deeds  of  the  god 
Vilhnu,  the  lord  deicended  from  the  race  of  Raghu ! 
And,  that  1 may  be  able  to  relate  them  in  a worthy 
manner,  do  thou  thyfelf  infpire  my  fong,  O Han 
RamaR' 

II. 

Rükfhafa  culädhipadi  Ravana  bhuyoklhmati 
Kanalil  vinnu  fhalum-a  tri  dafha  pali 
Pal  cadalil  m^vinna  pnriinna  purufliende 
Kal  caladipettu  bhuvi  vinnu  LIari  Kama. 

“ The  three  worlds,  the  gods,  and  we  unfortu- 
nate  men,  have  fallen  under  the  fiery  hand  of  Rä - 
vana,  the  giant  king.  Free  us  again,  ü thou  that 
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fitteft  in  the  fea  of  milk  ! We  implore  it,  fcroftrate 
at  thy  feet,  O Hat  i Rama  !’* 

III. 

IWidhava  geyka,  Madhu  Sulane  gevoit 
Tadhi  ciamanaya  bhava  nila  ghana  dhama 
Sadhu  ge  na  palanäni  bhocla  nagarafmal 
Pähi  gegadhlfhvara  namoftu  Haiu  Rama. 

% €C  Deftroy,  deftroy,  O Mädhava  ! dedroy  the 
giant  Madhu  ! Thou,  who  in  battle  exerteft  thy 
force  like  the  burfting  thunder,  free  us,  free  the 
world,  from  this  ped  of  hell ! To  thee  alone  belongs 
praife  and  adoration,  O Hari  Rama/” 

This  poem  relates  to  the  fixth  apparition  of 
Vijhnu,  during  which  he  fhewed  himfelf  as  Bacchus, 
whom  the  Indians  call  Hari  Rara.  Modhava  is 
called  Vißrni,  becaufe  he  is  married  to  the  goddefs 
Afä  or  Lakjhmi.  During  his  fixth  appearance,  he 
married  the  goddefs  Sida,  the  Ariadne  of  the 
Greeks,  and  took  the  field  againft  Rr.v.wa,  the 
king  of  the  night,  and  the  giants,  monfters  pro- 
duced  by  the  night,  who  at  that  time  inhabited 
the  ifland  of  Lanca.  Madhu  was  one  of  Vßnu’s 
moi  tal  enemies,  and  a fworn  friend  of  Rav^na, 
During  his  three  firfl  apparitions,  Vijhnu  fupported 
his  characler,  as  the  ruler  of  the  waters,  by  faving 
the  world  from  being  overwhelmed  at  the  period  of 
the  general  deluge.  Here,  however,  he  is  repre* 
fented  as  the  genius  who  rules  the  fun,  and  who' 
combats  and  fubdues  the  night,  together  with  ali 
her  jprogeny. 
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ANOTHER  MALABAR  SONG. 
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I.  . 

Shuga  tarunni  manniyum  manni  maguda  malighe 
Ciolledo  ciolledo  Krlhna  lit  - amrdam 
Sngha  vibhavam  adiladhigam-iha  nahi  rtamukahd 
Dugghanguel  agämbiloke  ninghi  tulom. 

“ Young,  delicate,  female- papagay  * ! Thou  joy 
and  delight  of  mankind  ! Kelate,  O relate  the  noble 
deeds  of  the  god  Krijhna  ! Enliven  our  hearts  by 
thy  fong!  and  banift»  every  care  which  diftra&s  our 
minds,  in  Order  that  it  may  flee  from  us  ! 

II.  Stier- 

* Shuga  tarunni  fignifies,  in  the  Samfcred,  the  female  papagaj, 
the  fymbul  of  Saraßvadi,  the  goddefa  of  eloquence. 
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ir. 

Suerdamidu  parcyuna  nin  manafla  telivolavum 
Tuma  cerpal  culambum  panciadharayüm 
Madhura  parinada  cadali  phala  madhu  gulangalum 
Bhakfliicirunua  teligna  paragä  ni. 

‘c  Behold,  beautiful  little  bird  ! when  thou  hafl 
related  to  us  thefe  noble  deeds,  we  will  boil  for 
thee  milk,  add  to  it  fugar  and  bananas,  and  pre- 
pare  for  thee  a noble  meal.  Compofe  thyfelf,  then, 
and  begin  thy  relation.” 


III. 


Amara  pari  vrdham  amarapadi  fudanu  südanay* 
Aafharicilayö  faratha  velayum 
Avidemarivadinu  para-kalaghi  nodu  Sharigue 
Aatma  fhudlii  pradam  bbadti  mmSH  pradam. 


ct  Thou  will’il  not  ? Canft  thou  no  more  remem- 
ber  thofe  times  when  Krißona  afcended  the  chariot 
of  Argiuna?  the  hero  begotten  by  the  God  of  gods, 
the  Prince  of  heaven.  Kelate  to  us,  O fongftrefs! 
thofe  adtions,  in  order  that  our  inflamed  hearts  may 
be  fitted  for  devotion,  for  holinels  of  life,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  felicity.” 


IV. 

Afurer  aver  adhigu  fhadur  avani  padi  vireraij 
Adyanda  dufhdtarij  ulbhavicidinar 
Avani  bhara-maga-luvadin-avergale  yoducuvan 
Aadi  deven-mudrttan  oru  yodhanam. 

“ The  giants,  a horrid  race,  endowed  with  irre- 
fiflible  llrength,  immediately  after  their  birth  be- 
came  exceedingly  arrogant,  and  exercifed  the  mo.{t 
deteftable  violence.  They  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  the  globe  ; and  the  earth  groaned  under  their  in- 
fupportable  bürden.  To  combat  and  extirpate  them 
a god  appeared.  It  was  the  SupremeGod,  the  god 
Krißna , who  took  the  field  againft-them.’* 

This 
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This  poem  has  great  beauties ; the  verfification  is 
fmooth,  eafy.  harmonious  and  lively  ; and  exprefles, 
as  it  were,  the  march  of  an  army.  The  firLt  verfe, 
in  each  ftrophe,  confifts  of  eighteen  fyllables  or 
feet,  which  are  called  Pada.  The  fecond  verfe  has 
always  twelvefuch  Pada.  The  melody  to  this  fong 
is  rather  quick  than  flow ; and  holds  a medium  be- 
tween  the  alt  and  bafs.  The  tone  always  lies  on 
the  fifft  fyllable  of  the  three  or  four  firft  words 
with  which  the  verfe  begins ; and,  altogether  con- 
trary  to  the  European  manner,  never  on  the  final 
words.  In  the  Samfcred  fong,  which  occurs  here- 
after,  each  verfe  confifh  of  fifteen  Pada.  There 
are,  however,  other  kinds  of  verfe,  the  quantity  of 
which  is  fometimes  longer.  For  example  : 

Acrhüa  fhältra  citram  parama  gnana  mitram 
Agghana  gunna  mätram  carunäm  puma  pirtram. 

The  firft  of  thefe  two  verfes  contains  fifteen*  and 
the  other  only  fourteen  fyllables.  The  metre  is 
called  Parra , and  not  Porb , as  Anquetil  du  Perron 
aflerts.  1t  ferves  as  a proof  that  our  fo  called  Leo- 
nine verfes,  which  rhyme  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
end,  are  not  unknown  to  the  Indians.  Their  public 
fongs  are  always  fung  with  an  inflrumental  accom- 
paniment.  Their  fmging  voices,  of  which  they 
reckon  fix,  have  very  fingular  names,  and  are  a* 
follows : 

1.  Sblagia , the  peacock  voice. 

2.  Nißada , the  elephant  voice. 

3.  Irfzubha , the  ox  voice. 

4.  Sandhara , the  fheep’s  voice. 

5.  Madbyama , the  voice  of  a certain  bird  called 

Anilpakßoi. 

6.  Dhehada , the  horfe  voice  *. 

* Thefe  voices,  it  is  probable,  have  an  affinity  to  our  treble, 
tenor,  &:c.  That  the  readef  rnay  form  fome  idea  of  the  Indiaa 
fmging,  I have  fet  to  mufic  the  above  Malabar  fong.  A. 
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rIhe  inftruments  which  they  ufe  with  their  vocal 
mufic  are  the  large  drum,  Perumpara ; the  fmail 
drum,  Pudi  ; two  clarinets,  Kußocl ; akettle-drum 
beat  upon  with  pieces  of  iron  ; two  copper  or  brafs 
bafons,  and  a couple  of  cow’s  horns.  Düring  the 
fong  they  frequently  clap  their  hand  ; often  change 
their  tone  and  voice,  according  as  the  circumftance 
jnay  require  ; fing  lometimes  in  piano,  and  fome- 
times  forte ; and  either  let  the  tone  iffue  through 
the  nofe,  or  force  it  out  between  their  teeth  with 
the  greateft  violence,  and  by  quick  and  repeated 
clapping  with  the  tongue.  All  this  gives  it  the  cha- 
radter  of  a Bacchanalian  and  warlike  mufic,  which 
imitates  the  noife  made  by  people  who  are  engaged 
in  battle.  Their  pafloral  fongs,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  full  of  foft  and  tender  expreflions,  and  have  in 
them  fomewhat  languifhing  *.  They  defcribe  the 
kind  of  life  which  the  god  Krißma  led  as  a fhep- 
herd  during  his  refidence  on  earth  ; but  theformer 
celebrate  either  the  god  Rc.ma  as  a hero,  or  defcribe 
the  adtions  performed  by  Krjhna , in  the  war  which 
he  carried  on  in  conjundtion  with  the  five  brothers, 
Pando  or  Pandava , againft  their  relations  the  Cau- 
rävas.  The  wars  cf  Rama  are  defcribed  in  the  epic 
poem  Ramayaw , which  is  highly  elteemed  in  every 
part  of  India.  The  defcription  of  the  heroic  deeds 
of  Krißnia''is>  contained  in  the  bcrök  Yudhßtira- vigea, 
a poem  in  the  Samfcred  language,  on  which  the  In- 
dians fet  a great  value  alfo.  The  fubjedl  of  the  lat- 

*■  The  inftruments  employed  foran  aceompaniment  to  paftoral 
fonps,  are:  the  guitar  the  fpinet  ( Kinnara),  the  flute 

(.f^äyajiavol),  and  a particular  kiud  of  lyre  called  Ciura,  which 
is'deicriHefl  ln  the  Urft  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches.  The 
Indian  war  fongs  correlpond  with  our  heroics,  their  paftoral 
fongs  with  our  ly  ries,  and  their  theatrical  pieces  with  our  dra- 
niatic  poems  ; but  there  is  an  eflential  difference  between. them,. 
as  appeary  fröm  the  above  fpechneii3,  both  in  regard  to  the  tafle 
and  quantity.  A. 

ter. 
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ter,  a particular  explanatiön  of  which  may  be  found 
in  my  account  of  the  Korgian  manufcripts,  is  briefly 
as  follows : 

The  'ndian  king  Pandu,  of  the  race  of  thofe  who 
deduced  tlieir  origin  from  the- Sun,  had  five  fons, 
called  Titdh  1 tir  u Bbtma  or  Bhimrfena , Argiuna, 
N'igha  a , and  Säbadeva.  Thefe  five  brothers,  who 
are  known  under  the  name  of  Pando  or  Fand  va, 
had  their  court  at  Knnudi,  or  Haftinapuri.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  diltridl  are  mentioned  in  Arrian 
under  the  appeüaiion  of  Ajfacenl , or  Afi^ceni,  and 
adl  a very  confpicuous  part  in  the  Grecian  as  well 
as  In  ian  hiftory.  The  period  of  their  exiftence 
falls  about  the  time  when  Semiramis  ruled  over 
the  Aflyrians.  Thefe  five  Pando  were  expelled 
from  their  polfeffions  by  their  conlins  the  Curu,  or 
Caurava,  who  together  formed  a hundred  brothers, 
and  who  behaved  to  them  with  great  cruelty.  While 
they  were  wandering  about  as  fugitives,  Krißma , 
or  the  Indian  Apollo,  appeared  to  them  ; declared 
himfelf  their  protedlor.  and  fought  a defperate  battle 
with  the  two  principal  leaders  of  the  Caurava,  who 
were  called  'Suyo  -.bana,  or  Dutyodhana,  and  Kama. 
When  he  had  overcome  them,  he  reltored  to  the 
Pando  the  pofieflions  taken  from  them  Such  is  the 
fubjedt  of  this  beautiful  poeni.  The  fixth  part  of 
the  manufcript.  which  1 have  now  in  my  hands, 
contains  i 25  ß>loga  ; and  the  whole  confifls  of  eight 
fuch  parts.  The  Samfcred  text  is  exceedingly  dit- 
ficult;  and  it  requires  great  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage  to  be  able  tounderlhmd  it  completely.  The 
bell  helps  for  that  purpofe  are  the  grammar ; the 
diflionary  Amarafthha,  and  the  perufal  of  fome 
other  poems  ; but  as  there  are  a few  only  among 
the  Brahmans  who  fiudy  fuch  works,  it  is  rare  to 
find  any  of  them  who  comprehend  the  true  mean- 
ing  of  thefe  jhloga.  it  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
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1 adhifatira-vigea  appears  to  be  a poem  of  great  an- 
tiquitv.  It  does  not  make  the  leaft  mention  of  the 
worfliipping  of  human  figures  and  idols  ; for  this 
kind  of  fuperllition  was  certainly  pofterior  to  the 
introduftion  of  the  planetary  worfhip,  and  had  its 
origin  about  700  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
Prior  to  that  epoch,  Sabaeifm  was  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion  in  India.  For  this  reafon  no  other  deitics 
occur  in  the  Tudhijhtira,  but  Sbiva  and  Parvadi ; 
that  is,  the  god  of  the  Sun,  and  the  goddefs  of  the 
Moon  ; and  no  other  offerings  than  fruit  or  flowers, 
which  were  prefented  to  thefe  deities. 

Befides  this  poem  there  are  three  others,  called 
Ramäyana , A'lagha , and  Bhaganada,  to  which  it 
has  i'ome  affinity.  They  were  all  originally  written 
in  the  Samfcred  language;  but  in  various  provinces 
they  have  been  tranflated  into  the  ufual  diale&s  of 
the  country.  The  Bhagavada , which  Niebuhr , in 
the  fecond  part  of  his  Travels,  calls  Sri  baba  gavant 
poram , inhead  of  Shri  Bhagavada  puräia,  is  fo 
highly  efteemed  by  the  Indians j that  when  any  one 
repeats  a few  verfes  to  them  from  it,  they  immedi- 
ately  ftand  up  and  uncover  their  heads.  On  this- 
fubjed  I can  relate  the  following  anecdote  from  my 
own  experience. — In  the  year  1787  1 was  obliged 
to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  king  of  Tra- 
vancor,  refpecling  an  affair  between  me  and  four  of 
his  magiftrates,  who  wiflted  to  compel  me  not  to 
baptife  any  more  Pagans.  Düring  this  litigation, 
Sa?npradi  thought  proper  to  put  me  to  the  teil  re- 
fpedting  my  knowledge  of  the  languages.  I re- 
peated  to  him  the  four  firft  verfes  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  Bhagavada ; upon  which  the  three  magif- 
trates,  with  all  their  affiflants,  role  up,  gazed  at 
me  with  e,very  mark  of  aftonifhment,  and  treated 
me  with  much  more  civility  than  before.  I gained 
my  caufe  j and  can  with  truth  alfert,  that  thele  four 

verfes 
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veiTes  of  the  Bhagavada , which  I have  explained  in 
my  Samfcred  grammar,  chiefly  contributed  to  the 
fortunate  ifiue  of  the  bufinef'.  1 had  once  an  op- 
portunity  of  making  a fimilar  obfervation  at  Väipur. 
Having  gone  to  that  place  with  a view  of  examin- 
ing  into  the  ffate  of  the  church  accounts,  I was  one 
day  invited  to  dinner  by  a Mapulla , or  Chriitian  of 
St.  Thomas.  Some  of  this  man’s  neighbours,  of 
the  fame  religion,  had  fpread  a report  among  the 
inhabitants  that  1 underflood  the  Samfcred  ; upon 
which  1 received  a vifit  front  two  learned  Pagans, 
who  were  defirous  of  trying  how  far  my  knowledge 
extended.  1 caufed  them  to  fit  down,  after  the 
Malabar  manner,  on  a finall  bench  ; and  when  they 
had  repeated  to  me  a great  many  verfes  from  vari- 
ous  poems,  I began  to  recite  the  above  lines  from 
the  Bhagavada.  Scarcely  had  I pronounced  the 
firft  words,  when  they  fiarted  from  their  feats,  un- 
covered  their  heads,  and  laid  the  right  hand  on 
their  mouth,  in  order  to  fhew  their  veneration  for 
that  book.  By  thefe  means  I acquired  fo  much  re- 
putation  among  the  Pagans,  that  on  every  occafion 
they  treated  me  with  the  utmoft  refpeft. 

There  are  alfo  in  India  a great  many  dramatic 
pieces,  which  are  really  a&ed,  and  of  which  the 
Tamulians  and  natives  of  Malabar  are  remarkably 
fond.  This  taffe  is  carried  fo  far,  that  the  newly- 
convertecf  Chriflians  reprefent  fometimes,  before  the 
doors  of  the  churches,  pieces  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  ablions  of  the  Pagan  deities  are  exhibited.  The 
apoftolic  vicar  and  archbifliop  of  Codungnlur , or 
Cranganor , finds  himfelf,  therefore,  under  the  dif- 
agreeable  necefiity  of  ilfuing  a new  order  every  year 
againfl  l'uch  improper  amiifements  *.  Some  of  thefe 

dramatic 

> 

* One  of  the  favouritc  pieces  of  the  people  is  the  Pavakaü , 
or  fo-called  buffoon  dance.  This  word  is  compoundcd  of  Pava 
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dramatic  poems  are  at  leaft  2000  years  old  ; as  I 
could  prove  from  the  fubjeft  and  compofition  of 
thcni.  t this  kind  is  the  poem  Sac  ntala , which 
has  been  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Sir  William 
Jones  *.  Tn  Malabar  there  are  alfo  other  dramatic 
poems  highly  efleemed,  the  moft  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  Sharnijhta , Devayani , and  CalabadTu 
Of  the  latter  l fhall  here  inlert  a few  fpecimens,  that 
the  reader  may  at  leaft  fee  what  liberties  the  Pagan 
theatrical  poets  allowed  to  themfelves  in  their  writ- 
ings. 

Tngane  prafidhamam  Dafharba  Klhmapadi 
Mangaläm  guiäm  Kafhi  rägia  Canyaque  vettu 
Canyaca  Calabadi  yennnm  pereyullavell 
Mannidam  pucafhnoru  ciäru  faunaryatodu. 

ct  King  Drßarda  afterwards  celebrated  in  a pu. 
blic  manner  his  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Cala- 
badi , the  virgin-daughter  of  king  Käßoi  (or  of  Be- 

nares),  who  was  diftinguifhed  not  only  by  her  re- 

» * 

and  Kali , the  former  of  which  fignifies  a merry-andrew,  and  the 
latter  a play  or  dance.  The  comedies,  in  which  dancing  is  always 
introduced,  are  called  NaJaca  or  Nadya.  The  dance  is  callecj 
Kadana  ; a comedian,  Neiden,  or  Nadakcn  ; a female  dancer, 
Nrtagui ; and  theatric  finging,  Gana , or  Guita.  A. 

* Mr.  George  Forfter  tranflated  this  play  into  German,  from 
the  Englifh  edition  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  added  to  it  notes 
which  difplay  talentsand  learning,  It  was  publifhed  at  Mentz  in 
1791.  Sukontala,  or  more  properly  Sbakuntala,  was  a daughter  of 
Vijhvamitra,  and  married  to  king  Dujhpanda.  She  haa  a fon 
named  Bharada , or  Bharata,  who  may  be  ranked  among  the 
moft  celebrated  of  the  Indian  kings.  More  Information  on  this 
fubjeft  may  be  found  in  the-book  Mahabharada , which  contains 
a circumllantial  hiftory  of  the  lieroine  Shakuntala.  If  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  this  Mahabharada , and  the  poem  Tudhijbtira,  the 
Indians,  about  the  year  1600  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  were 
pngaged  in  a bloody  >var  with  the  G£hers,  or  Gaurs  ; the  confl> 
quence  of  which  was,  that  the  Gebers,  under  the  command  of  one 
of  their  kings,  fltd  to  Perfla,  where  they  remained  tillthey  were 
expelled  by  tiie  IVfahometaps,  4r 
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markable  beauty,  but  alfo  by  her  virtue  and  mo- 
defty.''* 

. . . 

Dhanyänam  nrbcn  tande  dherma  päriniyay  . 
Sannadämguinmär  tnanni  tal  grehamevum  calam 
Cämalüagucl  tudavniduvanar  ambhiciu 
Camini  manniyale  viliciu  paducave. 

<c  When  queen  Calabadi  entered  the  apartment 
of  this  rieh  and  po  werful  monarch,  and  when  the 
king  obferved  that  fhe  excelled  in  beauty  all  the 
princeffes  prefent,  a defire  was  awaked  in  him  of 
embracing  her  as  His  fpoufe.  He  addielted  her, 
therefore,  in  the  words  of  love,  and  faid 

Sunari  variguedö  talpam  £ruga  fliubhe 
Cundahä  fini  ninde  lagna  yendidu  neram 
Ittarum  Nrbavaren  cionnadu  kettu  neiam 
Uttaram  pareyäde  ninnidu  Ca’abadi. 

‘c  Come,  O come,  thou  fortunate,  thou  beau- 
tiful  bride  ! why  are  thy  virtuous  cheelcs  covered 
with  the  bludies  of  mode'dy  ?-On  thefe  words  of 
the  king,  Calabadi  began  to  quiver  and  fhake ; and 
was  not  able  to  return  him  an  anfwer.” 


Satvaram  anagnaven  caypidicia-dupiciang 
Uttama  ftriratnate  punnarnöranandaram 
Catuim  agbni  yittu  täbicia  loham  pole 
Matta  Cafhiniyude  gätram  etreyum  Uflinam. 

<c  The  king  haftened  towards  her,  laid  hold  of 
her  hand,  and  kifled  this  precious  jewel  without 
waiting  for  her  permiffion.  But  ah  ! as  iron  be- 
eomes  glowing  when  it  has  lain  a long  time  in  the 
fire,  fo  glowing  and  hot  became  the  body  of  the 
bride.” 

Endedo  ninde  deham  eiuttu  eiuttiricunnu 
ße'idbam  eudi-.iennu  bhenduräne  ciol  ni 
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Puma  Ciandraguen  ninnanga  täbam  givalicido 

Ciurna  cefhamam  ende  vigraham  ninne  tottäl. 

Teil  me,  benign  countenance,  why  thou  burn- 
eft,  why  thou  gloweft : teil  me  the  caufe  of  this 
fire.  Has  the  full  moon  concentred  all  its  rays  in 
thy  body  ? When  I touch  thee,  it  appears  to  me 
as  if  I were  about  to  melt,” 

Ciannanam  tannilninu  välini  yennadupöle 

Sunari  ninghelninnu  Ciüdinendado  bandham. 

Teil  me,  thou  moft  beautiful  of  the  beautiful, 
why  thy  body  burns  fo,  why  it  is  fo  hot,  and  at  the 
fame  time  emits  an  odour  as  delicious  as  fandal- 
wood  when  it  is  confumed  by  the  fire.” 


Inganevulla  vaku  Kettapol  cobatodu 
Angana  manni  paragnMfnäl  nrbanödu 
Aadi  Calame  cennu  fahafam  pravarticial 
Kedamundagum  bala  itr iguelka  dharica  ni. 

<c  When  the  enchanting  Calabadi  heard  thefe 
words,  not  without  confiderable  agitation  of  mind, 
ihe  faid  to  the  king  : “ Know,  O my  Lord,  that  it 
grieves  and  pains  a young  tender  maid  when  fite  is 
about  to  fubjeft  herfelf,  for  the  firft  time,  to  the 
embraces  of  a man.” 


Onnume  nirbhandiciu  vannatu  taramalla 
Manrsava  Shigha  manne  anga  pbvirnnalum 
Sangamägraham  inikundägum  nerattu  gnän 
Angu  vannannugula  kriddayum  ceididuven. 

O King,  my  fpoufe  ! nobleft  jewel  of  my 
crown!  remove  from  ;ne,  and  feat  thyfelf  in  a dif- 
tant  place.  Do  not  again  furprife  my  inclination  ; 
when  Nature  prompts,  J will  voluntarily  obey  her 
Toft  impulfe,  and  relign  myfelf  to  thee  as  thy  pro- 
perty.”  1 r 
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Angalänanam  condum  ifhda  dänangnel  conduia 
Manganmarude  manu  ragnam  varuttenam 
Nalla  väkuguel  condu  nanaciu  tannupiciu 
Vollabhen  fhubhaguennullatu  tonnikenam 
Mallave  vaftiattay  tirum  ä calam  pinne 
Valladu  prayoguiciälapriam  illadägum. 

c<  lt  is  only  by  politenefs,  fportfulnefs,  and  agree- 
able  prefents,  that  the  inclination  of  a young.  maid 
can  be  captivated.  A lover  rauft  employ  fweet 
words : the  long  reftrained  and  involuntary  tears 
muft  trickle  down  his  cheeks.  When  his  beloved 
then  perceives  that  he  is  magnanimous  and  kind  ; 
when  he  has  infenfibly  fecured  her  approbation; 
then — then,  without  doubt,  no  part  of  his  conduct 
can  give  her  offence.” 

All  thefe  verfes  confifl;  of  fourteen  feet,  and  are 
fung  in  a foft  recitative  tone.  But  however  fome 
may  attempt  to  vindicate  the  liberties  ufed  by  thefe 
theatrical  poets,  it  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  they 
have  a very  pernicious  influence  on  the  morals.  To 
guard  againlt  this  deftru&ive  effed,  the  Chriftians 
of  St.  Thomas  have  been  here  and  there  induced  to 
convert  fome  of  the  hiftorical  parts  of  the  Bible 
into  dramas,  and  to  reprefent  them  on  the  (läge. 
Alangatta  Capiar , and  the  catechumen  Rama  Nayer, 
who  died  while  I was  in  India,  have  diftinguiihed 
themfelves  with  great  advantage  in  this  kind  of 
compofition. 

The  mufic  and  fongs  employed  before  the  Hea- 
then  temples  form  a part  of  the  Indian  legiilation, 
fo  far  as  the  objett  of  them  is  to  render  the  people 
obedient,  and  to  infpire  them  with  a love  for  their 
country  and  for  religion.  The  cafe  was  the  fame, 
in  ancient  times,  with  the  mufic  of  the  Greeks  *. 

* Plato,  Dial.  III.  de  legibus;  alfo  Dial.  II.  de  republica. 

When 
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When  it  became  gradually  loft ; when  it  was  em- 
ployed  only  for  private  devotions ; and  when  the 
whole  holt  of  poets  began,  by  their  lafcivious  com- 
pofitions,  to  fap  the  foundations  of  morality,  and 
to  corrupt  the  morals,  the  Grecian  governments  feil 
to  ruin.  To  guard  againft  a like  evil,  the  Indian 
legiflators  have  eftablifhed  as  a law,  thar,  on  public 
feftivals,  and  other  folemn  occafionsj  the  a&ions  of 
their  gods  only,  which  are  defcribed  in  their  facred 
books,  can  be  exhibited  on  the  ftage.  Thefe,  how- 
ever,  are  of  fuch  a nature  that  they  give  great  of- 
fenes to  the  newly-converted  Chriftians.  who  are  not 
fufficiently  attached  to  the  principles  of  their  belief*. 

The  gamut,  the  notes  of  which  we  diftinguifh 
by  Re,  m , fa,  fol , la , is  by  the  Indians  called  Shab- 
dafvara , and  confitls  of  eight  notes.  They  are 

called  Sa,  ri,  ga,-  via,  pa,  da,  ni,  (ha.  From  this 

it  appears,  that  the  Indians  were  by  no  means 
fuch  rüde  barbarians  as  the  Greeks  pretended  f. 

Refpe&ing  the  Indian  architecture,  I have  already 
given  a fulficient  account  in  different  places  of  this 

* Every  body  knows  that  poetry,  efpecially  when  affifled  by 
mufic  and  tingin^,  has  a great  infiuence  over  all  men  w'hofe  fenfa- 
tions  are  not  entirely  callous ; and  therefore  it  has  often  been  nfed 
by  the  founders  of  religious  fyflems,  to  enable  theni  to  accom- 
phlh  their  viev\s.  But  mankind,  unfortunately,  have  abufed 
this  noble  gift  of  Heaven,  fometimes  to  render  the  molt  facred 
things  ridiculous,  and  to  l’erve  as  an  incitement  to  the  moft  fenfual 
voluptuoufnefs.  At  prefent,  even  people  of  refpecfable  talents 
employ  it  no  better  pnrpofe  ; and  by  thefe  means  difgrace  their 
charafter  in  a moral  point  of  view.  F.  ' 

f The  Indians  have  been  loolced  lipon  vvith  contempt,  nqt  only 
by  the  vain  Greeks,  but  even  by  the  weftern  nations  of  more 
modern  times.  Holwell  firft  direfted  the  attention  of  the  Euro- 
peans  to  the  writings  of  the  Indians,  and  the  excellent  ideas  they 
pontain  refpedting  the  Deity,  Providence,  and  Virtue.  Sincethat 
period,  Haftinga,  Sir  William  Jones,  Halhed,  Wilkins,  and 
others,  have  made  us  acquainted  vvith  many  fragments  of  the 
Indian  vvifdom  of  early  times,  F, 

\vork, 
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Work,  but  particularly  in  the  eighth  chapter.  I 
muft,  however,  here  add  a few  oblervations  refpeft- 
ing  the  form  of  their  pagodas.  Thefe  teinples,  their 
external  inclofure  excepted,  are  built  either  in  a 
conical  and  pyramidal  form,  or  cylindric  and  round. 
Both  thefe  forms  have  a fymbolic  allufion  to  that  of 
Mahadeva , the  great  god  j or,  what  ämounts  to 
the  fame  thing,  the  Sun.  Reuben  Burrow  once 
faw  a truncated  cylinder  flanding  on  a cone,  which 
reprefented  the  Lingam  of  Mahadeva.  It  was  lixty- 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  fixty-five  in  height.  fhe 
cone,  its  pedeltal,  was  ninety-three  feet  in  height, 
and  its  diameter  at  the  bale  was  363.  d he  fame 
form  is  obferved  in  other  Indian  buildings,  particu- 
larly the  ancient  pagodas,  dedicated  to  Mahadeva , 
in  Carnada,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  lhe 
pagodas  at  Mdbahpuram , Saljet/e , and  the  ifland  of 
Elephunta , together  with  a few  others  which  are 
cut  out  in  the  folid  rock,  form  however  an  excep- 
tion.  I confider  the  latter  to  have  been  temples  de- 
dicated in  former  times  to  Mith  a,  who  was  wor- 
fhipped  not  only  in  Perfia,  but  alfo  in  India.  Some 
pyramidal  temples,  fuch  as  that  at  Pondicherry, 
form  at  the  fummit  a blunt  or  obtufe  angle,  yet  re- 
pr  fent  fire,  or  the  Lingam  of  dhiva , the  oldefl  of 
all  the  gods  of  the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Phenicians,  and  the  Perfians. 

The  greater  part,  or  rather  almoft  all  the  pagodas 
on  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  are  built  of  large  fquare 
flones,  fo  arranged  and  qonnefled  that  they  form  a 
pyramid.  Thofe  feen  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar 
confift  of  black  bafaltes,  found  in  the  Gauts ; which 
is  exceedingly  hard,  and  very  proper  for  building  *. 

They 

* See,  on  this  fubjeft,  Sonnerat  Voynge  aux  Indes,  Vol.  II. 
chap.  4.  where  engravuigs.are  given  of  lhe  principal  pagodas  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  « As  the  ßrahmans  divido  themfelve* 
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1 hey  are,  for  the  raoft  part,  circular,  and  covercd 
wuh  plates  of  copper,  as  tbofe  at  Padmanäburam , 
Molicolam,  Tiriiniannur , and  Certele.  Some  of  thein, 
however,  are  fquare,  as  that  at  Mattinceri , which 
is  called  Tirumala  Devafa-n  ; that  alfo  at  Ciovare , 
and  two  others.  rIhe  front  and  doors  of  thefe  pa- 
godas  are  either  of  marble  or  bafaltes,  and  or- 
namented  with  figures  of  various  kinds,  wbich 
have  a fymbolical  meaning,  and  reprefent  the  Va- 
hana , or  riding  animals  of  the  gods.  Ün  the  front 
of  a temple  at  Pirapalur  there  are  two  cows  cut  out, 
of  a coloffal  fize.  On  fome  the  god  Hanuman , or 
Pan,  is  reprefented  under  the  form  of  an  ape  ; and 
on  others  Shiva , who  is  exhibited  in  a form  alto- 
gether  horrid  and  frightful.  Between  thefe  pieces 
of  fculpture  and  that  of  the  Greeks  no  compari- 
fon  can  be  made ; but  they  at  any  rate  deferve  to 
be  preferred  to  the  fhapelefs  ffatues  of  the  Egyp- 
tians.  Jt  is  feen  by  them  that  they  are  finifhed  in 
an  original  Indian  ftvle,  which  is  very  different 
from  the  Grecian  or  the  Egyptian.  I am  induced, 
therefore,  to  conje&ure,  that  the  art  of  conftruding 
fuch  works  was  conveyed  to  this  country  neither 
from  Egypt  nor  Greece.  Thus  the  deities  üb'iva% 
Räma , Porvadi , &c.  are  reprefented  in  the  pago- 
das  at  Salfette,  Mabalipuram,  and  in  the  ifland  of 
Elephanta,  as  men  perfedly  naked,  who  have  no- 
thing on  their  bodies  but  a fmall  piece  of  cloth  to 
cover  their  parts  of  fex.  Their  arms  and  fingers 

into  two  different  fefts,  one  of  which  worfhip  fire,  and  the  other 
Water,  as  the  principal  deiiy,  there  are  alfo  two  different  kinds 
of  temples.  v 'Tirunamala,  Cin/embron,  and  Tiruvalur , belong  to 
the  Sbivanitcs : Tirupac/i,  Cirivgaw,  and  Cangipuram , to  the 
Pijhriuviles.  The  pagoda  at  Cialembron  contains  fome  ancient 
inlcriptions  with  Indian  chavaöers  : and  thefe  ferve  as  a certain 

Jiroof  that  the  old  Indians  had  charafters  peculiar  to  themfelvcs ; 
or  the  coall  of  Coromaudcl  was  nevei  under  the  dominiun  of  the 
Greeks.  A. 


are 
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are  ornamented  wkh  bracelets  and  rings,  and 
around  their  ancles  they  have  a couple  of  broad 
bands.  On  their  head  they  bear  a conical  cap,  and 
in  each  of  their  long  perforated  ears  hangs  a large 
ring.  Thefe,  however,  are  neither  Egyptian  nor 
Grecian,  but  Indian  Ornaments,  which  are  lull 
ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Were  there 
no  other  difterence  between  the  fculpture  of  the 
Greeks  and  Indians,  the  drefs  and  coftume  of  thefe 
ftatues  would  ferve  as  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the 
temple  of  Salfette  cannot  poffibly  have  been  the 
work  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  army,  as  has 
been  erroneoufly  alferted  by  Gemelli,  Careri,  and 
Spilberg.  How  could  Alexander  the  Great  be  ca- 
pable  of  building  a temple  at  Mabalipuram  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  a country  which  he  never 
entered  ? Yet  ftatues  of  the  Indian  deities,  of  the 
like  kind,  are  found  there,  and  with  the  fame  cof- 
tume and  Ornaments  as  thofe  in  the  pagodas  of  Sal- 
fette and  the  ifland  of  Elephanta.  1 his  fufficiently 
fhews  that  thefe  monuments  are  of  Indian  origin, 
and  muft  have  been  formed  long  before  the  period 
of  Alexander  the  Great. 

We  find  alfo,  by  the  facred  Scriptures  *,  that 
the  cuftom  of  worfhipping  Priapus , as  the  fymbol 
of  the  all-creating  Sun,  ( Shiva ,)  in  fubterranean 
temples  and  caverns,  prevailed  fourteen  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  Befides,  a period 
of  more  than  four  hundred  years  would  certainly 
be  necelfary,  before  a mountain  which  confifts  of 
maffy  rock,  and  which  muft  have  been  cut  with 
the  chilfel  and  mailet,  could  be  hollowed  out  in 
fuch  a manner  a$  to  exhibit  fo  many  apartments, 
grottos,  vaults,  llairs,  refervoirs  for  water,  ftatues, 
and  columns,  as  are  found  in  the  two  temples  of 


6 


i Kings,  ch.  xv.  ver.  13. 
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Salfette  and  the  ifland  of  Elephanta.  Alexander 
and  all  his  fucceffors,  whofe  dominion  in  general 
did  not  laft  above  a hundred  years,  and  whofe  au- 
thority  extended  over  a very  fmall  diftrict  of  land, 
on  the  feacoaff,  could  not  have  been  in  a conditiort 
to  bring  all  thefe  works  to  a conclufion.  Gemelli 
Careri,  who  carefully  examined  the  propordons  of 
the  temple  at  Salfette,  and  who  has  given  an  accu- 
rate  defcription  of  it,  acknowledges  that  it  is  one 
of  the  greateft  mafter-pieces  in  Afia,  and  that  its 
wonderful  architefture  exceeds  all  defcription*.  All 
travellers,  fuch  as  Niebuhr,  Sonnerat,  Anquetil, 
and  feveral  Englifhmen,  who  have  feen  this  temple, 
extol  it  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  exprels  the  alfo- 
nilhment  which  it  excited  in  their  minds  when  they 
beheld  it.  As  the  fhortnefs  of  my  flay  did  not  al- 
low  me  to  meafure  its  different  parts,  and  as  on  that 
account  1 cannot  defcribe  it  properly  myfelf,  I fhall 
here  infert  an  extradt  from  the  defcription  which 
has  been  given  by  Gemelli  Careri,  of  a part  of  this 
temple. 

e(  You  pafs,”  favs  he,  “ through  an  opening 
forty  palrns  in  circumference,  made  in  a wall  of  the 
fame  ftone  ; fifty  in  iength,  and  eight  in  breadth  ; 
and  on  which  there  are  three  ftatues.  Before  enter- 
ing the  pagoda,  you  obferve,  on  the  right,  a round 

* Vol.  III.  chap.  4.  p.  36.  It  has  been  douhted  whether  the 
Venetian  D.xäor,  Gemelli  Careri,  ever  adlually  vihted  thofe 
countiies  which  he  has  defcribed  ; -and  it  has  been  afTerted,  that 
having  colledled  a great  deal  of  information  in  Europe,  partly  from 
the  miflionaries  and  other  travellers,  partly  from  books,  he  then 
withdrew  himfelf  from  fociety  for  feveral  years,  and  compofed 
bis  travels  in  his  clofet.  This  acculation,  however,  in  my  opi- 
nion,  is  entirelv  groundlefs.  Oneneed<only  read  with  attention 
the  defcription  which  he  gives  of  the  above  fubterranean  temple, 
to  be  convinced  that  it  could  be  written  only  by  a perfon  who 
had  feen  it.  F. 


grotto, 
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grotto,  which  is  more  than  fifty-one  palms  in  cir- 
cumference.  It  contains  a great  number  of  ftatues, 
fome  in  a fitting  p&fture,  others  eredt ; and  one,  on 
the  left,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  reit.  Over 
this  grotto  arifes  a cupola,  cut  out  from  the  rock 
alibj  and  which  forins  with  it  one  whole.  All 
around  the  walls  are  feen  various  characters,  which 
110  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  explain  On  en- 
tering the  firft  veitibule  of  the  temple,  which  is 
fifty  palms  fquare,  you  obferve,  on  both  fides,  two 
columns  fixty  palms  in  height,  including  their  cha- 
pitres,  and  fix  in  diaineter.  On  that  which  ftands 
to  the  right  as  you  enter  are  two  lions,  with  a fhield 
near  them  ; and  on  that  to  the  left  two  ftatues. 
Having  pafied  thefe  pillars,  you  fee,  at  the  entrance 
of  a grotto  on  the  left  hand,  two  large  ftatues  in 
an  eredt  poflure,  which  feem  as  if  looking  at  each 
other.  Proceeding  farther,  you  find,  on  the  left, 
two  other  ftatues  of  a prodigious  fize,  and  a thircl 
on  the  right,  all  ftanding,  with  feveral  fmall  ones 
near  them.  All  thefe  are  in  the  veftibule  ; for,  on 
entering  the  adjoining  grotto,  which  forms  a fquare 
of  twenty-four  palms,  you  obferve  nothing  curious. 
On  the  right  fide,  where  the  lions  ftand,  there  are 
no  ftatues,  but  two  large  vafes  on  well-proportioned 
pedeftals. 

“ You  then  enter  another  place,  on  the  fame 
level,  by  three  doors,  thirty  palms  in  height  and 
eight  in  breadth,  exactly  fimilar  to  each  other,  ex- 
cept  that  the  one  in  the  middle  is  level  with  the 
ground,  whereas  thofe  on  the  fides  are  raiied  five 
palms.  ln  this  place  there  are  four  pillars,  alfo  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  which  are  twelve  palms  in  height, 
and  ftand  between  the  five  Windows  that  fupply  the 

* Were  thefe  Greek  chara&er?,  they  might  certainly  he  ex» 
plained  ; bat  as  that  is  not  the  cafe,  it  thence  follows  that  neither 
the  temple  uor  the  ftatues  are  of  Giecian  workmanöiip.  .//. 

pagoda 
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pagoda  with  light.  On  the  right  fide  of  the  door 
you  obferve  feveral  unknown  chara&ers,  which,  like 
the  reft  of  the  work.  have  fuffered  confiderable  in- 
jury  from  the  hand  of  time.  Befides  various  fmall 
figures,  there  are  in  this  apartment  two  colofial  fta- 
tues more  than  twenty  five  pal  ms  in  height.  They 
are  in  an  upright  pofition,  have  the  right  hand 
itretched  out  open,  and  hold  a drefs  in  the  left. 
Their  heads  are  covered  with  conical  caps ; and  in 
their  ears  they  have  pendants,  exadtly  like  thofe  of 
the  Indians. 

“ At  the  entrance  of  the  large  door  of  the  grand 
pagoda,  which  is  fifteen  palms  in  height  and  ten  in 
breadth,  there  are  four  upright  ftatues,  one  of 
which  reprefents  a female  holding  a flower  in  her 
hand ; together  with  twelve  finaller  ones,  fome  in 
a fitting  and  others  in  a llanding  pofture,  and  hav- 
ing  the  right  hand,  which  feems  to  contain  fome- 
tliing,  placed  on  the  breaft:.  On  the  left  are  ob- 
ferved  four  other  ftatues  cut  out  of  the  fame  rock, 
two  of  which  reprefent  females,  and  have  around 
their  legs  large  rings.  Towards  the  fides  there 
are  fixteen  fmaller  ftatues,  which,  like  thofe  juffc 
now  mentioned,  have  their  hands  on  the  breaft, 
and  are  partly  fitting  and  partly  ftanding.  Over  this 
door  you  find  alfo  two  large  ftatues,  with  two  fmall 
ones  fitting  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  three  of  the 
fame  kind  in  an  upright  pofture.  On  the  left  fide, 
below,  there  is  another  infcription  in  the  fame  cha- 
radlers  as  thofe  before  mentioned  *.  Above  the 
architrave  of  this  door  is  a window,  the  breadth  of 
which  is  forty  palms,  and  conlequently  equal  to  that 
of  the  whole  pagoda.  A large  ftone  fupplies  the 
place  of  an  architrave,  and  is  fupported  in  the  in- 
fide  by  eight  o diagonal  pillars. 

* What  will  be  faid  to  this  by  the  critics,  who  aflert  that  the 
Iadians  had  no  proper  alphabet  before  the  Chriftian  aera  ? A. 

“ In 
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cc  Tn  regard  to  the  pagoda  itfelf,  whieh  i-s  a hun- 
dred  palms  in  length.  and  forty  in  breadth,  it  is 
arched  like  that  of  Mabalipuram , and  of  a circular 
form  ar  the  extremity.  Befides  the  four  columns 
ar  the  enrrance,  there  are  thirty  of  the  fame  kind 
within,  which  divide  the  whole  into  three  apart- 
ments.  Seventeen  of  thefe  pillars  are  ornamented, 
fome  with  chapiters,  and  others  with  figures  repre- 
fenting  elephants.  The  reff  have  no  Ornament  ex - 
cept  that  of  being  cut  into  an  odagonal  form.  The 
fpace  left  between  the  columns  and  the  folid  rock, 
that  is,  the  breadth  of  the  fide  apartments,  is  about 
fix  palms.  At  the  end  of  the  pagoda  there  is  a 
kind  of  cupola,  cut  out  in  the  rock ; which,  how- 
ever,  is  not  hollow  in  the  infide.  It  is  thirty  palms 
in  height,  and  fixteen  paces  in  circumference.  1 am 
convinced  that  it  was  formerly  deftined  for  fome 
particular  ufe,  with  which  at  prefent  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted. 

<£  Every  thing  hitherto  defcribed  is  cut  out  from. 
the  folid  rock,  fo  that  I could  obferve  neither  in  the 
ffatues  nor  any  where  elfe  the  fmalleft  appearance  of 
joining.  On  the  floor  of  the  pagoda,  a few  cut  ftones 
lay  fcattered  about,  which  may  formerly  perhaps 
have  beeil  employed  for  ltairs.  On  coming  out  of 
the  pagoda,  having  afcended  fixteen  fieps  cut  from 
the  folid  rock,  I arrived  at  a ci  ern  filled  with  pot- 
able  w ter ; and,  on  afcending  fixteen  fieps  more, 
I found  a grotto  fixteen  palms  fquare,  and  a little 
farther  another  much  larger  and  hlied  with  muddy 
wat  r.  kroceeding  twenty  paces  more,  1 came  to 
three  other  grottos,  all  adjoining  } the  firft  of  which 
was  twenty,  and  the  lall  only  twelve  palms  fquare. 
In  the  firll  was  a window,  to  which  you  could  af- 
ccnd  by  meanx  of  twelve  fieps ; alfo  two  columns 
and  a Imall  ciflern.” 

Such  is  the  conflrudlion  of  the  cclebrated  tem- 

C c ple 
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ple  in  the  ifland  of  Salfette,  which  lies  as  it  wer« 
in  the  middle  between  the  other  two,  formed  exaflly 
in  the  fame  manner.  The  before-mentioned  pa- 
godaof  A'/abalipurafn,  which  I have  feen,  is,  like  the 
reff,  cut  out  in  the  fubterranean  rock,  and  conftrudb- 
ed  in  the  fame  tafle,  except  that  the  proportions 
feem  to  be  different.  The  defcription  of  this  pa- 
goda  will,  therefore,  enable  the  reader  to  form  fome 
ideä  of  the  antiquity  of  thefe  temples  under  the 
earth,  and  to  judge  what  progrefs  the  ancient  In- 
dians had  made  in  the  art  of  architeöure.  ft  ap- 
pears  from  the  account  of  Careri,  that  fome  of  the 
coluinns  and  pillars  in  thefe  temples  are  fquare  at 
the  bottom,  oftagonal  in  the  middle,  and  round  at 
the  top.  In  the  pagoda  at  Mabalipuram , I obferved, 
however,  that  the  pillars  were  perfedtly  round  ; had 
no  Ornaments,  and  approached  pretty  near  to  the 
Corinthian  order.  If  I am  not  much  miltaken,  the 
ftem  and  calyx  of  the  Lotus  plant,  or  Nympbaa , has 
here  ferved  as  a pattern ; for,  as  the  calyx  of  this 
plant,  according  to  the  Indian  mythology,  is  affigned 
to  the  gods  as  a place  of  refidence,  it  was  very  na- 
tural that  the  Indians  fhould  copy  it  in  their  archi- 
tedlure  •,  and,  as  I have  frequently  remarked,  apply 
it  on  columns,  pillars,  and  architraves.  I was, 
therefore,  always  more  and  more  convinced  that 
they  did  not  imitate  the  Grecian  flyle,  or  borrow 
the  fmalleft  Ornament  from  it.  This  will  appear 
more  probable,  when  we  refledl  that  the  antiquity  of 
thefe  temples  is  far  anterior  to  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whofe  conquefl  of  India  might  certainly 
have  given  the  natives  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  architedlure  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Indian  architeft  is  not  confined  fo  much  by 
mythology  as  the  ftatuary.  The  latter  mud  make 
the  flatues  of  the  gods  exaöly  in  the  way  and  man- 
ner prefcribed  by  the  prieüs  j in  order,  according 
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tö  their  opiriion,  that  the  attributes  of  the  deity 
may  be  properly  exprefled.  Hence  it  happens  that 
the  Indian  ftatues  have  from  four  to  fix  hands ; 
three,  and  fometimes  more  heads ; and,  in  general, 
a very  horrid  appearance.  The  architeft;  however, 
has  full  fcope  for  his  genius,  and  is  by  no  means 
fubjefted  to  the  arbitrary  prefcriptions  of  the  Brah- 
mans.  For  this  reafon  the  Indian  architedture 
exhibits  more  tafle,  and  is  much  more  perfeft 
than  their  works  of  fculpture  : but  I will  not  deny 
that  the  ftatuaries  alfo  make  excellent  pieces  whent 
they  are  allovved  to  follow  the  impulfe  of  their  own 
genius  j as  is  proved  by  the  many  bas  reliefs,  cru- 
cifixes,  madonnas,  vafes,  and  other  articles  of  ivo- 
ry,  which  are  here  and  there  executed  by  the  Indian 
ärtifts. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  every  temple  there 
muft  be  always  refervoirs  or  cifterns,  in  which  the 
Pagans  wafti  and  bathe  before  they  perform  their 
devotions.  Thefe  cifterns,  named  Cula , are  for 
the  moft  part  of  marble,  and  of  very  beautiful 
workmanfhip.  Before  the  entrance  of  the  temple 
is  a fo-called  Mandava , or  covered  hall,  which  is 
totally  feparated  from  it,  and  refts  upon  pillars. 
Here  the  priefts  are  accuftomed  to  affemble  when 
they  have  any  temporal  bufinefs  to  tranfabl  refpedt- 
ing  the  temple.  Not  far  from  it  are  houfes  for  the 
high-prieft,  the  aftrologer,  or  nativity-cafter,  and 
the  overfeer  of  the  temple.  The  other  fide  is  fet 
apart  for  the  habitations  of  the  women  who  belong 
to  the  temple,  and  the  female  fervants  of  the  deity. 
The  latter  are  called  Devadäß ; from  Deva , a god  ; 
and  Daß,  a female  fervant,  or  maid.  Their  em- 
ployment  is  to  clean  the  temple,  light  the  lamps, 
and  contribute  to  the  private  pleafures  of  the  pil- 
grims.  Thefe  women,  however,  muft  not  be  con- 
founded  with  thofe  female  dancers  who  commonly 

C c 2 precede 
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precede  proceffions,  and  fupply  the  place  of  manadet» 
The  latter,  in  the  Samfcred  language,  are  called 
Nrtagui — and  in  Portuguefe,  Balhadeirrs.  By  means 
of  thefe  women  the  Brahmans  become  acquainted 
with  every  particular  refpedting  the  ftate  and  con- 
dition of  the  pilgrims ; fo  that  they  are  enabled, 
when  they  appear  in  the  temple,  to  teil  them,  with 
the  greateft  correclnefs,  what  are  their  circumffances  j 
how  they  live ; what  fate  they  have  experienced, 
and  other  tbings  of  the  like  kind.  1 hefe  people 
then  are  filled  with  affonifhment,  and  imagine  that 
the  deity  muff  have  revealed  all  this  knowledge  to 
the  prielt  in  a fupernatural  manner. 

In  regard  to  the  painting  of  the  Indians,  the  cafe 
5s  the  fame  as  with  their  fculpture.  1 his  much  is 
certain,  that  no  one  can  follovv  the  diäates  of  his 
own  genius,  and  paint  the  gods  as  he  pleafes.  Every 
innovation  of  this  kind  is  conhdered  as  an  a6l  of 
impiety.  The  Brahman  prefcribes  the  figure  and 
form  which  a flatue  muff  have  : under  thefe,  and  no 
other,  it  muft  be  painted  ; and  the  Ieaft  part  of  his 
care  is  whether  thefe  be  conffftent  or  not  with  the 
rules  of  art  and  of  good  tafle.  I have  already  ob- 
ferved,  on  different  occafions,  that  the  Indian  my- 
thology  gives  to  each  deity  a certain  furname  and 
appellation,  the  objedt  of  which  is  to  exprefs  their 
different  qualities  : and  a painter,  when  he  fketches 
out  a god,  muff  reprefent  thefe  qualities  alfo.  Thus, 
for  example,  Shi-va  is  called  the  god  who  bears  the 
trident ; and  for  that  reafon  he  muff  be  always 
reprefented  with  a trident  in  his  hand.  He  is  called, 
likewife,  Mrdyugeya , the  conqueror  of  death  ; and, 
on  that  account,  inuff  be  delineated  with  a number 
of  fabres,  daggers,  and  fcuils  lying  around  him,  and 
with  a man  under  his  feet.  He  exhibits  a horrid 
countenance  : his  mouth  ftands  awry ; his  eyes 
feem  to  dart  forthfire  j and  he  has  around  his  neck 

a cord 
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a cord  on  whieh  a great  number  of  fculls  are  ftrung. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  all  the  other  deities,  which 
muft  abvays  be  reprefented  in  fuch  a manner  as  is 
agreeable  "to  their  charader  and  attributes.  Front 
this  it  appears,  that  the  painting  of  the  Indians, 
like  their  fculpture,  is  in  the  clofeft  connedion  with 
their  theogony ; and  as  the  Brahmans  alone  have 
the  right  of  explaining  it,  they  afifume  the  ex- 
clufive  privilege  of  judging  in  regard  to  works  of 
painting  and  ftätuary.  As  the  painters  are  ac- 
quainted  neither  with  the  Samfcred  language  nor 
their  mythology,  it  has  been  impofed  on  them  as 
a duty  to  confult  the  Brahmans  ; and  whoever  tranf- 
greffes  this  law,  is  punilhed  by  expulfion  from  his 
call.  This  is  the  true  reafon  why  painting  and 
flatuary  have  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  India. 

To  this  may  be  added  alfo,  that  necefiity,  the 
mother  of  all  ihe'arts,  is  far  from  being  fo  great  in 
India  as  eliewhere  ; for  as  this  country  fupplies  rice, 
fruits,  and  otner  natural  produdions  in  abundance, 
it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  no  perfon  can  find 
it  difficult  to  procure  a living.  Under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  young  people  feel  no  inducement  to 
ftudy  painting;  and  among  the  few  who  apply  to 
that  art,  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  emulation  to  bring 
it  to  perfedion.  The  Indians,  in  general,  are  not 
very  fond  of  painting  ; for  in  a country  where  every 
perfon  ahnoft  goes  naked,  little  fcope  is  naturally  lett 
for  the  imagination  in  this  refped ; and  therefore 
their  defire  to  paint  fuch  nudities,  and  to  reprelent 
them  in  their  full  beauty,  cannot  be  very  ttrong. 
Here  and  there,  however,  1 obferved,  on  the  exter- 
nal  walls  furrounding  thepagodas,  feveral  beautiful 
paintings,  which  were  delineated  with  great  iree- 
dom  and  corrednefs.  This  may  ferve  as  a convin- 
cing  proof  that  the  Indians  are  not  deftitute  of  ta- 
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lents  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  as  great  pro* 
grefs  in  this  art  as  other  nations.  They  poffefs  alfo 
a wonderful  dexterity  in  imitating  the  paintings 
and  drawings  which  are  given  them  by  the  Euro- 
peans  to  copy.  1 heir  colours,  which  they  prepare 
from  the  juice  of  certain  trees,  flowers,  herbs  and 
fruits,  are  uncommonly  lively,  and  feldom  or  never 
fade  Their  painted  cottons,  which  were  celebrated 
in  the  earliefl:  periods,  are  flill  tranfported  to  raoft 
countries  in  the  world,  and  form  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  articles  of  the  Indian  trade.  The  fmall  figures 
in  bas-relief,  with  which  they  Ornament  the  fides  of 
the  triumphal  cars  employed  to  carry  about  the 
images  of  their  gods  on  days  of  folemnity,  are  alfo 
of  very  beautiful  w'orkmanfhip.  Some  of  thefe  cars 
coft  from  twenty  to  thirty  thoufand  rupees,  and  are 
drawn  by  fixty,  eighty,  and  fometimes  a hundred 
perfons.  They  have  from  twelve  to  fixteen  wheels, 
and  are  painted  and  ornamented  wüth  figures  of  all 
forts.  Of  this  kind  is  the  car  of  Bacchus,  in  the 
temple  Ramanacoil,  on  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdora 
of  Marava.  I here  are  others  of  the  like  kind  alfc* 
at  Tiruvancoda,  Cangipuri,  and  Jagarnat. 

Of  optics,  and  the  art  of  making  glafs,  the  Indians 
have  little  or  no  knowledge.  An  Indian  prince 
was  one  day  reconnoitering  at  a difiance  an  hoftile 
army,  which  was  advancing  to  attack  him.  An 
European  miffionary,  whom  he  had  in  his  fuite,  gave 
him  a fpy  glafs,  that  he  might  have  a more  diftindt 
view  of  the  enemy.  When  the  prince  Ipoked 
through  it,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  army  was 
really  clofe  to  him,  and,  undpr  a convi&ion  that; 
this  was  adtually  the  cafe,  gave  irnmediate  Orders 
for  engaging.  Byt  hovv  great  was  his  aftonifh- 
mentwhen,  by  defire  of  the  miffi  nary,  he  took  the 
glais  from  his  eye.  and  found  that  the  enemy  were 
ilill  at  th$  fame  diftance  as  they  had  before  appearcd; 

fo 
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fo  that  his  Orders  would  have  been  fruitlefs,  even  if 

he  had  employed  cannon.  . 

The  art  of  making  glafs,  an  invention  afcribed  to 
the  Phoenicians,  feems  in  ancient  times  to  have  been 
totally  unknown  to  the  Indians.  This  much,.  how- 
ever,  is  certain,  that  glafs,  as  a foreign  article  oi 
commerce,  was  conveyed  to  India  from  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans.  In  the  ancient  Sarnfcred  book, 
Amaraßnha , glafs  is  called  Surjacanda ; that  is,  a 
bright  tranfparent  mafs,  through  which  the  rays  ot 
the  fun  can  penetrate.  The  moft  valuable  prefent 
which  can  be  made  to  a Malabar  judge  or  ma- 
gillrate is  a mirror,  a telefcope,  or  a magnifying- 

glafs.  . , 

The  cafe,  however,  is  totally  different  in  regard 

to  the  art  of  cutting  precious  ftones,  in  which  the 
Indians  have  made  very  conftderable  progrefs.  It 
appears  from  Solinus,  that,  in  the  earliefl  penods, 
thev  underflood  the  method  of  cutting  all  foits  or 
gems,  and  giving  them  the  proper  polifh.  W eare 
told,  like  ife,  by  Pliny  *,  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  imitadng  different  kinds  of  piecious 
flones,  and  particularly  the  beryl.  Ihis,  indeed, 
fnppofes  a continual  experience  of  many  years.  At 
Colombo,  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  I law  the  In- 
dians cut  flones  with  a wheel,  which  they  turned 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  knife-grinaers  do  theirs. 
This  method  appeared  to  me  much  fuperior  to  our?, 
in  which  the  gems  are  laid  on  a flat  fquare  Hone, 
fixed  fo  as  to  remain  immoveable,  and  are  then 
turned  round  by  means  of  the  hand  tiU  they  are 
properly  polifhed  +,  , 

* Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  _ 

+ 1 have  never  feen  or  htard  that  gems  are  polifhed  m 
on  a fiat  Hone  and  that,  during  this  Operation,  thev  are  diredted 
merely  by  the  hand.  On  the  contrary,  the  lapidar.es  employ  a 
wheel,  driven  by  the  foot  * and  having  affixed  to  it  fmall  bits  oi 
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The  price  of  uncut  diamonds  in  Tndia  is  different, 
and  determined  according  to  weight.  A diamond 
that  weighs  one  carat  is  worth  from  twelve  to  rhir- 
teen  rix-dollars ; if  it  weighs  two,  it  is  worrh  fix> 
teen  or  feventeen  ; if  four,  thirty-eight ; and  if  five, 
forty-two  : but  this  price  is  fubjeö  to  variarions, 
I recious  ftones  are  found  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains  in  (’olconda,  Vilapour,  and  Bengal;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gaurs,  particularly  in  the 
diifi  ichs  of  Pugnatil,  Cencotta , A tinga  and  Velidur „ 
on  the  coalt  of  Malabar  1 he  Brahmans  and  other 
opulent  pei  fons  are  accuftorned  to  purchafe  from 
the  king  certain  pieces  of  land  where  they  expedt  to 
find  thefe  valuable  ftones,  and  to  dig  for  them  at 
their  own  expence.  But  this  is  a very  bazardous 
nndertaking,  which  very  frequently  does  not  defray 
the  expences,  and  by  which  many  families  in  India 
are  reduced  to  beggary.  It,  however,  fometimes 
nappens,  that  thefe  precious  fiones  are  wathed  down 
rrom  the  mountains  by  the  violent  rains,  and  are 
found  on  the  banks  of  different  ftreams  after  they 
have  returned  to  their  ufual  beds. 

1 he  diamond  fpar,  employed  for  poliff ing  thefe 
ftones,  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar.  The  Indians  are  accuftorned  to  examine 
the  water  of  diamonds  always  at  night  by  the  light 
of  a lamp.  In  Europe  diamonds  are  feparated  by 

tin,  daubed  over  with  emery  and  diamond-powder.  By  thefe  the 
itones  are  cut  down  tili  they  acquire  the  neceflary  form.  In  the 
lilnnd  of  Ceylon  the  fmall  ge ms,  which  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
iand  of  the  nvers  near  Punto  Jo  Geile , are  rubbed  backwards  and 
torwgrds  between  two  boards  of  hard  wood,  one  of  which  is  fixed, 
with  the  powder  of  the  Covundam  Hone,  or  fo-called  diamond- 
ipar,  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Gauts,  near  Tirunavati, 
and  at  Cape  Comorin  or  Comari,  in  the  granite  rocks,  until  they 
acquire  ffatjong  round  form  under  which  they  are  brought  to. 
üecl°Pe}r  Coniqdam  ftones  are  ufed  alfo  for  polilhing 
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fawino-  them  ; but  the  Indians  fplit  thenv  or  cut 
them°down  to  ihe  proper  fize — a la'-our  in  which 
they  are  much  njore  expen  than  the  i’.uropeans. 
Some  years  ago  the  Great  Lvlogu!  had  a diamond 
which  weighed  2y  carats.  it  was  valued  at  t\v7o 
millions  five  hundred  thoufand  rix-dollars.  i his 
diamond,  theretore,  exceeds  in  vaiue  any  hithetto 
known  ; for  the  large  diamond  oi  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tufcany  weighs  only  139,  the  Sanci  1^6,  and 
the  fo-called  Pitt  136  carats  three  grains. 

The  artifts  of  Ceylon  prepare  rings  and  heads 
for  canes,  which  contain  a complete  aflbrtment  of  all 
the  precious  Itones  found  in  that  illand.  i hele 
aflemblages  are  called  ^Jargons  de  Ledern , and  are  fo 
named  becaufe  they  confilt  of  a colleciion  of  gems 
which  refledl  various  colours,  fuch  as  the  red  iuby, 
the  fky-blue  fapphire,  the  golden  yellow  topaz, 
called  bv  the  ancients  chryfolite,  the  green  crae- 
rald,  which  I found  inyfelf  in  Ceylon,  though  lome 
eifert  that  it  is  not  a produciion  of  that  illand*  ; 
alfo  the  amethyft,  beryl,  opal,  and  garheL  All 
thefe  itones  may  be  procured  at  Colombo  in  the 

* Dutens,  in  his  book  Des  plerres  precieußs  et  des  pierres  fines% 
p.  38.  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  emerald,  that  it  is  exclufively  found  in 
America,  near  Alantu  in  Peru,  or  the  valley  of  Tunka,  in  the 
mountains  of  New  Granada  and  Popayan,  and  was  not  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  author  of  this  voyage  aflerts,  that  he  found 
emeralds  in  Ceylon,  and  1 mvfelf  have  obtained  fome  of  them 
from  that  ifland.  The  French  jewellers,  however,  cail  thefe  eme- 
ralds Peridots , which  is  the  name  they  give  to  a bright  green  kiwd 
of  Hone,  not  very  hard,  found  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  India,  the 
cryltallifations  of  which  have  not  yet  been  determjned.  I (hall 
take  this  opportunity  of  obferving,  that  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum 
there  is  a beautiful  groupe  of  hexagonal  fmaragdine  columns  in 
quartz,  which  was  procured  from  South  America.  Dutens,  men- 
tioned  in  thebeginning  ofthisnote,  the  fon  ofa  jewelltr  in  Lon- 
don, went  to  Turin  as  chaplain  to  the  Englifli  ambaflador  at  that 
court.  He  fpoke  exceedingly  good  French  ; becaufe  his  father 
was  a French  refugee,  and  becauie  he  had  himfelt  reiided  a long 
time  at  Paris.  . 

illand 
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ifland  of  Ceylon,  at  Cochin  and  Calicut  in  Mala* 
bar,  and  at  Madras  on  the  coafl  of  Coromandel. 
The  people  who  deal  in  thein  are  Armenians,  Jews, 
Mahometans,  and  Banians  ; but  in  particular  the 
Canarians,  or  fo-called  Cetiis , who  are  particularly 
well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  afcertaining  their 
quality  and  value.  People  who  apply  to  this  branch 
of  trade  can  never  employ  too  niuch  caution,  be- 
caufe  thofe  who  carry  it  on  exercife  every  kind  of 
artifice  and  deception. 

The  oriental  diamonds  are  o&agonal  and  fharp.- 
pointed.  This  form,  their  colour,  water  and  luftre,, 
with  the  livelinefs  of  their  irradiation,  are  the  effen- 
tial  characteriftics  by  which  they  may  be  diftin- 
guilhed  front  the  Brafilian  diamonds.  1 he  different 
kinds  of  agates,  cornelians,  chalcedonies,  fwallow 
flones,  opals,  onyxes,  and  cats-eyes,  which,  ac- 
cording  to  the  fyliem  of  Wallerius,  belong  to  the 
filex  genus,  are  not  much  efteemed  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  though  fome  of  them  are  brought  thither 
from  Arabia,  Perba,  and  the  northern  part  of 
India. 

The  diamond,  in  the  Malabar  language,  is  called 
Vairamanni;  the  ruby,  Patmarägam  ; the  emerald, 
Paciaratnam  ; the  fapphire,  Nilaratnam  ; rock 
cryftal,  Palunca , and  in  the  Grantham  dialeä; 
Spadika ; and  pearls,  Mutta. 

t n a feal  ring  of  the  king  of  Travancor,  which 
coniiffs  of  a very  hard  and  valuable  ftone,  the  foi- 
lowing  words  are  infcribed : Sbri  Padmanäbhen . 
This  is  one  of  the  facred  names  given  to  Vifbnuy 
and  contains  an  allufion  to  the  birth  of  that  deity. 
Shri  fignifies  facred,  Padma  denotes  the  npiphaa, 
and  Nabhen  one  who  fits  in  the  interior  part  of 
this  flower.  rl  he  reader  will  recollecb,  from  what 
has  been  before  faid,  that  the  nymphga  is  a fymbol 
of  water,  and  of  every  thing  created  from  it.  The 

above 
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above  words  ferve  as  a convincing  proof,  that  the 
Indians  are  certainly  acquainted  with  thc  art  of  cut- 
ing  upon  ftone.  A like  ring  was  in  the  pofteflion  of 
the  king  of  Ceylon,  Vimala  Dherma  Suryada , who 
embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  at  baptifm  got 
the  na  me  of  Don  John  of  Auftria.  On  this  ring 
the  god  ßudha  was  reprefeuted  under  the  human 
form. 

The  art  of  printing,  in  all  probability,  never  ex- 
ifted  in  India ; and,  perhaps,  we  ftiould  not  be  far 
wrong  if  we  afcribed,  in  a great  meafure,  to  this 
circumftance,  the  natural  fimplicity  and  the  irre- 
proachable  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  Ihey  copy 
jio  other  writings  than  fuch  as  are  ufeful  and  good. 
The  firft  book  printed  in  this  country  was  the 
Doärina  Chrißiana  of  Giovanni  Gonfalvez,  a lay 
^rother  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits,  who,  as  far  as 
I know,  firft  caft  Tamulic  charaders  in  the  year 
1577.  After  this  appeared,  in  1578,  a book  en- 
titled  Flos  Sanäorwn , which  was  followed  by  the 
Tamulic  Didionary  of  Father  Antonio  de  Proenza, 
printed  in  the  year  1679,  at  Ambalacate  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar.  From  that  period  the  Danifh 
miflionaries  at  Tranquebar  have  printed  many 
works,  a catalogue  of  which  may  be  found  in  Al- 
berti  Fabricii  falutaris  Lux  Evangclii. 

So  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Indians  were  accuftomed  to  write  on  palm-leaves, 
as  thcy  do  at  prefent.  This  appears  by  Curtius  in 
particular  * ; and,  according  to  the  teftimony  of 
Arrian  f,  the  Indians,  at  thofe  periods,  had  hymns, 
fongs  and  poems-  Thefe,  as  l have  already  faid,  were 
mitten  eithgr  on  palrn  leaves,  or  a kind  of  paper 
wove  of  cotton,  which  was  drawn  through  rice- 
V/ater,  and  then  preffe4  fmooth.  Some  of  the  an- 

* Lib.  viii,  cap.  IO.  I Hift.  Indica,  cap,  10. 
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cient  Indian  kings,  fuch  as  Puru,  who  fent  a Ietter 
to  Auguftus  Odlavius  Csefar,  wrote  either  on  cot- 
ton  or  filk  cloth,  as  the  Thibetians  do  at  prefent. 
The  well-known  Indian  fahles,  afcribed  to  Pilpay, 
were  written  by  Vißonu  Sarman , a Brahman,  who 
belonged  probably  to  the  fed  of  the  Samancci.  Iie 
flourilhed  twenty  years  before  Zoroafter,  and  was 
prime  minilter  in  the  court  of  the  Indian  king  Dab- 
fitelim.  Plis  fables  were  tranflated  into  Perfian,  in 
the  fixth  Century  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  by  a 
Perfian  phyfician,  Buzerchumir , (Plerbelot  calls  Ihm 
Buzervich, } who  was  fent  to  India  by  king  Artax- 
erxes,  or  Annßfirvan  *.  When  I combine,  there- 
fore,  every  thing  1 have  already  faid,  viz.  the  an- 
cient  infcriptions  in  the  fubterranea;i  temples  at 
Salfette,  Cialembron,  Mabalipuri,  and  other  places  ; 
the  teftimony  of  fo  mnny  refpedable  writers,  and 
the  concordant  traditions  preferved  among  the 
Brahmans  as  well  as  among  the  Perfians,  1 am 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
Indians,  many  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
had  their  own  peculiar  charaders  and  mode  of 
writing,  as  well  as  original  written  works,  the  au- 
thors  of  which,  fuch  as  Amarafinba , Kalidäfa , and 
PHpai , or  rather  Vifljnu  Sarman,  lived  before  that 
period.  We  fhall  approach  pretty  near  the  truth,  if 
we  fuppofe  that  the  fables  of  Pilpai , as  well  as  the 
Mahrbharada , Tudhißotira , Rämäyana , and  different 
aftronomical  works,  were  written  about  the  fifth  or 
fixth  Century  before  the  Chriflian  rera. 

Cotton,  in  Portuguefe  Algcdao , and  in  Latin 
Gojfypium,  is,  in  the  Malabar  language,  called  Ce - 

* See  Herbelot.  Bill.  Orient,  p.  206  and  456.  Oberlin.  Litte- 
reirum  omnis  /E<vi  Fata.  Argent.  1789-  Tab.  I.  Tratte  des  plus 
helles  Bibliotheques  de  VKurope,  p.33.  and  Sketches  of  the  Hiltory, 
Religion  aad  Lcarningof  the  Hindoos,  p.  92  and  93. 
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rupagni.  A coarfer  fort,  produced  by  the  tree  Ilavciy 
is  called,  by  the  natives  of  Malabar,  Pagni.  The 
Jlava  is  a large  lofty  tree,  and  the  cotton  it  yields  is 
empioyed  only  for  mattrefies  and  bolflers.  That 
which  grows  on  the  fhrub  PüYutti  is  much  flner. 
Both  kinds  are  contained  in  an  oval  capfule  divided 
into  different  ftnall  cells,  and  called  by  the  Irench 
Pa  Coque.  The  befl  cotton  grows  in  Bengal  and  on 
the  coaft  ^of  Coromandel ; and  hence  it  happens 
that  the  cotton  articles  procured  froin  thefe  diliridts 
are  the  fineft.  The  next  in  quality  are  thofe  manu- 
faclured  in  the  provinces  of  Madura,  Marava,  and 
on  the  coafts  of  Pefcaria  and  Malabar.  1 he  grada- 
tion  proceeds  thus  to  Canara , where  the  cotton  is 
not  fpun  fo  fine,  and  ^the  articles  confequently  are 
much  coarfer. 

The  fnrub  Parutti,  which  produces  the  finer 
kind  of  cotton,  requires  in  India  little  cultivation 
or  care ; and  the  tree  Pava  requires  none  at  all» 
The  former  thrives  beft  on  the  high  mountainous 
diftricts  ; the  latter  in  the  flat  open  country.  When 
the  cotton  has  been  gathered,  it  is  thrown  upon 
a floor  and  threflred,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fepa- 
rated  fronr  the  black  feeds  and  the  hufks  which 
ferved  it  as  a covering.  It  is  thenput  into  bags,  or 
tied  up  in  bales,  containing  from  300  to  320  Aratel, 
or  pounds  of  fixteen  ounces  each.  After  it  has 
been  carded,  it  is  fpun  out  into  fuch  delicate  threads 
that  a piece  of  cotton  cloth  twenty  yards  in  length 
may  almofl  be  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  both 
hands.  Molt  of  thefe  pieces  of  cloth  are  twice 
wafhed  ; others  remain  as  they  come  from  the  loom, 
and  are  dipped  in  coco-nut  oil,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  longer  preferved.  It  is  cuflomary  alfo  to 
draw  thein  throvv  Cangi , or  rice-water,  that  they 
may  acquire  more  fnroothnefs  and  body..  ih-tCangi. 

is  fotnetitnes  applied  to  cotton  ai  ticles  in  fo  inge- 
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hious  a manneir  that  purchafets  are  often  deceived* 
and  imagine  the  cloth  to  bei  much  ftronger  thart 
lt  really  is ; for,  as  foon  as  it  is  wafhed,  the  Cangi 
vanilhes,  and  the  cloth  appears  quite  flight  and 
thiln 

Thefe  äre  reckoHed  to  be  no  lefs  than  twenty-two 
different  kinds  of  cotton  articles  manufa&ured  in 
Indian  without  including  tnuflin  or  coloured  ftuffs* 
The  latter  are  not,  as  in  h'urope,  printed  by  means 
of  wooden  blocks,  büt  painted  with  a brulh  made 
öf  the  fibres  of  the  rind  of  the  coco-nutj  which, 
whenbeat,  approaches  near  to  horfe-hair  ; becomes 
Very  elaflic,  and  can  be  formed  into  any  thape  the 
painter  choofes.  The  colours  employed  are  indigo* 
Jndaco , Anil , or  Coachan , all  appellations  borrowed 
from  foreign  languages  ; and  which  fignify,  not  a 
lhrub,  as  fome  have  erroneoully  afferted,  but  a plant 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  diftriit  of 
-Agra,  and  in  other  places  of  India.  The  ftem  and 
leaves  of  this  plant  yield  that  beautiful  dark  blue 
with  which  the  Indian  chintzes,  coverlets.  täppifendii 
and  other  articles  are  painted,  and  which  never  lofes 
the  fmalleft  fhade  öf  its  beauty.  Alfo  tert'a  merita * 
called  Curcuma , or  Indian  faffron,  a plant  which 
dyes  yellow;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  ginn  lac,  toge- 
ther  with  fome  flowers,  roots  and  fruits,  which  are 
ufed  to  dye  red.  With  thefe  few  pigments,  which 
are  applied  foraetimes  fmgly,  and  fometimes  mixed, 
the  Indians  produce  on  their  cotton  cloths  that  ad- 
mirable  and  beautiful  painting  which  exceeds  every 
thing  of  the  kind  exhibited  in  Europe. 

The  Frenchj  fnglifh,  and  Dutch  have  endea* 
voured  to  imitäte  thefe  articles  ; but,  notwithlhmd- 
ing  all  their  labour  and  art,  they  have  never  yet  been 
able  either  to  prodüce  thefe  colours  from  the  vege* 
table  kingdom,  or  to  attain  to  the  fame  finenefs  in 
their  cloth.  No  perfon  in  1 urkey,  Perfia  or  Europe 
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has  yet  imitated  the  Betille  *,  made  at  Mafuüpatan , 
and  known  under  the  narae  of  Organdi.  The  manu- 
facduring  of  this  cloth,  which  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Job,  the  paintingof  it,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  colours,  give  employinent  in  lndia  to  male 
and  female,  young  and  old. 

It  may  with  truth  be  afierted,  that  in  fpinning, 
weaving,  and  dyeing,  the  Indians  excel  all  other 
nations  in  the  world.  A great  deal  of  cotton  is 
brought  from  Arabia  and  Perfia,  and  mixed  with 
that  of  lndia.  The  principal  places  where  it  is 
manufa&ured  are  : Bengal,  Mafulipatan , Paleacate , 
Madras,  Sadras,  Pondieberry , Nanr,  Nagapatnnm , 
Paleamcotta,  Putucuri,  Manapar , and  Piruvancöda. 
The  Indians  work  flovdy  and  unwillingty  ; a fault 
which  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  t uropeans.  Were 
they  more  adtive  and  induftrious,  they  would  inun- 
date  our  quarter  of  the  world  with  their  merchan- 
dize,  and  draw  from  us  the  little  money  ftill  in  cir- 
culation.  We  clothe  ourfelves  in  their  ftuffs,  while 
our  woollen  cloths  are  to  them  unneceffary.  On 
the  contrary,  we  muft  pay  money  for  all  the  goods 
which  we  procure  from  lndia  and  China  ; fo  that 
thefe  two  countries  may  be  compared  to  two  pits, 
in  which  we  ftand  with  both  feet  and  ftill  fink 
deeper  Pliny  in  ancient  times  complained  of  the 
luxury  of  his  countrymen  J,  who  procured  fimilar 

* A certain  kind  of  white  Eaft  Indian  chintz. 

■f  It  is  indeed  true,  that  a great  pavt  of  the  gold  and  filver 
bronght  from  Brafil  and  Spanifh  America,  paffes  fh  ft  into  the 
hands  of  the  induftrious  Norlanders  fortimber,  iron,  flax,  hemp, 
linen,  and  other  merchandize  ; and  then  goes  to  China  and  the 
Eaft  Indies  for  articles  of  luxury,  dvugs,  & c.  But  England,  at 
any  rate,  does  not  lofe  much,  as  it  draws  large  revcnues  from  its 
extenfive  poffeffions  in  lndia,  and  has  in  its  hands  alnioft  the  whole 
trade  of  that  part  of  the  world.  F. 

$ Lib.  vi.  cap.  17,  et  22. 

articles 
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articles  from  the  ifland  of  Taprobane , now  called 
Ceylon  ; but  what  would  he  fay  were  he  now 
alive  and  beheld  our  extravagance  * ? Wo  to  the 
people  who  ai  e not  contented  with  the  produclions 
of  their  native  country  ! 

* This  obfervation  of  the  author  does  not  difplay  much  pene- 
tration.  Commerce  is  the  bond  which  unites  the  moft  diftant  na- 
tions  with  each  other.  Without  trade  our  artifts  and  manufac- 
turers  would  have  much  lefs  employment  ; and  much  lefs  oppor- 
tunity  would  be  aflorded  them  for  exercifing  their  ingenuity  and 
invention.  Ignorance  and  want  of  mental  culture  prevail  in  all 
thole  countries  which  are  contented  with  their  own  produdtions. 
l’rovidence  requires  more  general  benevolence,  and  lefs  felfifhnefs 
among  men  j and  the  only  means  for  accomplilhing  that  end,  are 
the  arts  and  manufaftures,  navigation  and  trade.  They  are  in- 
deed  fhamefully  abufed ; but  the  friends  of  humanity  ought  to 
cherilh  a liope,  that  good  will  one  day  arife  from  this  evil.  F, 
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Mediane  and  Eotany  of  the  Indians . 
Diseases  prevall  at  the  north  pole  as  well  as 

in  the  torrid  zone  •,  but  thofe  to  which  the  Efqui- 
maux,  Greenlanders,  and  other  northern  tribes  are 
fubjedt:,  are  for  the  moft  part  different  from  thofe 
common  between  the  tropics.  Cold  concentrates 
the  vital  fpirits,  ftrengthens  the  nerves,  and  caufes 
heat,  the  proper  vital  power,  to  be  accumulated  in 
the  interior  parts  ; fo  that  the  body  .acquires  a folid 
confiflence,  becomes  ftrong  and  well-conditioned, 
and  can  bear  all  hardfhips  without  injury.  It  is  at- 
tended,  however,  with  this  confequence,  that  it  at- 
tracts  the  moft  dangerous  difeafes ; creates  violent, 
deep-rooted  pailions  ; blunts  the  judgement ; and, 
if  I may  ufe  the  expr-effion,  involves  it  in  dark 
clouds : though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mind 
thereby  acquires  a certain  firmnefs,  obtains  dotni- 
nion  over  itfelf,  and  is  enabled  to  act  with  more 
caution,  Heat,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the 
body  tender,  and  the  nerves  weak  ; gives  more  play 
to  the  human  mind,  and  pärticularly  the  imagina- 
tion ; inflames  the  paflions,  and  hrings  on  difeafes  ; 
but  the  former  foon  fubfide,  and  the  latter  are  fel- 
dom  dangerous. 

I fhall  not  here  examine  whether  the  affertion, 
that  mankind  increafe.  no-where  fo  much  as  in  cold 
countries,  be  well  fonnded  ; but  it  is  certain  that 
they  never  thrive  better  than  under  a temperate 
climace.  If  the  heat  at  the  equator  be  fcarcely  fup- 
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portable  in  the  day-time,  the  nights,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  refrefhing  and  pleafanter  ; and  as 
they  are  equai  to  the  days  in  length,  the  inhabitants 
ave  fufficiently  indemnified  for  the  oppreflion  of  the 
latter*.  I cannot,.  therefore,  agree  with  that 
French  philofopher,  who  afferts  that  a fix  months 
refidence  at  the  north  pole  eould  be  much  eafier 
endured  than  one  of  three  at  the  equator,  where, 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  the  heat  is  moderated 
by  a frefli  cooüng  breeze.  As  long  as  the  eft'efts 
of  nature  do  not  contradid:  each  other,  fo  long  will 
this  principle  be  julf,  that  men  live  much  more 
agreeably  under  a mild  climate,  than  in  diftricts 
which  are  feldom  vifited  by  the  benign  influence  of 
the  fun.  This  is  proved  by  many  circumllances,  and 
particularly  by  the  emigrations  of  the  Cimbri,  the 
Huns,  the  Teutones,  and  the  Marfi  -f-,  who,  leav- 

ing 

* In  the  obfervations  with  which  the  author  begins  this  chap- 
ter,  he  hazards  affertions  very  erroneous.  The  intenfe  heat  in 
the  tropieal  regions  is  deftrudlive  both  to  men  and  to  animals. 
At  Calcutta,  which  lies  at  a confiderable  didance  from  the  line, 
wild  pigtohs  fometimes  drop  down  dead  at  noon,  while  flying 
over  the  market-place.  People  who  aVe  then  employcd  in  any 
labour,  fuch  as  writers  in  the  fervice  ofthe  Eaft  India  Company, 
whofe  correfpondenCe  often  will  not  admit  of  delay,  fit  naked  im- 
merfed  up  to  the  neck  in  large  veflels,  into  which  cold  water  is 
continnally  pumped  by  flaves  from  a well.  Such  a country  cannot 
be  favourable  to  health  or  longevity.  What  are  properly  called 
the  northern  regions,  are  alfo  a wretched  and  melancholy  refidence 
for  the  human  race.  It  is  only  a moderate  climate,  fuch  as  that 
of  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  countries  lying  under  the  fame  lati- 
tude,  that  can  exalt  men’s  ideas,  and  producc  the  utmoft  degree 
of  happinefs.  Tliefe  gave  birth  to  thofe  illuminating  rays  which 
havc  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind  ; and 
which,  difFufed  thenceto  colder  climates,  ftill  exercife  their  bene- 
ficent  ii.fluence.  F. 

f How  the  Marfians,  a people  long  fettled  in  Italy,  fliould  be 
here  introduced  among  the  Cimbri,  the  Teutones  and  the  Huns, 
is  to  mc  incomprehenfible.  They  inhabited  their  country  fo  long 
that  they  might  be  confidercd  as  the  firft  people  by  whom  it  was 
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ing  their  unhofpitable  regions  of  the  north,  expofed 
to  exceflive  cold,  over-ran  other  countries  lying  more 
towards  the  fouth.  The  cafe  was  the  fame  with  the 
Turks,  who,  about  the  year  625,  emerged  from 
Scythia  and  Tartary  $ proceeded  always  further  to- 
wards the  eaH:  ; and  at  length,  after  long  and  bloody 
wars,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Conftantinople,  in 
1452.  Thefe,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  like 
kind,  fufficiently  confirm  what  I have  faid  in  regard 
to  diverfity  of  clitnate,  and  its  influence  on  man. 

It  is  an  inconteftible  truth,  that  the  flrength  or 
weaknefs  of  a people  depends,  in  a great  meafure, 
on  thefe  caufes  ; and  Hippocrates  was  fo  much  con- 
vinced  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  affertion,  that  he  af- 
firmed  one  might  difcover  by  a man’s  countenance 
under  what  climate  he  was  born,  and  to  what  coun- 
try  he  belonged  *. 

The  difeales  which  prevail  among  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  fouthern  part  of  India,  that  is,  of  Ma~ 


cultivated.  Their  hiftory  may  be  feen  in  a very  fcarce  book,  en* 
titled  Muüi  Fhabonii  Marß.  Hißoria  Marforum,  Napoli  1678, 
4to.  F. 

* On  this  very  juft  aflertion  of  Hippocrates,  which  is  conftrmed 
by  Camper,  fome  of  our  modern  philofophers  have  founded  their 
fyftem  of  different  races ; accordin<r  to  which,  the  negroes  are  in- 
capable  of  poffeffing  moral  quahties,  and  exhibit  certain  proofs 
of  it  in  their  looks.  I have,  however,  feerl  thoufands  of  thefe 
men,  againft  whom  fo  partial  a fentence  has  been  paffed,  and 
could  obferve  nothing  of  the  kind  in  their  countenances,  which 
often  difplayed  great  benevolence.  Climate,  manner  of  life, 
clothing,  food,  and  other  circumftances  alter  the  foft  parts  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  features  of  the  face  ; and  thefolid  parts  even, 
i’rom  the  fame  caufes,  affume  gradually  a different  form.  Thus 
whole  tribes  acquire  a peculiarcaft  ot  vifage  ; and  the  fhape,  fize, 
and  turn  of  the  body  become  changed.  But  this  cannot  deftroy 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  the  paftions,  and  the  moral  qualities, 
which  alone  conllituie  the  charafter  and  the  valuable  part  of 
man.  F. 
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läbar , Cänara , Mdijfur , Madura , Tanjaur , 'Marav * 
and  Parava , are  as  follows  : 

Sh'rafandva , the  wind-colic. 

Sanivali , nervous  cramps  and  convulfions. 
rfdlsaram , flux  or  dyfentery, 

Calladapa , the  gravel  and  Hone. 

Grahanni , the  bloody  iiux. 

Mujali,  a kind  of  gout. 

Kafzolapani , St.  Anthony’s  fire,  with  feverilh 
fymptoms. 

Pani , violent  fever. 

<F?~idofi>agioram , the  fever  which  has  three  bad 
properties;  that  is,  the  violent  fever. 
Mallampani , a fever  that  lafts  only  one  day,  and 
is  occafioned  by  a certain  wind  which  blows 
from  the  Gauts. 

Vidätapani,  the  continued  fever. 

Dnnarädenpam , the  tertian  fever. 

Nalampani , the  quartan  fever. 

Kßoaja , phthifis. 

Ragiakß?aja,  confumption  of  the  lungs. 
Nirvißzicia , involuntary  emiflion  ofnrine. 
Pramebam , Gonorrhcca  benigna . 

Aadram , the  hemorrhoids. 

Mahodoram,  the  dropfy. 

Kamala , the  jaundice. 

Sannhi , phrenfy  combined  with  convulfions. 
Velupa y or  Cijhtam,  leprofy. 

Nirtiripa,  or  Nircomben,  anintefiinal  colic,  W'hic'h 
proceeds  from  cold.  This  difeafe  is  in  com- 
mon called  Morde'xim , of  which  Sonnerat  drolly 
enough  makes  Moir/  </<?  chien , dog’s  death. 
ln  the  months  of  061  ober,  November  and 
December  it  prevails  much  on  the  coafi  of 
Malabar ; for  about  that  period  certain  winds 
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blow  from  the  Gauts,  and  carry  with  them  a 
multitude  of  nitrous  particles. 

Aßifäva , an  inflammatory  difeafe  which  affeds 
the  whole  body,  and  confumes  the  marrow  of 
the  bones. 

Ciardhi , vomiting  which  proceeds  from  bile  or 
other  caufes. 

Racl  pittam , bilious  fever,  which  is  commonly 
foliowed  by  a flux  of  blood  and  putrid  matter. 

Tipolla , burning  ulcers  on  the  exterior  part  of 
the  body. 

Mafiin,  the  fmall  pox  ; a difeafe  which  in  In- 
dia  is  exceedingly  infedious,  and  fweeps  oft 
prodigious  multitudes. 

Ciori,  the  itch. 

Arbuda , cancer. 

Ceravarpa\  an  ulcer,  the  fetid  fmell  of  which 
attrads  the  fnake  Cera.  This  fnake,  however, 
is  not  poifonous. 

Arald'efidam,  buboes. 

Sannivndam , apoplexy. 

Engali  afthma. 

Ciuma,  cough. 

Thofe  who  read  this  catalogue  of  difeafes  with 
attention,  will  find  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
proceed  either  from  too  great  heat,  or  from  catch- 
ing  cold.  Some  kinds  of  boils  and  ulcers,  which 
break  out  on  the  legs  during  the  rainy  feafon,  are 
difficult  to  be  cured  ; while  there  areothers,  on  the 
contrary,  which  cannot  be  healed  during  the  fum- 
mer.  1 he  women,  who  lcad  an  indolent  life,  and 
do  not  take  fufficient  exercife,  are  tormented  with. 
convulfions,  fpafms,  and  other  hyfteric  fymptoms* 
I have  often  feen  fome  of  thefe  women  Hart  lud- 
denly  up  in  the  middle  of  mafs,  when  the  bell  was 
rung  j run  up  and  down  in  the  church,  and  begia 
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tp  dance  as  if  frantic.  Thofe  who  were  not  ac- 
quainted  with  the  caufe  of  this  fmgular  behaviour, 
and  did  not  know  that  it  procetded  from  hyfteric 
affeöions,  might  have  believed  that  the  women  were 
poffefled  by  the  devil.  After  jumping  and  capering 
for  foine  time,  the  blood  refumed  its  former  circu- 
lation  ; the  corrupted  juices,  which  had  occafioned 
the  floppage,were  in  part  thrown  off  by  perfpiration  j 
the  ncrves  recovered  the  neceffary  tone,  and  the  wo- 
men  becarne  tranquil  and  eafy.  This  kind  of  dance 
is  called  'lullwni ; and  the  agitation  of  the  body  oc- 
cafioned by  it  is  named  Tülle  l.  Such  perfons  fhould 
be  made  to  beat  unfhelled  rice  ; bark  and  the  cold 
bath  fhould  be  prefcribed  for  them  \ and  they  fhould, 
above  all,  be  cautioned  to  avoid  every  thing  that 
tends  to  difquiet  or  difturb  the  mind  *. 

People  who  complain  of  a weaknefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  nerves  are  accuftomed  in  the  morning  to  chew 
a little  opium,  which  they  fay  ftrengthens  the  nerves 
and  promotes  digeflion  Phiscuflom,  however,  is 
in  reality  highly  pernicious  ; for  thofe  who  acquire 
a habit  of  chewing  opium  can  never  renounce  it ; 
and  if  not  fupplied  with  it,  they  fuffer  horrid  pain  5 
fall  into  fainting  fits,  and  lie  as  if  dead.  I was  ac- 
quainted  with  l'eyeral  perfons  who  al\vays,  at  table, 

* The  fedentary  mode  of  life  which  prevailed  among  the 
fiigher  clatTes  of  the  Grecian  vromen  formerly  occafioned  difeafes 
of  the  like  kind.  In  the  hiltory  of  the  Argives,  about  the  time 
of  Megapenthes,  we  find  that  their  women,  on  account  of  their 
fedentary  Jife,  occafioned  by  their  (pinning,  weaving,  embroider- 
ing,  and  other  laboure  of  the  hke  kind,  ^nd  perhaps  alfo  by 
impure  air  in  confined  apartments,  and  by  the  ufe  of  wine, 
brought  on  diforders  which  had  fome  refemblance  to  the  rtal  7b- 
ran'ifmus  (not  that  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  the  tarantula).  Bia$, 
and  Melampus  the  fon  of  Amythares,  were  celebrated  for  curing 
this  difeafe.  Mufic  and  fongs  fung  by  handfome  young  men, 
kind  treatment,  and  perhaps  alfo  dancing,  brought  back  to  Ar- 
ges all  the  women,  who  had  wandered  to  the  foreßs  and  moun- 
V>ins.  F. 
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took  a fmall  dofe  of  opium,  and  yet  enjoyed  good 
health.  It  mitigates  the  too  great  fermentation  of 
the  animal  juices,  as  well  as  too  great  tenfion  of  the 
nerves,  againft  which,  in  this  hot  climate,  it  is  irn- 
pollible  to  ufe  too  many  precautions.  For  this  rea- 
ion  the  Mahometans,  who,  as  is  well  known,  have 
a plurality  of  wivess  are  accuflomed  to  employ  opi- 
uni when  they  wifh  to  enjoy  the  Company  of  their 
females,  lefl  the  impulfe  of  nature,  being  too  flrong, 
fhould  prove  prejudicial  to  health.  However  ufeful 
opium  may  be  under  fuch  circumllances,  its  effe&s 
are  highly  dangerous  when  a large  dofe  of  it  is  taken 
diffolved  in  lemon  juice,  or  any  acid  folvent.  When 
prepared  in  this  manner  it  renders  men  blood- 
thirfty  ; converts  them  into  favage  beafls  ; and  in- 
ipires  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  would  rather 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  cut  to  pieces  than  give  up 
the  weapon  which  they  have  in  their  hand.  'lhe 
defperadoes  who  allow  themfelves  to  be  intoxicated 
by  opium,  diffolved  in  this  manner,  are  called  Am- 
moibt ; and  are  either  Nairs  or  Mahometans,  who 
have  refolved  to  facrifice  their  lives  to  ferve  their 
king,  their  country,  or  any  perfon  whofe  caufe  they 
have  undertaken  to  efpoufe  *. 

Formerly  there  were  a great  many  of  thefe  Am- 
mocbi  011  the  coaft  of  Malabar  ; but  fince  the  king 
of  Travancor  prohibited  the  natives  from  drinking 
coco-nut  brandy  called  Fügara , to  fmoke  Cangiava , 
and  to  ufe  opium  prepared  as  above  mentioned, 
fuch  ravenous  animals  in  the  human  form  have  be- 
come  uncommon ; and  fhould  any  one  venture,  in 
fo  horrid  a manner,  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  public,  he  would  be  inffantly  puniihed  with 
death.  tome  perfons,  however,  who  were  at  Cia- 

* See  Lettre  a M.  Bonner  at  a V Ißc  de  France , de  V Impnmerxe 
Rosale  1784,  chap.  vi.  p.  102. 
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•väcada  during  the  war  againft  Tippoo,  aflured  me 
that  they  had  feen  feveral  Ammochi  among  his  troopsj 
but  it  is  certain,  beyond  a doubt,  that  he  forbade 
the  ufe  of  opiuni  to  his  foldiers,  becaufe  the  Am- 
mocbi  in  their  fury  fpare  neither  friend  nor  foe,  but 
deitroy  every  perfon  who  comes  in  their  way.  The 
beft  method  of  being  faved  from  thefe  inhuman 
wretches  is  to  throw  fand  into  their  eyes.  The 
Cangiava , or  leaves  of  the  Bangus , a plant  of  about 
five  or  fix  feet  in  height,  which  are  fmoked  inftead 
of  tobacco,  produce  the  fame  effedt  as  opium,  and 
render  men  quite  frantic  *. 

The  venereal  difeafe  is  very  little  known  in  the 
inferior  parts  of  India.  As  the  Indians  are  remark- 
ably  attentive  to  cleanlinefs,  and  as  both  male  and 
female  live  with  the  greateft  temperance,  ufe  food 
eafy  of  digeltion,  are  in  continual  perfpiration, 
wafli  the  parts  of  fex  three  times  a-day,  and  adhere 
to  other  ftrift  regulations  rendered  neceffary  by  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  this  deteftable  difeafe  has  not 
been  able  to  make  much  progrefs  in  the  inland  pro- 
vinces.  in  the  towns  on  the  fea  coaft,  however,  where 
there  is  a very  great  influx  of  foreigners,  who  indulge 
in  every  kind  of  diflipation,  and  where  the  above  fa- 
lutary  praftices  and  regulations  are  almoft  entirely 
neglected,  the  venereal  difeafe  has  greatly  increafed  $ 
but  ;t  prevails  only  among  the  low,  contemptible 
cafts,  and  the  Europeans,  who  are  the  original 
caufe  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  evils  which 
the  Indians  have  to  complain  of. 

As  the  body,  however,  in  this  hot  climate,  is  in 
continual  perfpiration  the  above  difeafe  may  be  ea- 
fily  removed,  provided  the  patient  employs,  imme- 
diately  on  its  appearance,  attenuating  and  detergent 

* The  Bqngtte  is  nothing  elfe  than  our  hemp,  the  leayes  of 
Vvfiphj  wheu  fmoked,  have  an  intoxicating  quality.  F. 
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meclicines.  The  moft  effedtual  is  the  Velladaniba , 
er  farfaparilla.  From  this  wood  the  Indians  pre- 
pare  a decoction,  which  is  fweetened  with  a little 
fugar  ; and  if  from  two  to  three  pints  of  it  be  given 
to  a venereal  patient,  before  the  difeafe  has  acquired, 
much  ftrength,  he  will  be  foon  cured.  This  dif- 
eafe would  be  much  lefs  detirucHve,  in  general,  were 
luitable  remedies  ufed  in  proper  time,  ßoerhaave, 
a man  whofe  name  I cannot  mention  but  with  the 
utmofl  refpeft,  fays  exprefsly  that  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe is  far  from  being  fo  dangerous  in  India  as  it  is 
in  Furope  *, 

Far  more  dreadful  are  the  confequences  of  the 
before- mentioned  inteftinal  colic,  called  by  the  In- 
dians Shani,  Mordexiin , and  alfo  Nicomben.  It  is 
occafioned,  as  I have  faid,  by  the  winds  blowing 
from  the  mountains,  which  carry  with  them  a great 
many  nitrous  particles,  and  which  commonly  com- 
mence  immediately  after  the  rainy  feafon,  when 
the  wet  weather  is  fucceeded  by  a great  heat  and 
continued  drought.  On  the  coaft  of  Malabar  this 
is  the  cafe  from  the  beginning  of  Odlober  tili  the 
20th  of  December  ; and  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
rnandel  in  April  and  May.  People  are  then  liable 
to  catch  colds  : and  the  confequence  is,  that  malig- 
nant  and  bilious  flimy  matter  adheres  to  thebowels, 
and  occafions  violent  pains,  vomiting,  fever,  and 
flupefadion  ; fo  that  perfons  attacked  with  this  dif- 
eafe die  very  eften  in  a few  hours.  It  fometimes 
happens  that  thirty  or  forty  perfons  die  in  this 
"manner,  in  one  place,  in  the  courfe  of  a day,  unlefs 
fpeedy  relief  be  adminitlred.  The  bitter  elfence, 
’Vroga  amara , which  I have  mentioned  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  work,  is  the  beit  remedy  for 
this  colic ; as  it  opens  the  pores,  thins  the  juices, 

* See  Traclatio  mtdico-praäica  de  Lue  Vctierea , Hermann i Bo- 
trboavcf  Lugd.  Bat,  1751. 
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countera&s  the  effefts  of  the  faltpetre,  warms  the 
body,  brings  on  perfpirarion,  and,  in  that  manner, 
infpires  it  with  new  life.  In  the  year  1782  this 
difeafe  raged  with  fo  much  fury  that  a great  many 
perfons  died  of  it.  The  above  eflence  is  pretty  dear ; 
and  it  was  not  poflible  to  procure  it  in  fuch  quantity 
as  to  fupply  all  the  patiencs.  in  its  ftead,  therefore, 
we  employed  Fagara,  coco-nut  brandy,  diflilled 
over  horfes  düng.  All  thofe  recovered  to  whorn 
this  beverage  was  given,  but  the  reif  died  in  three 
or  four  hours.  This  circumftance  made  fo  much 
Eoife  among  the  Pagans,  that  the  fame  of  our  me- 
dicine,  and  the  eures  it  performed,  was  fpread  as 
far  as  Cochin.  When  the  phyficians  of  the  Dutch 
Eaft  India  Company  at  that  place,  Meffrs.  Martin- 
fard  and  Errik,  were  informed  of  this  circumftance, 
they  not  only  gave  our  medicine  their  approbation, 
but  even  employed  it  in  their  practice. 

The  tertian  fev  er  is  eafily  removed  by  a decoc- 
tion  of  Veppa , or  Malabar  china  *.  Veppa  is  the 
Dame  of  a trte  which  has  a very  bitter  bark, and  green 
pricldy  leaves,  which  are  alfo  exceedingly  bitter.  It 
grows  on  dry,  fandy  foil,  wdthout  any  culture  or 
care.  The  decodion  is  prepared  from  its  leaves, 
which  are  called  Vippela.  1 he  property  of  this  tree 
is  well  known  to  the  Brahmans  ; but  the  common 
people  have  very  litt le  knowledge  of  it. 

The  Käcily  or  inflatnmation  connected  with  the 
Ganorrbcea  benigna , is  removed  by  means  of  rice- 
water,  mixed  with  a little  fugar,  and  given  to  the 
patient  to  drink.  Cold  fomentation,  and  decoc- 
lions  of  bananas,  milk,  falt-petre,  and  other  foft- 
ening,  cooling  and  diuretic  medicines  are  alfo  pre- 

* Fro-m  the  nnme  MaTabar  chipa,  I fufpeö  that  the  Vlpf# 
isth <£  S*u/ieltnia  flrifuga,  fi rubra,  lately  made  known  by  Dr. 
Koxburgh.  F. 
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fcribed.  This  malady  is  very  prevalent  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar. 

All  thefe  difeafes,  which  proceed  from  a decom- 
pofition  of  the  animal  juices,  enervate  the  Indians 
at  an  early  period,  and  haften  their  diflolution. — ■ 
They  die,  almoft  without  any  pain,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  confumptive  perfons  ; and  become  extindt 
like  a lamp  which  has  no  longer  oil.  At  the  rno- 
ment  of  their  death  no  contraction  is  obferved  in 
their  features,  no  convulfive  throbs,  and  they  never 
\vhimper  or  complain,  like  fo  many  of  the  Euro- 
peans,  who  quit  the  world  in  the  molt  painful  man- 
ner imaginable.  Many  of  the  women  lofe  their 
lives  the  firft  time  they  bring  forth. 

The  fmall  pox,  a difeafe  which  in  India  is 
highly  infe&ious,  commonly  makes  its  appearance 
in  Malabar  after  the  rainy  feafon ; that  is,  in  De- 
cember  and  January  and  the  months  following. 
Thoufands  are  fwept  off  by  it  every  year.  At  the 
periods  when  it  prevails,  parents  abandon  their  chil- 
dren,  and  children  their  parents ; for  this  difeafe, 
as  already  faid,  ;s  fo  infeöious  and  dangerous  that 
people  can  never  be  too  much  on  their  guard  againlt 
To  thjs  maybeadded,  that  the  Indians  are  not 
capable  of  forming  a proper  judgment  refpefting 
the  fymptoms,  and  confequently  treat  their  patients 
in  a very  improper  manner.  The  doors  and  Win- 
dows are  flaut,  that  the  patients  may  not  be  expofed 
to  the  fmalleit  breath  of  cool  air,  and  heating 
things  alone  are  given  thenn  The  mo(l  common 
medicines  employed  in  this  difeafe  ave  fugar,  boiled 
onions,  the  urine  of  a healthy  child,  coriander-feed, 
boiled  rice,  green  pepper,  carambola  leaves  *,  onion- 
juice,  and  other  things  of  the  like  Rind,  partly  ufe- 
lefs  and  partly  pernicious.  The  objeä:  of  them, 
howeyer,  is  to  expel  the  poifon  from  the  body  ; but 

* Perhaps  the  Averrbod  carambola  Lin  n.  F. 
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rfiey  never  Juffer  It  to  ripen  properly  ; and  they  pre- 
fcribe  for  the  patient  neither  emollient  nor  cooling 
fhings,  which  would  tend  to  allay  the  internal  heat, 
and  to  moderate  the  ferment  of  the  animal  juices. 
Rice-water  and  frefh  air  would  be  far  more  pro- 
per; but  the  Indians  are  obftinate  in  adhering  to 
their  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  therefore  all  at- 
tempts  to  perfuade  thern  are  in  vain. 

India  alone  contain.s  more  medical  writings,  per- 
haps,  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  reff  of  the 
world.  As  printing  has  never  been  introduced 
here,  all  hands  are  employed  in  copying  manu* 
fcripts,  and  particularly  fuch  as  relate  to  the  Prolon- 
gation of  human  life,  viz.  medical  and  botanical. 
The  greater  pari  of  the  Indian  manufcripts  pre? 
ferved  in  the  library  of  the  late  king  of  France, 
fhofe  ol  the  Propaganda  and  Mr.  Samuel  Guife, 
and  in  the  Borgian  Mufeum,  confift  of  works  of 
this  kind.  The  often-belore-mentioned  Dictionary, 
Jlmarafinba , linder  the  head  Aufzadhharg°a , tliat 
is,  Clals  of  the  Simple  Medicines,  gives  the  names 
of  above  three  hundred  herbs  and  plants  ufed  in 
medicine.  1 hofe  who  wifh  to  be  convinced  of  the 
muhitude  of  articles  that  occur  in  the  Medicine 
and  Botany  of  Malabar,  need  only  recur  to  the  vvork 
publifned  at  Amfferdam,  in  the  year  16S9,  under 
the  title  of  Hortus  Malabaricus.  Both  thefe  fci- 
ences  vvere  cultivated  in  India  above  three  thoufand 
years  ago,  and  at  prefent  give  employment  to  a great 
number  of  people.  When  a phyfician  is  fent  for, 
you  are  fure  to  be  vifited  by  five  or  fix.  There  are 
even  boys  who  poffefs  an  exrenfive  knowledge  of 
botany  j and  this  is  not  furprifing,  as,  frorn  their 
earlielt  years,  they  are  rnade  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  plants,  and  their  different  properties. — 
3"id  the  religion  of  the  Indians  allow  them  to  dif- 
fe£l  animals  and  ftudy  anatomy,  they  would  cer- 
tainly  attairr  to  great  proficiency  in  medicine ; but 
9 as 
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äs  thefe  are  ffcricUy  forbidden,  it  may  be  readity 
conceived  that  the  above  iciences  can  mähe  very 
little  progrefs.  I have,  however,  feen  inflances  of 
Malabar  phyficians  curing  patients  who  had  been 
totally  given  over  by  the  Kuropeans*  ihe  Malabar 
phyficians,  in  general,  are  fuperior  to  moff  Euro- 
peans  in  the  knowledge  of  fimples.  Among  thofe 
which  they  ernploy  in  their  eures,  the  following  are 
the  mofl  wort'hy  of  notice  : 

Veppa , the  Chinchina  tree,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned  already.  In  the  Samfcred  language  it  Es 
called  Nimba,  in  the  Tamulic  Aipu , and  in  Porm- 
guefe  Amargozeira.  Xhere  are  two  kinds  ot  it-: 
one  of  them,  which  has  a black  appearance,  is 
called  Karinveppa ; the  other,  with  green  prickly 
leaves,  which  have  an  exceedingly  bitter  taffe,  is 
known  under  the  nanie  of  Aryakarinvepa.  The 
latter,  properly,  is  that  which  produces  the  real 
Malabar  china.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  however, 
is  employed  by  the  Indians  only  in  cafes  of  necei- 
fity  ; for  a deCodlion  of  the  leaves,  if  the  coarfer 
parts  'which  fubfide  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  be 
ufed,  produce  as  powerful  an  effedl.  Ihe  hrab- 
mans  are  accuffomed  to  prepare,  from  the  juice  of 
thefe  leaves,  what  they  call  Karil ; that  is,  a fauce 
which  they  eat  with  their  rice-  This  medicine  is 
öf  excellent  fervice  in  tertian  fevers,  in  cafes  of 
worrns,  and  in  all  diforders  arifing  from  indigef- 
tion  and  w.eaknefs  of  the  ftomach  and  nerves.  Ir 
the  green  leaves  be  bruifed,  and  applied  to  wound-s 
or  ulcers  of  a long  (tanding,  they  cleanfe  them, 
and  prevent  them  from  lpreading  or  becoming  can- 
cerous.  In  a word,  they  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe 
as  the  china  bark,  and  in  much  Ihorter  time,  be- 
caufe  more  power  is  contained  in  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  than  in  the  woody  parts  of  the  (fern  and  the 
bfanches.  d he  properties  of  this  tree  being  there- 
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fore  fo  nearly  allied  tö  thofe  of  the  real  china,  which 
grows  in  America,  the  Indians  can  very  well  dif- 
penfe  with  the  latter,  efpecially  fmce  it  lofes  mucft 
of  its  virtue  by  long  voyages/  as  the  faline  volatile 
particles  it  contains  evaporate  by  the  way. 

The  nettle  Codituva , as  the  Brahmatis  fay,  is  an 
excellent  remedy  to  purify  and  thin  the  blood  ; to 
expel  the  gout,  leprofy,  and  malignant  fevets ; and 
to  check  coughs  connefted  with  fpitting  of  blood. 

Aiidnäka,  the  fo  called  wonder  and  crofs  tree,  in 
Portuguefe  Figueiro  d’ Inferno,  bears  a fruit  which 
by  expreflion  yields  a very  falütary  oil.  It  purifies 
and  fweetens  the  blood,  diffolves  the  corrupted 
juices,  expels  worms,  and  is  of  excellent  fervice  in 
the  fciatica. 

Ulatunwera , the  root  of  the  tree  Ulam,  is  an  ef- 
fedlual  remedy  for  the  jaundice.  It  cleanfes  the 
urinary  paffage  when  obftrutted  by  flimy  accumula- 
tions,  and  eures  the  Gonorrhoen  benigna.  In  the  lat- 
ter cafe  the  root  is  adminiftered  after  it  has  been 
pulverifed  and  mixed  with  fugar  and  milk. 

The  Ulam,  in  Portuguefe  Parelra  bravn , is  that 
kind  of  large  ivy  which  bears  very  fmall  fruit,  en- 
clofed  in  Imall  hulks  like  thofe  of  the  coffee-berry. 
Its  root  only  is  officinal  *.  The  Ulam,  how- 
ever,  muff  not  be  confounded,  as  it  has  been  by 
fome,  with  the  Vallicdgneram,  which  grows  alfo  in 
Malabar.  Geofroy  has  given  a particular  deferip- 
tion  of  this  plant  in  his  Materia  Medica,  where  it 
occurs  among  the  exotics. 

Konna,  the  Cajfia  purgans,  carries  off  bile,  pu- 
rifies the  reins,  and  is  of  a cooling  nature ; at  leaft 
we  are  told  fo  by  the  Brahmans. 

The  areca-nut,  bananas,  the  coco-nut  tree,  the 
Mava  or  Mangueira,  the  Kaja,  Ciamba,  Flava,  and 

* Perhaps  the  root  of  the  Cffimpclos parcira  L. 
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PäpAmaram , have  been  defcribed  by  Gemelli  Ca- 
teri,  in  the  third  part  of  his  Travels  round  the 
Globe,  where  figures  of  them  may  be  feen. 

The  Nettmaram  is  a large  tree  which  bears  the 
fo-called  Emblis , a kind  of  plum  nfed  alfo  in  me- 
dicine,  and  in  the  Malabar  language  cailed  Nellibcf, . 
Its  chief  property,  according  to  the  natives,  is,  tliat 
it  carries  off  the  bile  and  flirne  which  give  rile  to 
moft  of  the  difeafes  in  India.  It  is  cultomary  to 
pickle  thefe  plums,  and  to  eat  them  with  rice  *. 

Karuvä,  or  Ilavangci , is  the  na  me  of  that  tree 
the  bark  of  which  is  the  CaJJia  lignea , or  wild  ein- 
namon  -f-.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a large  European 
plum- tree,  and  has  frnooth  grten  leaves,  which  are 
fomewhat  pulpy,  and  emit  a flrong  fmell.  They 
are  ufed  in  India  as  we  ufe  cinnamon.  This  Mala- 
bar cinnamon-tree  grows  without  any  nurfing  or 
care,  and,  were  it  cultivated,  would  approach  near 
to  that  of  Ceylon.  The  Dutch,  however,  do  not 
wifh  it  to  thrive,  and  extirpate  the  trees  in  Malabar 
wherever  they  find  them,  in  order  that  their  cinna- 
mon, which  grows  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  may  not 
become  of  lefs  value. 

Muringa , is  the  name  of  a tree  which  is  highly 
valued  by  the  inhabitants  on  the  coait  of  Malabar, 
ln  the  Arabic  it  is  cailed  Moriaben , and  in  kerfian 
Tarnen  Guzarat  Trerida.  Its  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
fruit,  both  of  which  are  very  fmall,  are  eaten  with 
rice.  They  are  faid  to  eure  the  cholic,  and  expel 
poifon.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they 

* This  kind  of  plums  are  produeed  by  the  Pbyllanthas  Sm- 
bl'ca  L. 

f See  Rheede  Hort.  Malabar,  vol.  i.  t.  57.  What  the  author 
here  faya  is  incorreft.  The  wild  cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  the 
Karuvä,  and  is  the  Laurus  CaJJia  L.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
true  CaJJia  lignea  is  the  Kalou  Karuä  in  the  Hort.  Malab.  vol.  v. 
t.  53,  and  the  Laurus  Malabathrum  L,  F. 
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afford  a wholefome  kind  of  nourifhment.  I feverat 
tirnes  caufed  foup  to  be  made  of  ihe  leaves  as  well 
as  fruit  of  this  tree,  and  always  found  it  of  be- 
nefit*. 

The  only  Malabar  plant  which  I can  with  cer- 
tainty  call  an  antidote  of  poifon  is  a Ihrub,  about 
three  or  four  feet  in  height,  named  Alpam.  The 
root  is  pounded,  and  adminiftered  in  warm  water 
to  thofe  who  have  been  poifoned.  A Malabar  pro- 
verb  fays  : Alpam  agatta,  Vefzam poratta  ; As  foon  as 
the  Alpam  root  enters  the  body,  poifon  leaves  it.  I 
•muH,  however,  confefs,  that  the  Iheriac  of  Vndro- 
mache  ( fheriaca  di  And:  om  co  is  much  more  pow- 
erful. 

The  Indian  faffron,  in  the  Malabar  language  is 
-called  Magnet,  in  the  Portuguefe  Acofrao  Indico , and 
in  the  Samfcred  Kunkuma  f . The  Turopeans  em- 
ploy  this  plant,  which  has  yellow  leaves,  merely  for 
dyeing  ; but  the  Brahmans  afcribe  to  it  the  property 
of  curing  the  itch  and  the  gout,  extenuating  the 
juices,  and  purifying  the  fkin  front  all  fpots  arifing 
frorn  fcorbutic  acridities. 

The  fenna-tree,  CaJJla  Senna,  is  called  in  the  Ma- 
labar language  Nilavague , and  grows  in  the  moun- 
tainous  diilricts  of  Cape  Comari  Its  leaves,  it  is 
well  known,  are  employed  as  a purgative. 

Panicurca , the  Malabar  Melijfa , in  Portuguefe  C't- 
drcira  Malabarica,  has  broad,  thick,  round,  prickly 
leaves,  and  is  therefore  very  different  from  that  of 
Buroper  It  however  poffeffes  the  fame  power  and 
properties  ; that  is,  it  Ifrengthens  the  head  and  flo- 
rriach.  and  is  to  be  recommendcd,  in  particular,  to 
thofe  fubjedt  to  hyfteric  affeelions 

* In  the  Hort.  Mal  ab.  vol.  vi.  p.  ig.  and  in  the  Sy  Hera  Guh 
landina  Mur Inga  L.  F. 

'f  Am'omum  Curcuma  Linn. 

j Pcihaps  the  Mulijfa  officinalis  L.  or  our  common  bahn.  F. 

Kadelfalada , 
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Kadefalada , dandelion,  in  Portuguefe  Almeyrao * 
is,  as  is  well  known,  a plant  of  a detergent  nature, 
and  purifies  the  blood. 

To  is.vädi  is  the  name  of  the  fenfitive  plant,  as  it 
is  called,  which,  as  foon  as  touched,  eontra&s  itfelf 
Jtogether  *. 

Va  ambu,  in  Latin  Acorus,  and  in  Portuguefe 
Dringo,  the  fweet-flag,  grows  on  the  coaft  of  Mala- 
bar. in  ponds  and  ftagnant  water.  It  has  long  green 
leaves,  and  a very  aromatic  roöt  f . 

The  Scorzonera  root  is  called  in  the  Malabar  lan- 
guage  Ctedaveli,  and  in  the  Tamulic  Nirvälikilanga. 
The  Indians  boil  it : they  preferve  it  alfo,  and  eät 
it  with  their  rice. 

In  order  that  I may  not  be  too  prolix,  I fliall  here 
give  a lift  only  of  feveral  plants  and  vegetable  pro- 
du&ions  which  I ought  not  to  omit. 

Perumciragdmy  Lat.  Focniculum , Port.  Funcho , fen- 
nel. 

Velladamba , farfaparilla,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  one  with  white  flowers  and  the  other  with 
red.  The  latter  is  the  Malabar  farfaparilla. 

Cerupula , Lat.  Saxfraga,  faflafras. 

Mufz.elcc.vi , Lat.  Scncbus , Port.  Sera: ha , lettuce. 

Manelcira , Lat.  Portulaca  filveßris , Fr.  Pour- 
pier , purflain. 

Codaven , Lat.  Cochlearia , Port.  Rabapa , fcurvy- 
grafs. 

F'ram ),  or  Caipacira , Lat.  Naßurtiiim  fo?itanumi 
Fr.  C e(fon , water-crefles. 

Cä  tutrtäva,  Lat.  Ocynium  thyrßßorum , the  herb 
bafil. 

Pandila , Lat.  Trifolium  pratenfe , purple  trefoil. 

* This  fenfitive  plant,  according  to  every  appearance,  is  a 
Mitmfa  caßn  Lin.  F. 

f The  V ayambu  of  Rheede,  Hort . Malabo  vol.  Xi.  t.  60,  is 
The  Acorus  calamus  Lin,  F- 
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Gurgul , Lat.  Scammonia^  fcammony  bindweed. 

Parma , Lat.  Polypodium , common  polypody. 

Irattimadhiram , Lat.  Glycirrhiza , liquorice. 

Pulidrila,  marfh  trefoil. 

Manday-,  Lat.  Eupatorium , liver-wort. 

Mandäram , Lat.  Admirabilis  Malabarica , Port. 
Fula  de  Merenda. 

Cattdß>af  Lat.  Aloes,  Port.  Herva  babofa,  Arab. 
Saber,  the  aloe. 

Madalam , Lat.  Arbußum  tnali  Punici , Port.  A0- 
moeira,  the  pomegranate  tree. 

Pavaca , Port.  Mcmordica , the  garden  balfam. — 
Plants  of  it  are  called,  in  the  Malabar  language, 
Pavel. 

KifzaneUi , Lat.  Millefolium , common  yarrow. 

Makipuva,  Lat.  Abfynthium , wormwood. 

Ceruciaca , the  annanas. 

Cannati  pauna , or  Madilpanna , Lat.  Adiantum , 
Port.  Avenca , maiden-hair. 

Ciragam , Port.  AVt’tf  anife. 

Vellwam,  Port.  Malvaifco,  mallow ; an  emolliem 
medicine,  v/hich  is  of  great  fervice. 

Orumbulicica , Port.  Salbao  Cavarin , is  a tree,  the 
fruit  of  which  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  our  foap. 
rIhe  natives  of  Malabar  employ  it  for  walhing,  not 
only  their  bodies,  but  alfo  their  clothes. 

Curantotti , a plant  about  a palm  in  height,  from 
the  root  of  which  is  prepared  a decottion  faid  to  be 
ufeful  in  the  gout,  cough,  gonorrhcea,  flatulency, 
and  feverifh  affeöions.  This  decoction  muft  be 
mixed  with  fugar  and  milk. 

Ellacalli , Lat.  Euphorbium , fpurge  ; a very  fharp 
and  powerful  medicine,  which  properly  ought  to 
be  prohibited. 

Ciangupußjam.  The  root  and  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  ufed  as  a deco&ion  for  the  gout,  cholic,  and 
poifon. 
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Calumba, 
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Calumba,  a yellow  root,  known  as  a certain  re- 
medy  for  the  tertian  fever,  pain  of  the  flomach, 
and  poifon.  It  promotes  alfo  the  menfes  and  par- 
turition.  It  has  an  exceedingly  bitter  tafle,  and  is 
given  in  wine.  I fufpedt  it  to  be  the  fame  root  as 
that  called  / atlicägnaram. 

Cumbula , a large  tree,  the  root  of  which  expels 
the  gout,  and  carries  off  bile. 

Cidcci , the  iargeft  of  all  the  fruits  prodnced  on 
the  earth,  for  one  of  them  is  almofl  more  than  a 
man  can  carry.  It  grows  on  the  Flava  tree,  the 
wood  of  which  is  in  the  infide  yellow.  It  has  been 
defcribed  by  Gemelli  Careri  and  other  authors. 
The  raw  feeds  of  this  fruit  have  a flrong  aromatic 
fmell,  and  are  called  Ciacacuru  : a deco&ion  of 
them  excites  venery. 

Trigolpaconna  is  the  Malabar  name  of  a detergent 
kind  of  ’Turbith. 

Cagnaravera  is  the  root  of  the  tree  Solor. 

Parutti  is  the  name  given  to  that  tree  which  pro- 
duces  cotton. 

Cantppa  is  the  name  of  opium. 

Umana , Lat.  Datura , Port.  Dutro , is  a plant 
\vith  a dark  blue  fiower,  containing  a feed,  which, 
if  given  to  any  perfon  to  drink  in  wine  or  water, 
excites  involuntary  laughter,  clouds  the  underftand- 
ing,  occafions  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  at  laft  brings 
on  fleep.  Female  libertines  are  accuftomed  to  give 
this  beverage  to  their  hufbands  or  lovers,  that 
■while  thefe  guardians  of  their  chaftity  are  loft  in 
Itupor,  they  may  gratify  their  fcandalous  paflions  at 
freedom  and  without  reflraint.  This  plant  has 
been  defcribed  by  Father  Schott,  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  fecond  part  of  his  Pbyfica  Curlofa , which  is 
entitled  De  Mirabiübus  IVitfcellaneis.  I was  ac- 
quainted  wdth  a Frenchman  at  Cochin,  who,  hav- 
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ingbeen  imprifoned  and  condemned  to  the  gallows, 
fwallowed  fome  of  thefe  feeds  with  a view  to  avoid 
the  {harne  of  his  punilhment.  The  confequence 
Was,  that  he  lofl  his  fenfes,  and  feil  into  a deep 
fleep,  which  in  three  days  carried  him  into  eternity. 
This  event  may  ferve  as  a proof  that  too  flrong  a 
dofe  of  thefe  feeds  proves  mortal. 

d’eitampercl  is  a fruit  of  the  fize  and  figure  of 
hare’s  düng.  When  put  into  a veffel  which  con- 
tains  muddy  water,  it  purifies  it  in  fuch  a manner 
that  all  the  unclean  flimy  particles  infiantly  depofit 
themfelves  at  the  bottom,  and  the  water  becomes 
clear  and  bright.  The  fame  effeä:  is  produced 
when  a branch  of  the  tree  is  put  into  a pool  or 
muddy  well.  I fhould  have  doubted  the  truth  of 
this  circumftance,  had  I not  feveral  times  feen  it 
with  my  own  eyes.  1 have  Itill  in  my  pofleffion 
one  of  thefe  fruit,  and  can  perform  the  experiment 
when  I pleafe. 

Bhudianarti , in  Portuguefe  Pau  de  inerda  or  Pan 
fujo , is  a kind  of  wood,  of  a dark  red  colour, 
which  fmells  like  human  düng.  By  way  of  amufe- 
ment,  people  in  Company  fometimes  put  a piece  of 
it  fecretly  into  the  pöcket  of  fome  one  unacquainted 
with  its  properties,  in  Order  to  divert  themfelves 
with  his  embarraffment.  It  has  a great  fimilarity  tö 
AJjdfcutida , called  in  the  Malabar  Cayam , or  Hingn , 
with  which'  the  natives  are  accuftomed  to  feafon 
their  boiled  rice. 

Of  the  banana  fig,  one  of  the  moß:  valuable  of 
the  Indian  fruits,  there  are  four  different  kinds, 
viz.  Cannpala , the  hollow  fig;  Cadalipala , or  Pu~ 
vancä , the  garden-fig  ; Eräden,  the  fugar-fig,  fo 
called  on  account  of  its  fweet  tafle ; and  Nendaracd , 
the  roafting  fig,  which  cannot  be  eat  raw. 

The  Päla , or  prpper  Indian  fig- tree,  has  been 
- ■ very 
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very  incorredtly  defcribed  by  Pliny  in  his.  Natural 
Hillory  *.  He  evidently  confounds  the  Päla  with 
another  tree  called  by  the  Portuguefe  Arvorc  de  raiz. 
This  tree  rifes  to  the  height  of  the  common  cheftnut- 
tree,  but  throws  out  from  its  branches  a number  of 
fibres,  which  become  fo  long  that  they  at  lall  hang 
down  to  the  ground,  where  they  take  root  and 
produce  other  trees  of  the  fame  kind  perfeöly  fimi- 
Iar  to  the  parent-tree.  In  this  manner  they  con- 
tinue  tili  from  one  tree  there  at  length  arifes  a 
whole  foreft.  Certain  travellers  are,  therefore,  not 
in  the  wrong,  when  they  adert,  that,  in  lndia,  there 
are  trees  under  which  a thoufand  men  might  find 
Ilielter.  The  Indians  are  accuftomed  to  plant 
fuch  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  temples  or 
pagodas,  that  they  may  defend  the  people  when 
änembled  from  the  rain  and  the  fun.  I faw  feveral 
of  thefe  trees  at  Tiruvandaram  and  Ciranga , and 
could  not  help  being  wonderfully  ftruck  with  this 
fingular  lu/us  natura.  The  Europeans  fettled  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar  call  this  Arvore  de  raiz , the 
pagoda-tree.  It  has  been  defcribed  by  Nierenberg 
in  his  Nai'ural  Hiftory  f. 

It  coft  me  immenfe  labour  to  colleft  this  nume- 
rous  catalogue  of  fimples,  and  to  add  their  Ma- 
labar, Latin,  and  Portuguefe  natnes ; but  it  will 
perhaps  enable  thofe  fond  of  botany  to  form  fome 
idea  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Indians  in  that  branch 
of  fcience.  The  fources  I employed,  befides  my 
own  experience,  are  the  Di£tionaries  of  Hanxleden, 
Vifcoping,  and  Pimentei ; the  Herbarium  of  Father 
Feraz ; and  a manufcript  containmg  obfervations 
by  many  regulär  phyficians  and  bot^nifts,  natives 
of  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  To  thofe  acquainted 

f Lib.  xiy.  cap.  38, 
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with  the  appellations  of  the  European  fimples  and 
vegetables,  and  the  purpofes  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  learn  the  Malabar 
botany ; but  without  fuch  knowledge  it  will  indeed 
be  impoftible  to  ftudy  it  with  advantage 

The  intelligent  reader  will  readily  obferve  that  the 
Indians  have  made  much  more  progrefs  in  botany 
than  in  mineralogy  ; becaufe  they  prepare  the 
greater  part  of  their  medicines  frora  vegetables. 
This  method  correfponds  very  exaftly  with  the 
fyftem  of  Hippocrates.  As  a proof,  one  needs 
only  recur  to  the  fecond  book  of  that  phyfician. 
De  Diaeidy  where  he  treats  of  the  powers  and  pro- 
perties  of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  but  paffes 
over  the  mineral  kingdom  entirely.  Medicines 
prepared  from  the  laft  are  for  the  moft  part,  in 
India,  attended  with  very  dangerous  confequences  ; 
becaufe,  in  general,  they  are  not  only  far  lefs 
fuited  to  human  nature,  but  affeft,  in  a very  ex- 
traordinary  manner,  the  weak  bodies  of  the  na- 
tives. d he  method  and  prefcriptions  of  Van  Swie- 
ten  and  Tilfot  are  therefore  almofl  impradlicable  in 
thofe  climates.  On  the  other  hand,  I know,  from 
pertain  experience,  that  feveral  phyficians  of  Cochin, 
who  followed  the  prefcriptions  of  thefe  two  cele- 
brated  men,  and  ordered  certain  medicines  in  fmall 
dofes,  no  longer  employ  them  with  confidence. 
The  Indians  never  take  an  emetic  or  purgative 
without  caufing  the- phyfician  to  prefcribe  fome- 
thing  for  them  by  which  the  too  violent  effedts  of 
the  medicine  may  be  checked.  l'hey  ahhor  phle- 
botomy,  and  employ  only  cupping  ; but  this  even 
very  feldom.  They  are  accuftomed  alfo  never  to  pay 
the  phyfician  until  they  are  completely  freed  from 
their  difeafe.  This  is  an  excellent  method  to  guard 
againft  the  ignorance  and  quackery  of  thofe  pre- 
tenders  who  l'ometimes  prolong  a difeafe  merely 
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that  they  may  extort  more  gold  from  their  patients. 
When  a Malabar  phyfician  falls  of  a eure,  the  pa- 
tient  gives  him  a certain  prefent,  according  to  the 
trouble  he  has  had  i but  he  is  under  no  Obliga- 
tion to  pay  him  fully.  In  antient  times  the  medi- 
cines  of  the  Indians  confifted  chiefly,  according  to 
th<?  teüimony  of  Strabo,  in  regularity,  temperance, 
and  the  choice  of  food.  T.  his  is  exactly  the  doc- 
trine  of  Iiippocrates. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Aathor's  Vojage  to  Europt.—Some  Account  of  tbt 
Jfland  of  Ceylon. 

Qn  the  1 2th  of  March  1789  I embarked  at  Co? 
chin  in  order  to  return  to  Europe,  that  I might, 
proceed  to  Rome  and  deliver  the  letters  which  I 
had  received  from  the  procurator  of  the  Miflionary 
Eftablifhment  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  froni 
the  agents  appointed  by  the  Propaganda  for  its  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  Chriflians  of  St.  Thomas. 
Iht  fhip  in  which  I took  my  paflage  was  the  Ca- 
lypfo  frigate  of  thirty  guns,  having  on  board  three 
hundred  and  forty  perfons,  partly  feamen  andpartly 
marines.  I his  veffel  was  commanded  by  Count 
Kergoriou  Loemaria,  knight  of  the  order  of  St, 
Louis,  and  member  of  that  alfo  which  v;as  in- 
itituted  by  the  American  congrefs  * ; a man  whp 
acquired  great  honour  by  his  conduft  in  the 
American  war  when  he  commanded  the  Juno  fri- 
gate. The  Calypfo  had  been  fent  out  to  prote& 
the  French  trade  in  lndia,  accompanied  with  the 
Aflrgea,  Medufa,  and  Penelope,  the  lafl  of  which 
was  loft  at  the  Cape  of  Good  riope.  i he  commo- 
dore  of  the  whole  fquadron  was  M.  St,  Riveul. 
As  this  gentleinan  was,  at  that  time,  on  board  the 
Medufa  frigate,  in  the  road  of  Cochin,  my  friend 
Count  Kergoriou  procured  from  him  permifhon  for 

* The  author  probabjy  here  means  the  order  of  Cincinna- 
tus.  F* 
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jne  to  return  to  Europe  in  his  veflel,  at  the  expence 
of  Louis  XVI.  king  of  France. 

We  dire&ed  our  courfe  tovvards  Cape  Comorip, 
called  in  the  Malabar  language  Comctri , or  Canya- 
7nuri,  which  we  failed  palt  two  days  alter,  on  the 
f4th  of  March.  The  pleafure  we  enjoyed  in  this 
agreeable  paflage,  and  the  beautiful  profpeds  with 
which  our  eyes  were  gratified,  can  hardly  be  de- 
fcribed.  Having  kept  as  clofe  to  the  land  as  poflt- 
ble,  the  whole  coaft  of  Malabar  appeared  before  us 
in  the  form  of  a greep  amphitheatre.  At  one  time 
we  difcovered  a diftridt  entirely  covered  with  coco- 
nut  treesi  and  immediately  alter  a river  winding 
through  a delightful  vale,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
it  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea.  ln  one  place  ap- 
peared  amultitude  of  people  employed  in  fifhing; 
in  another,  a fnow-white  clrurch  burfting  forth  to 
view  from  amidfl  the  thick-leaved  trees.  WhilE 
we  were  enjoying  thefe  delightful  fcenes  with  the 
early  morning,  a gentle  breeze,  which  blew;  from 
the  fhore,  perfuined  the  air  around  us  with  the 
agreeable  fmell  wafted  irom  che  cardamom,  pepper, 
betel,  and  abundance  of  aromatic  herbs  and  plants. 
Towards  noon,  however,  there  arofe  a brifk  gale, 
which  fweeping  the  furface  of  the  ocean,  haftened 
the  courfe  of  our  Calypfo.  and  foon  carried  us  be- 
yond  the  view  of  this  enchanting  country. 

On  the  morning  of  the  r8th  of  March  we  caß: 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Colombo,  in  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  vvhere  we  found  two  European  fhips-,  and 
one  Savoyard,  the  owner  of  which  was  a French 
merchant  named  Le  Fahre.  M.  Van  de  Graaf^ 
brother-in-law  of  the  offen  before  mentioned  com- 
mandant  of  Cochin,  M.  I.  G.  van  ngelbec,  who  was 
fhen  governor  of  the  Dutch  pclftilions  in  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon,  fent  to  meet  us  his  three  ftate  catriages, 
qne  of  which  was  deflined  for  the- commander  of 
9 our 
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our  frigate,  and  the  other  Ivvo  for  thc  reit  of  the 
officers.  Wirh  this  equipage  we  were  conducted  to 
a garden  without  the  city,  in  which  the  governor- 
general, M.  De  Graaf,  at  that  time  refided,  and 
where  an  elegant  breakfaft  had  been  prepared  for 
us.  For  a few  days  after  I had  fufficient  time  and 
leifure  to  wander  about  through  the  ifland,  in  order 
to  make  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  its  produflions ; but  1 had  nearly  experienced 
the  fame  fate  as  a hundred  other  travellers  who 
vilit  both  the  coafts  of  India,  and  who,  for  want  of 
the  neceflary  knowledge  of  the  languages,  are  ob- 
iiged  to  put  up  with  the  erroneous  information  they 
receive  from  poor  filhermen  and  other  ignorant  per- 
fons,  which  they  afterwards,  without  refledlion  or 
proper  examination,  infert  in  their  Journals.  Such, 
indeed,  would  have  been  the  cafe  with  me,  had  1 
not  met  with  people  in  Ceylon  who  underltood  both 
the  Malabar  and  the  Tamulic  languages,  and  who 
were  able  to  gratify  rny  curiofity.  My  refidence 
there  was,  indeed,  too  fhort  to  enable  me  to  give  a 
complete  defcription  of  the  ifland ; but  I can  cer- 
tainly  communicate  fome  ufeful  information  on  the 
fubjedt : and  if  I enlarge  it  by  what  I have  learned 
from  Knox,  Sonnerat,  Spilberg,  Cofligny,  and  other 
travellers,  1 hope  the  reader  will  not  think  his  labour 
loft  to  perufe  it. 

The  ifland  of  Ceylon  is  called  in  the  Samfcred 
language  Lanca,  or  Langa  ; alfo  Ilam,  or  Saläbham. 
The  lall  word  is  compounded  of  6W,  true  ■,  and 
Labham , gain ; confequently  fignifies  the  land  which 
brings  real  gain.  The  ifland  of  Ceylon  is  undoubt- 
edly  worthy  of  this  name,  becaufe  a great  many 
precious  flones  are  found  in  it,  and  becaufe  pearls 
are  fiflied  up  on  its  weitem  coails.  The  Samfcred 
appellation  Salabham  feenrs  to  have  given  rife  to  the 
corrupted  name  Salica , as  it  is  called  by  Ptojemy, 

from 
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from  which  has  been  formed  Ceylon.  According 
to  M.  De  la  Tour,  it  lies  in  the  latitude  of  90  15', 
and  the  longitude  of  770  and  7b0.  Towards  the  weit 
it  borders  clofely  on  the  coaft  of  Pefcaria  ; fo  that  it 
is  feparated  from  it  only  by  the  narrovv  Itrait  of 
Manar , where  there  is  the  celebrated  bridge  of 
Ravia , called  by  the  Europeans  Adam’s  bridge. 
This  bridge  extends  fo  far  into  the  fea,  that  people 
can  pafs,  in  a very  fmall  vefl'el,  to  the  lo-called  Ra- 
ma's  Point , on  the  coaft  of  Pefcaria.  Not  far  from 
the  above-mentioned  bridge  ot  Rama  ftands  the  ce- 
lebrated ternple  ot  Ramanacoil , in  which  the  younger 
Bacchus,  and  alfo  the  Ungarn  or  Phallus  of  Shiva , 
or  the  elder  Bacchus,  are  preferved.  This  bridge  is 
ftill  more  remarkable,  becaufe  it  appears  from  the 
Parana , or  ancient  hiftory  ot  India,  that  Ceylon  by 
its  means  was  firft  peopled,  as  an  Indian  colony 
went  to  the  itland  along  that  bridge,  and  introduced 
into  it  the  Samfcred  language,  together  with  the 
Indian  manners  and  cuftoms.  The  names  of  diffe- 
rent places,  l'uch  as  Mofelpati,  Jafnapatnam , Terli- 
pati , Villapati , Moltupati , Malpati , Palliacur , and 
thofe  of  various  other  cities  and  towns,  evidently 
fhew  their  Samfcred  origin;  for  Pati  fignifies  a town; 
Patnam , Patana , or  Patan , a city  ; and  Ur , an  in- 
habited  place. 

As  the  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes,  has 
free  room  to  play  around  this  itland,  the  air  is  always 
pure  and  falubrious.  This  advantage,  and  the  great 
richnel's  of  the  country  gave  rife  formerly  to  the 
fable  that  it  was  the  place  of  Paradife,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  lived  to  the  age  of  200  or  300  years. 
The  Indians  have  a tradition,  that  this  itland,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a difpute  between  the  ferpent  Vafughi 
and  the  god  of  the  wind,  was  broken  loofe  from  the 
mountain  Meru , the  habitation  of  the  gods,  and 
Jiurled  into  the  eaftern  fea,  where  it  now  lies.  The 
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Pagans  believe,  therefore,  that  this  ifiand  is  a part 
of  Paradife  j and  this  fable  indeed,  in  anGient  times, 
was  conveyed  from  india  to  other  parfs  of  Afia. 
Another  fable,  which  forras  the  fubjedt  of  the  poem 
called'  Ramayana , and  which  relates  to  this  ifiand 
alio,  has  been  mentioned  before. 

Not  far  from  the  city  of  Candia,  where  the  king 
of  Ceylon  generally  refides,  is  a river  which  flows 
down  from  one  of  the  mountains.  In  the  middle 
öf  this  river  the  king  has  built  a fmall  palace,  where 
he  fometimes  enjoys  the  cool  air,  and  where  are 
preferved  the  valuable  gems  which  the  rain  and 
ffreams  wafh  down  from  the  mountains.  Pearls 
are  found  in  the  diftrict  of  Mann'ir,  at  the  weflern 
extremity  of  the  ifiand.  This  country  pioduces  the 
möfl  beautiful  elephants  in  all  Afia,  together  with 
a great  many  deer,  wild  fwine,  and  different  kinds 
of  red  arid  yellow  birds  not  known  in  Europe.  It 
yields  too  crops  every  year,  the  produce  of  which 
is  fufficient  to  feed  all  its  inhabitants  ; but  when  the 
Üutch  are  at  war  with  the  king  of  Candia,  they  are" 
obliged  to  procure  their  rice  from  Cochin  on  the 
ebaft  of  Malabar.  They  nfight  raife  coffee  and 
pepper  in  Ceylon ; but  they  cultivate  neither  of  thefe 
äfticles,  left  the  price  of  the  Malabar  pepper  and 
the  Batavian  coffee  fhould  be  low’ered,  and  attend 
ifterely  to  the  culture  of  cinnamon,  the  fale  of  which 
is  more  profitable.  They  poffefs  all  the  places  on 
the  fea-coafi,  and  Colombo  is  their  Capital.  'Jafna- 
fäthani , Negombc,  Punta  di  Gälte , Prinquemala , and 
other  lettlements  are  dependencies  on  its  govern- 
riient  *. 

The  Portuguefe  made  themfelves  mafiers  of  this 
ifiand  in  the  year  1506 ; but  in  1658  were  expelled 
ffoin  it  by  the  Dutch.  A hund'red  years  after,  that 

+ All  tlicfe  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Britifli  gövernment. 
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is  in  1759,  the  latter  were  involved  in  a -war  with 
the  king  of  Candia,  which  threatened  the  raoft  dan- 
gerous  confequences.  By  the  greateft  good  fortune 
Captain  Du  Flo,  with  a number  of  French  adventu- 
rers,  among  whom  were  feveral  able  officers,  haftened 
to  their  affiftance  frora  Pondicherry,  and  placed  him- 
fe!f  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  troops.  The  war  after 
that  period  affumed  a different  turn  ; the  Dutch 
took  the  city  of  Candia,  arid  in  the  year  17 66  re- 
duced  the  king  to  the  neceffity  of  figning  a treaty 
of  peace,  in  virtue  of  which  he  reflgned  the  whoie 
fea-coaft,  and  agreed  to  deiiver  to  them  yearly  a 
certain  quantity  of  cinnamon  at  a very  low  rate. 
The  king  of  Candia  * was  then  fuffered  to  rcmaia 
in  peaceable  poffeffion  of  the  ifland.  Not  long  be- 
fore  I arrived  at  Ceylon,  Father  Francis  a Sandro 
Elifeo  wrote  to  me  frora  Malabar,  that  this  prince 
had  again  quarrelled  with  the  Holländers,  and  reftff- 
ed  to^deliver  the  cinnamon  at  the  price  agreed  on, 
which  gave  rife  afterwards  to  another  bloody  war. 

When  the  Portuguefe  took  poffeffion  of  Ceylon 
in  the  year  1506,  it  was  governed  by  Abonnegq 
Bopandar,  king  of  Cotta,  a province  entirely  diffe- 
rent frora  Candia.  This  prince  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Tribul  Pandar , who  bore  him  a fon. 
named  Parca  Pandar.  The  latter  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  another  raja  or  king  of  the  ifland,  who  de- 
feated  him  in  the  year  1579.  As  he  could  no  long- 
er  defend  his  poffeffions,  he  fled  to  a place  of  fafety, 
and  transferred  his  right  to  the  Portuguefe,  who 
then  gave  themfelves  out  as  his  fucceffors.  He  died 
the  fame  year  at  Colombo,  after  he  had  beeil  bap- 
tifed  by  the  narae  of  Don  Joau  Parca  Pandar.  It  is 

* This  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the  fame  name,  was 
called  bv  the  old  geographers  Candca  ; but  the  more  modern  give 
ir.  the  näme  of  Candy.  The  tranflator,  howcvcr,  has  adhered  to 
tbc  orthography  of  the  author. 
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aflerted  by  others,  and  in  particular  Arthus,  thäC 
the  bortuguefe  firft  vifited  Ceylon  linder  the  reign 
of  Mara  Raga  (properly  TVJaha  Ragia , that  is,  the 
great  king),  and  ihis  was  undoubtedly  the  prince 
by^  whom  P arca  Pandar  was  defeated.  Mahd 
Ragia  had  four  fons,  oneof  whom,  named  Darma , 
er  rather  Dherma , was  iliegitimate.  This  prince 
found  means  to  put  to  death  his  legitimate  brothers, 
and  to  get  pofleffion  of  the  crown  alone  ; but  he 
died  by  poifon,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Vimala  Dhermd 
Suryada , who  was  afterwards  baptifed  at  Goa  under 
the  name  of  Don  Joan  dl  Außria. 

As  this  prince  had  adopted  the  Chriflian  religion, 
the  Portuguefe  imagined  that  he  would  readily  per- 
mit  them  to  carry  as  much  cinnamon  and  as  many 
precious  ftones  from  the  ifland  as  they  might  think 
proper  ; but  they  were  difappöinted  in  their  expec- 
tation,  for  Vimala  Dherma  Suryada  expelled  them 
all  from  his  flates,  and  was  abfolutely  determined 
that  they  fhould  not  gain  the  fuperiority  at  Cotta  ot 
Candia.  A daughter  of  Parca  Pandar , who  had 
alfo  embraced  Chriltianity,  and  had  at  baptifm  been 
named  Catharina,  was  ftill  in  life,  but  detained  a 
prifoner  in  the  fortrefs  of  Mannar.  A certain  Por- 
tuguefe gentleman,  named  Don  Pietro  Lopez  de 
Soufa,  married  this  princefs  ; caufed  himfelf  after- 
ward to  be  proclaimcd  king  of  Candia,  and  declared 
war  againft  the  Iawful  fovereign,  Vimala  Dherma 
Suryada , or  Don  Joan  di  Außria.  The  latter,  how- 
ever,  being  a brave  and  enterprifing  man,  purfued 
luch  prudent  meafures  that  his  antagonift  Don 
Lopez  was  fo  completely  defeated  in  a decifive  battlö 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  conted.  Aftef 
his  death  he  married  Catharina  the  widow,  by  whom 
he  had  two  fons. 

1 his  iovereign  extendcd  his  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  Ceylon,  and  caufed  a great  many  churches, 

which 
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which  Rill  remain,  to  be  büilt  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country.  His  object  in  eredfing  them,  no 
doubt,  was  to  conciliate  the  affedtion  of  the  Chrif- 
tians  ; to  give  employment  to  his  fubjedds,  and  to 
have  a decent  pretence  for  laying  thetn  under  contri- 
bution.  That  his  attachment  to  religion  was  not  very 
fmcere,  appears,  in  particular,  from  this  circum- 
Rance,  that  he  never  completely  finifhed  or  endowed 
any  of  thefe  churches,  fo  that  they  have  remained 
poor  to  this  day. 

After  the  death  of  this  prince,  his  fpoufe  Catha- 
rina  refigned  the  government,  and  in  the  year  1604 
married  Henar  Pandar,  who  reigned  under  the  Pa- 
gan  name  of  Camapadi  Mahadakßoui , and  had  by 
her  a great  many  children. 

- He  was  fucceeded  in  1632  by  his  fon  Ragiafinhay 
called  alfo  Mahaforuba , or  Sinbamaharagia , who,  in 
the  year  1644,  received  the  Dutch  with  great  friend- 
fhip ; but  did  not  give  up  to  them  the  Portuguefe 
fettlements,  of  which  they  never  obtained  complete 
pofieflion  tili  the  year  1658. 

The  fucceflor  of  this  king  was  Sifi>amaharagiay 
who  aflumed  the  government  in  1680,  and  had 
under  his  dominion  Ccletur  as  well  as  Candia. 

The  names  of  the  above-mentioned  kings  of  Cey- 
lon are  entirely  Samfcredamic,  and  have  been  cor- 
rupted  by  Spiiberg,  as  well  as  Anquetil  du  Perron, 
the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguefe,  ^the  firR  conquerors 
of  the  ifland.  Vimala,  for  example,  fignifies  great ; 
Dberma  is  the  Samfcred  name  of  the  deity  Budba  ; 
and  Surya  fignifies  the  fun.  Vimala  Dberma  Surya 
fignifies,  therefore,  the  great  king  Dberma y refulgent 
like  the  fun  ; Sinbamaharagia  fignifies  the  lion-great 
king  •,  for  this  appellation  is  compounded  of  three 
Samfcred  words,  Sinbaa  lion,  Mahagreat,  and  Ragia 
a king.  Mab'jorüba  implies  as  much  as  the  great 
prince ; and  Campndi  Mabädakßin  fignifies  Cupid 
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the  great  king  öf  the  eaflern  diftritts.  It  may  be 
readily  perceived,  that  thefe  are  affumed  and  not 
lamily  names.  We  are  told  by  Pliny,  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory  *,  that,  in  his  time,  a Rachia  or  king  of  this 
ifland  fent  an  embafly  to  Rome.  We  are  informed 
alfo  by  St.  Ambrofe,  that,  in  his  time,  four  längs 
reigned  in  that  ifland,  one  of  whom  was  called  Ma- 
bärugia,  or  the  great  king.  It  appears  from  thefe 
and  other  circumftances,  that  this  ifland,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  Malabar,  was  divided  among  feveral  petty 
princes,  who  acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of  one 
general  head. 

Among  the  deities  pf  the  inhabilants  of  Ceylon, 
we  find  alfo  Ganneflm  ; but  he  is  reprefented  here 
with  goat’s  feet ; whereas  the  other  Indians  repre- 
fent  him  under  the  human  form,  except  the  addi- 
tion  of  an  elephant’s  trunk.  The  principal  deity, 
however,  worlhipped  in  this  ifland,  is  Budba , or  Go~ 
dama,  a fon  of  Maia  and  Mercury,  or  Hermes,  to 
■whom  they  have  dedicated  not  only  a great  nurnber 
of  trees,  but  alfo  Adam.’s  Peak,  called  in  the  Sam- 
fcred  language  Salmala , which  is  the  highefi:  moun- 
tain  in  the  ifland,  and  from  which  Budba  is  faid  to 
have  afcended  to  heaven  after  he  had  tranformed 
himfelf  into  99g  different  fhapes.  The  worfhip  of 
this  deity  was  introduced  into  Ceylon  about  forty 
years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift ; and  about  the  farne 
time  a violent  difpute  took  place  between  the  Brah- 
mansand  theBudhirts,  the  refult  of  which  was,  that 
the  latter,  becauie  they  would  not  acknowledge 
Vifonu  and  Shiva  as  gods,  were  expelled  from  India 
by  their  opponents.  The  Budhiffs  were  originally 
Pag  an  monks  of  the  fecl  of  Sanyafi , who  led  a life 
of  cont,emplation  ; renounced  all  property  ; took 
411  ogth  qf  chaftity  and  poverty,  and  lived  together 
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trt  common.  They  are  defcended  from  the  ancient 
Samancei , vvho  are  exceedingly  well  charafterifed  in 
the  writings  of  Strabo,  Porphyrius,  Arrian,  and 
Clemens  of  Alexandria.  They  never  marry,  and 
fupport  themfelves  by  begging.  By  thefe  Budhifts 
the  religion  of  the  Indians  was  tranfplanted  to  Pegu, 
Siam,  and  China,  as  the  Pegiians  and  the  Chinefe 
themfelves  acknowledge.  In  Pegu,  Budba  is  wor- 
fhipped  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Ceylon  ; and  the 
TalapoinSj  his  priefts,  are  real  defcendants  from  the 
Budhifts  of  Ceylon.  T he  inhabitants  of  Pegu  call 
Budba  fometimes  Caudama , and  fometimes  Samona - 
codam.  Soma  fignifies  the  moon,  and  Codam  a god. 
By  this  appellation,  therefore,  they  give  to  under- 
ftand,  that  they  confider  Budba  as  adeity  created  by 
the  moon ; for  the  nymph  Rohini  was  the  favourite 
of  the  lunar  god,  and  from  thefe  two  Budaa  derived 
his  exiftencb. 

The  priefts  of  this  deity  are  called  'Tiruvamßoa , 
which  implies  as  inuch  as  the  facred  race.  They  are 
linder  a chief,  who  is  a kind  of  bilhop,  and  has  the 
power  of  determining  all  religious  difputes  that  may 
arife.  This  chief  has  generally  in  his  hand  a golden 
band;,  from  which  is  fufpended  a kind  of  fceptre 
fhaped  like  a fan,  and  almoft  fimilar  to  the  Tala- 
■pava  employed  by  the  i alapoins  of  Pegu.  Thefe 
Budhißs  hold  a chapter,  and  choofe  their  own 
magiftrates,  who  are  always  men  of  knowledge  and 
rank.  Their  choice  is  confirmed  by  the  king. 
They  are  diflinguifhed  by  a piece  of  yellow  cloth 
( Pidambara ) which  they  wear,  and  by  going 
with  their  heads  Ihaved  and  entirely  bare.  They 
dare  neither  apply  to  any  labour,  nor  marry,  and 
in  general  muft  touch  no  female.  i hey  mult  eat 
a full  meal  only  once  a-day  ; muft  drink  no  wine  ; 
and  muft  neither  anoint  their  bodies,  norbe  prefent 
at  dances  or  any  other  kind  of  amufement.  They 

Ff'  are 
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are  obliged  alfo  to  have  no  concern  with  gold  ot 
lilver ; are  kept  under  the  ftrideft  obedience,  and 
muft  do  every  thing  required  of  them  by  their  fupe- 
riors. 

When  they  quit  their  order  they  lay  afide  the 
piece  of  yellow  cloth,  and  may  then  marry.  A very 
accurate  account  of  their  inftitution  has  been  given 
in  a Peguan  book  entitled  Kammuva,  which  treats 
of  the  ordination  of  the  Talapoins  ; and  alfo  in  the 
compendium  of  the  laws  of  the  Barmans,  written 
by  the  Peguan  philofopher  Dhermarhgiaguru.  Both 
thefe  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Congregation  de  Propaganda  fide.  Thofe  defirous  of 
more  information  on  this  fubjed  may  confult  alfo 
another  manufcript,  preferved  in  the  Borgian  Mu- 
feum,  and  entitled  Mangalatara  ; that  is,  the  way 
and  method  to  attain  to  real  felicity.  This  excel- 
lent  work,  which  contains  the  nobleft  precepts  of 
morality,  was  tranfmitted  to  Cardinal  Borgia  by  the 
learned  Father  Angelo  Maria  Cortinovis  of  Udina, 
who  obtained  it  from  his  brother  Father  Marcellus' 
a miffionary  in  Pegu.  All  thefe  laws,  which  occur 
under  N°  xxxviii.  form  the  moral  theology  of  the 
Talapoins  of  the  fed  of  the  Budhifts,  and  are 
highly  worthy  of  being  explained  and  made  pub- 
licly  known. 

Father  Conflantinus  of  Afkali,  a miffionary  of 
the  Capuchin  order,  in  his  ffiort  account  of  Ne- 
pal, has  given  a defcription  of  the  cuftoms  of  thofe 
Budhifts  who  refide  in  Nepal  and  Thibet,  where 
they  are  far  more.  numerous  than  any  where  elfe  *. 

, The  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  is  the  real  head  of  this 
fect.  When  the  Budhifts  of  Ceylon  appear  in 
public,  on  folemn  occafions,  they  always  walk  tw’o 

* An  account  of  Thibet  by  Father  Giufeppe,  chief  of  the 
miffipn,  may  be  found  in  the  Aßat'ic  Refcanhes.  There  is  alfo  a 
h iler  on  the  farae  fubjedt  in  the  Phihfophical  Traußiflions.  F. 

and 
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and  tvvo  and  their  bilhop,  or  chief,  with  a fceptre 
in  his  handj  rides  on  an  elephant.  They  believe 
not  onlv  in  the  tranfmigration  of  the  foul,  but  in 
the  immortality  of  the  fpiiitual  part  of  man  j and 
enteitain  an  opinion,  that  aber  it  has  paffed  in  fuc- 
ceffion  through  a fufficient  number  of  bodies,  it  is 
received  into  the  N:?nban , that  is,  eternity.  The 
orher  prielts  of  Ceylon,  deltined  for  the  lervice  of 
Ganneßoci , are  called  Goncs.  1 he  common  people 
worfhip  allo  Ciadhärv  or  Shaßava , the  avengerof 
fin,  an  idol  of  a moft  horrid  appearance,  which  holds 
in  its  hand  a fword. 

A cuftom  prevails  in  Ceylon,  thatfeveral  brothers 
may  have  one  wife  in  common.  The  children  Hie 
brings  forth  belong  to  them  all  j nor  can  the  elder 
brother  claim  any  preference  of  right.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  b eylon  have  only  one  wife  ; others 
maintain  feveral.  In  this  relpedt  there  is  no  fixed 
law  or  precife  regulation ; but  adultery  in  all  cafes 
is  punilhed.  The  Brahmans,  like  us,  make  a diftinc- 
tion  between  the  different  degrees  of  conlanguinity, 
but  they  admit  of  a man  marrying  tvvo  fifters.  Aunts 
and  nephews  are  not  allowed  to  intermarry  ; but  a 
man  may  take  to  wife  the  daughter  ol  his  father  s 
fffter,  or  the  daughter  of  his  own  filier,  ln  all  other 
cafes  they  confider  marriage  between  relations  as 
incell  ; and  thofe  guilty  of  this  crime  are  punilhed 
either  by  the  lols  of  the  limb  which  has  committed 
the  offence  or  at  any  rate  expelled  frorn  their  call. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  however,  are  not  pat- 
terns  of  chaftity  ; and  it  may  be  clearly  perceived 
that  corruptipn  of  morals  is  daily  increafing  among 
them. 

The  principal  fellival  of  Budhci  is  celebrated  at 
the  commencement  of  th<;  new  year,  in  the  month 
of  March,  which  generally  falls  on  the  2yth, 
28th,  or  2oth.  The  divifion  of  the  year  in  Ceylon 
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is  the  fame  as  that  ufual  in  Malabar  and  among  the 
Tamulians. 

In  Ceylon,  as  well  as  in  Pegu  and  Thibet,  the 
Budhifts  may  be  faid  to  have  very  limited  power. 
They  are  the  preceptors  and  tutors  of  the  fovereign 
princes  of  the  country,  who  confequently  give  them- 
felves  up  to  their  direöion  ; confult  them  upon 
every  occafion,  and  afford  them  every  kind  of  fup- 
port  and  prote&ion.  The  policy  of  this  pra&ice 
produces  the  utmoft  benefit  to  the  ftate.  When 
princes  pay  honour  to  the  priefthood,  and  unite 
with  it  to  promote  the  fame  ends,  the  tranquillity  of 
of  their  dominions  is  never  interrupted.  In  every 
part  of  the  globe,  the  people,  who  look  up  to  the 
example  of  their  fovereigns,  will  not  fail  to  imitate 
them ; and  the  confequence  will  be,  refpedl  for  reli- 
gion,  and  fidelity  towards  their  princes  j and  on  the 
union  of  thefe  two  the  welfare  of  a (late  depends. 
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The  Anthor1  s Voyage  to  Europe. — Short  Account  of  the 
Ißes  of  France  and  Bourbon , the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope , and  the  Ißand  of  Afcevßon, 

On  the  2oth  of  April,  1789,  the  Calypfo  frigate, 
after  a pleafant  and  agreeable  paflage,  arrived  in  the 
harbour  of  the  Ifle  of  France.  The  entrance  into 
this  harbour  is  exceedingly  narrow  and  dangerous  ; 
but  when  veflels  have  once  got  in  they  lie  at  anchor 
in  great  fafety,  as  they  are  (heltered  from  the  wind 
on  all  fides,  and  the  landing  is  remarkably  eafy. 
On  this  ifland  there  are  a great  many  high  moun- 
tains,  and  among  thefe  a volcano,  which  fometiraes 
darkens  the  atmofphere  by  its  eruptions,  and  ren- 
ders  it  fo  hot  and  thick  that  afthmatic  people  can 
fcarcely  breathe.  Tempefts,  therefore,  are  here 
very  frequent  and  terrible  ; as  is  the  cafe  in  all 
countries  where  there  are  volcanoes,  for  they  at- 
tradf  the  vapours  and  inflamnaable  matter  with 
which  the  clouds  are  loaded.  Fire  always  has  a 
tendency  to  fire.  In  other  refpe&s  the  air  is  tole- 
rably  pure  and  healthful,  though  a little  moift  in 
general  towards  the  evening ; but  in  certain  months 
a far  more  violent  heat  prevails  than  on  the  coafi  of 
Malabar,  where  the  atmofphere  is  at  leafl  cooled 
by  the  evaporation  that  proceeds  from  the  rivers 
and  lakes,  by  which  the  country  is  every-where 
furrounded  and  interfedted.  This  ifland  lies  under 
the  2Cth  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  whereas  Cochin 
lies  under  the  loth  of  north  latitude.  This  makes 
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a difference  of  io  degrees,  and  ferves  as  a proof  that: 
the  greater  or  lefs  heat  to  which  people  are  expofed 
in  different  climates  does  not  depend  fo  much  on  the 
fun,  as  on  local  circumftances  that  ariie  from  the 
fituation  of  the  country. 

I he  ifle  of  France  is  about  fifty  tniies  in  circum« 
ference.  Ihe  foil  is  argillaceous,  of  a reddifh  co- 
lour,  here  and  there  volcanic,  and  full  of  Hönes 
except  in  the  low  valleys  It  produces  corn,  mil- 
let,  nee,  pulfe,  tamarinds,  lemons,  fugar  canes, 
coffee,  muftard,  honey,  manioc,  falt,  and  palm-oil ; 
the  laft  of  which,  however,.  is  only'fit  for  burning 
in  lamps.  According  to  the  eftimation  of  M.  Char- 
pentier  de  Cofligny  an  officer  of  engineers  in  rhe 
French  fervice,  vvho  refided  in  this  ifland,  it  deli- 
vered  in  the  year  1782,  into  the  king’s  florehoufes, 
81 1,288  pounds  of  rye,  662,942  pounds  of  niaize, 
85,668  pounds  of  rice,  and  210,096  pounds  of 
dried  peafe  and  beans.  Thefe  articles  are  entirely 
confumed  in  the  country  ; and  it  thence  appears 
that  the  Ifle  of  France  is  exceedingly  well  culti« 
vated,  and  fupplied  in  abundance  with  every  thing 
necellary  for  the  inhabitants.  The  timber  which 
grows^on  this  ifland  is  excellent,  and  confilts  of  the 
foliowing  kinds  : Sanayu,  iron-wood,  black  ebony, 
flink- wood,  Oata , the  olive-tree,  apple  tree,  colo- 
phonium-wood  {Legno  colofane] ),  Takawuka,  dark- 
gtey  cinnanion  tree,  white  cinnamon-tree,  pine- 
tree,  and  European  oak. 

TU  thefe  kinds  of  wood  are  here  indigenous ; 
but  there  are  a great  niany  others  which  have  been 
trarnplanted  from  .ndia,  fuch  as  the  Maua  or  Auin- 
gp.i.:ra  tree,  the  tamarind-tree,  the  Agati^  and  a fort 
of  Tcacia  without  prickles,  which  came  originally 
from  Malabar.  All  thefe  trees,  and  a väriety  of 
othets  the  names  of  which  I do  not  remember, 
thrive  exceedingly  well  in  the  Ifle  of  France.  The 
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cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  cinnamon-tree  from  Cey- 
lon, the  nutmeg  and  the  clove  trees  from  the  Mo- 
luccas,  and  the  Raven- Sara  from  Madagafcar  *. 

All  thefe  produäions  are  found  here  in  the  king’s 
garden,  where  they  thrive  remarkably  well ; but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  loft  fomewhat  of 
their  original  vigour,  which  may  perhaps  be  ow- 
ing  to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  foil  in  which  they 
are  planted.  The  French,  however,  procure  fuch 
a quantity  of  thefe  fpices,  that  they  have  no  occa- 
fion  to  purchafe  any  of  them  from  the  Dutch.  I he 
infpeffor  of  the  king’s  garden,  and  the  before- 
mentioned  M.  Charpentier  de  Cofligny,  have,  by 
their  botanical  knowledge  and  unwearied  induftry, 
been  the  chief  caufe  of  thefe  foreign  produ&ions 
being  cultivated  in  the  ifland.  In  a certain  diftrift 
of  it  called  Pampelmouje , I oblerved  that  private 
individuals  cultivated  thefe  fpices  in  their  gardens, 
from  which  they  already  derive  forne  profit.  When 
I paid  a vifit  to  Melfrs.  Boucher  and  Iftace,  who 
were  eftablifhed  as  clergymen  in  the  diflridf  of  Pam- 
pelmoujfe , I faw  with  real  pleafure  that  they  were 
both  bufdy  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  thefe 
exotics  ; and  that  they  were  well  rewarded,  by 
their  thriving  condition3  for  the  trouble  they  had 
taken  to  rear  them. 

I here  are  here  alfo  a great  many  fingular  birds 
of  prey,  fome  cattle,  and  great  abundance  of  fi(h  ; 
but  in  particular  numerous  herds  of  goats,  which 
belong  to  the  proprietors  of  the  land.  Private 
perfons  purchafe  lmall  fpots  of  ground  from  the 
king,  live  as  planters,  and  coniiructfor  themfelves 
habitations  which  they  call  Reduits.  The  f uro- 
pean  planters  and  merchants  on  this  ifland  maintain 

1 

* This  tree  produces  a fingular  kind  of  berrics,  which  tafle 
and  fmcll  as  if  a great  number  of  fpices  were  mixed  together.  A. 
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about  30,000  flaves,  who  cultivate  the  Iands,  and 
who  are  obliged  to  perform  the  principal  labour  in 
the  towns  and  villages.  Thefe  flaves  confiH;  of 
Caffres,  Indians,  and  natives  of  Madagafcar.  Were 
it  poflible  for  thern  to  be  unanimous,  they  would 
not  find  it  difficult,  as  they  far  exceed  the  Furo- 
peans  in  number,  to  expel  them  entirely  from  the 
ifland  ; but  as  they  belong  to  different  tribes,  they 
never  ean  unite  in  one  general  plan  ; and  to  this 
circumftance  the  planters  are  indebted  for  their 
fafety  and  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  their  pro- 
perty.  The  laws  of  morality  are  violated  here  in 
the  moft  flagrant  manner  : the  various  nations  who 
are  intermixed  with  each  other,  the  ftate  of  licen- 
tioufnefs  in  which  the  colonifts  live,  and  the  immo- 
deft  condudt  of  the  women,  which  fets  all  decency 
and  reftraint  at  defiance,  might  give  travellers  very 
juft  reafon  for  calling  the  Ille  of  France  New  Cy - 
ibera,  or  the  Ifland  of  Venus.  Befides,  it  is  the  feat 
of  knavery  and  infidelity,  with  which  almoft  all 
the  French  fettled  here  are  infe&ed ; for  they  ac- 
knowledge  themfelves,  that,  as  foon  as  they  pafs  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  renounce  religion  aUo- 
gether,  and  employ  their  whole  thoughts  and  atten- 
tion on  the  acquirement  of  riches. 

Port-Louis,  the  chief  town  on  the  ifland,  has  fe- 
veral  well  conftrudfed  manufadtories,  a very  beau- 
tiful  cathedral.  and  an  elegant  hofpital.  From  the 
furrounding  fmaller  iflands  a great  number  of  tor- 
toifes  are  brought  to  the  lfle  of  France ; fo  thatpa- 
tients  affli&ed  with  the  feurvy  and  fyphilis,  two  dif- 
eales  which  are  exceedingly  prevalent  in  thefe  cli- 
mates,  are  foon  reflored  to  Ürength  by  means  of 
the  nourifbing  foups  prepared  from  the  flefh  of  thefe 
animals,  mixed  with  all  kinds  of  herbs.  The  ad- 
vantage  of  this  place,  where  fick  foldiers  and  failors 
can  be  fo  foon  recovered ; the  natural  livelinefs  of 
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the  French ; the  facility  of  procuring  frefh  provi- 
(Ions  ; the  number  of  young  men  of  French  extrac- 
tion  who  are  found  here,  and  who,  on  the  fea,  are 
as  it  were  on  their  proper  element ; a numerous 
fquadron  which  is  always  lyipg  here  ready  to  pro* 
cec  d on  a cruife  when  neceflfary,  and  the  fmall  dif- 
tance  between  this  ifland  and  India,  render  it  very 
eafy  for  the  French,  in  the  time  of  war,  to  fend  reT 
lief  to  their  colonies  on  the  firft  notice  ; to  annoy 
the  enetny  in  thefe  feas  by  their  privateers  ; and,  in 
the  time  of  peace,  to  fupport  and  extend  their  com- 
merce. Bailli  de  SufFrein,  and  feveral  other  French 
admirals,  well  knew  how  to  profit,  during  the  wars 
in  India,  by  the  advantages  wrhich  this  ifland  affords 
to  the  French  fleets, 

It  was  taken  pofleflion  of  by  the  Dutch  in  the 
year  i 598,  and  called  the  Mauritius.  Before  that 
period  it  was  called  Gerne,  that  is,  Swan  Ifland ; be- 
caufe  the  failors  by  whom  it  was  firft  difcovered 
obferved  on  it  a great  number  of  white  fowls  with- 
out  rails,  which,  on  that  account,  they  took  to  be 
fwans.  ?$  the  Dutch  pay  110  attention  to  any  pof- 
feflions  but  thofe  w'hich  bring  them  confiderable  re* 
venues,  they  abandoned  this  ifland  in  the  year  1708. 
It  was  afterwards  taken  pofleflion  of  by  a French 
naval  captain  named  Du  Frefne,  who  in  17*5 
founded  in  it  a French  colony  : but  it  was  not  tili 
1723  that  it  acquired  a governor  and  council.  The 
firft  governor  was  M.  De  la  ßourdonnais.  It  is  to 
the  great  exertions  of  this  man  that  the  increafe  of 
the  colony  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed ; and  fince 
that  period  it  haß  always  remained  fubjedt  to 
France. 

After  flaying  twenty  days  atthis  ifland,  we  left  it 
on  the  2oth  of  May,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
arrived  at  St.  Denis,  in  the  Ifland  of  Bourbon, 
Which  is  cmly  at  a very  fmall  diflance.  Like  the 
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former,  it  is  full  of  mountains ; only  with  this  dif« 
ference,  that  they  are  not  fo  high  and  peaked  as 
thofe  of  the  Ille  of  France.  The  latter  is  much 
more  frequented  by  navigators,  becaufe  it  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  an  advantage  which  is  totally 
wanting  in  the  other.  Ships  here  muft  lie  at  an- 
chor  in  the  open  road  of  St.  Denis  or  St.  Paul, 
where  they  are  expofed  to  great  danger,  and  where 
mariners  can  never  be  fufficiently  on  their  guard  to 
prevent  their  veflels  from  being  driven  from  their 
anchors  and  carried  out  to  fea.  Befides,  at  both 
the  above  places,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  land  ; 
and  even  in  calra  weather  it  is  almoft  impolhble  to 
go  on  fnore  without  being  completely  drenched  by 
the  furf.  M.  De  Coffigny,  the  governor  of  the  if- 
land,  refided  at  St.  Denis,  which  was  furnilhed 
with  a ftrong  garrifon.  It  is  the  principal  town  of 
the  ifland,  and  is  fituated  upon  an  eminence  which 
commands  the  whole  road.  Here  I found  M.  Du 
Rocher,  a celebrated  mifiionary  from  the  convent 
of  St.  Lazarus  at  Paris,  who  had  the  fuperintend- 
ance  of  the  mifiionary  affairs  at  the  lfles  of  France 
and  Bourbon. 

From  the  road  of  St.  Denis  our  frigate  pro- 
ceeded  to  St.  Paul,  which  is  likewife  a town  of  com? 
fiderable  fize,  where  I had  fome  very  interefting 
converfation  with  two  diftinguilhed  miflionaries, 
IVlefirs.  D’-Avelu  and  Halmat ; the  principal  fubjedt 
of  which  was,  the  extending  and  improving  the 
mifiionary  efiablilhments  in  Malabar,  JVladagafcar, 
and  the  lfles  of  France  and  Bourbon  ; but  unfortu- 
nately  all  our  plans  vvere  deranged  by  the  French 
revolution. 

The  ifland  of  Bourbon  is  fixty  French  miles  in 
circumference,  and  is  expofed  to  the  efleös  of  a 
volcano,  which  from  time  to  time  throws  up  a bi- 
tumincus,  fluid,  vitrified  fort  of  fubftance,  which, 
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*vhen  cooled,  has  a fpongy  and  reddilh  appearance. 
Ir  exlends  already  a quaiter  of  a mlle  into  the  fea, 
iike  a broad  caufeway,  which  Dy  the  heat  of  the  fun 
and  the  fea- water  acquires  daily  more  folidity,  fo 
thar  the  French  fiatrer  chemfelves  wilh  the  hope 
that  it  will  one  day  form  a haven.  Both  here,  and 
at  the  ifle  of  France,  the  fea  throws  up  a great  rnany 
kinds  of  beautifui  fbells  as  well  as  marine  petri- 
fa^fions.  lt  produces  alfo  abundanceof  well-talted 

The  ifland  of  Bourbon  yields  large  quantities  of 
coffee,  which,  when  the  beans  have  been  well  picked, 
is  of  the  befl  quality.  lt  contains  a great  many  oily 
particles,  and  is  attended  with  this  advantage  to  the 
purchafers,  that  they  have  no  occahon  to  ufe  lo 
much  of  it  as  of  any  other  kind  ; for  it  is  tnuch 
ftronger  than  that  of  M ka,  though  it  has  not  fuch 
an  agreeable  flavour.  he  Englilh  purchafe  whole 
fhip-loads  ol  it,  and  fet  a much  greater  value  oa  it 
than  on  that  of  the  Wen  Indies.  When  well 
toalfed  and  burnt  it  will  retain  its  virtue  a whole 
year,  provided  it  be  properly  prel'erved.  Almoft 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Bourbon  cultivate  coffee  of 
this  kind  in  their  gardens  At  the  time  I was  on. 
the  iflund,  a bag  of  it,  weighing  a hundred  and 
twenfy  pounds,  coft  twelve  feudi.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  illand  are  diligetit,  induftriou",  dicent,  and 
well-behaved  people.  As  they  relide  chiefly  in  the 
country,  and  employ  themfelves  in  agriculture, 
they  have  preferved  their  morals  uncorrupted,  and 
knovv  little  or  nothing  of  the  vices  which  prevail  in 
the  towns.  1 he  afs  is  the  principal  animal  ufed 
for  labour  in  thefe  two  iflands ; as  horfes  and  oxen 
cannot  long  hold  out  in  a country  fo  full  of  hills, 
therefore  affes  are  employed  in  their  ftead.  The 
Frengh  fga-captains  bring  from  Arabia  whole  car-. 
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goes  of  thefe  animals,  and  feil  them  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  ifland  of  Bourbon  is  divided  into  feven  dif- 
ferent diffri&s,  viz.  St.  Denis , St.  Pani , Repos  de 
Laleu , D’s/bord,  St.  Sufamah , St.  Bennet , and  L<z 
PojfeJJim.  Thefe  feven  diftrifts,  in  the  year  1783, 
delivered  into  the  king2s  magazines  8,136,24^ 
pounds  of  corn,  6,704,296  pounds  of  maize  and 
millet,  84,921  pounds  of  rice,  261,687  pounds  of 
peafe,  461,402  pounds  of  beans,  and  300,000 
pounds  of  barley.  Were  I obliged  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  Ille  of  France  and  that  of  Bour- 
bon, I fhould  prefer  the  latter,  on  account  of  it$ 
fertility,  the  purity  and  falubrity  of  its  air,  the  in- 
duftry  and  uncorrupted  morals  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  have  not  yet  debaled  themfelves  by  illicit  com- 
merce vvith  contemptible  flaves,  and  of  many  other 
advantages ; though  M.  Charpentier  de  Coffigny 
alferts  the  contrary  in  his  letier  to  M.  Sonnerat, 
printed  at  the  Ifle  of  France  in  1784,  and  vhich,  in 
general,  difplays  great  partiality. 

The  inhabitants  of  both  thefe  iflands  carry  on 
trade  vvith  Madagafcar , Goa , and  Surat ; to  the 
Perfan  Gulpb  and  the  Red-fea  ; and  alfo  to  Maf- 
cate , Monlaza , Zanzibar,  and  fuilqa.  They  lencf 
thither  fugar,  coffee,  different  kinds  of  vvood,  In- 
dian ftuffs,  and  European  glafs  vvares.  ln  return 
for  thefe  articles  they  obtain  frorn  Madagafcar 
beautiful  cattle,  a great  number  of  llaves,  and  cer- 
tain  kinds  of  cloth  nrade  from  the  fibres  of  plante 
and  called  Pagne.  Mafcate  fends  them  alles,  and 
from  the  fouiherii  parts  of  thp  African  coaft  they 
procure  llaves  and  gold  duff.  All  the  natives  of 
thefe  iflands,  born  of  European  fathers  and  Indian 
or  African  mothers,  are  called  Creoles,  and  of  this 
kind  are  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  0/ 
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Bourbon.  As  thefe  people,  both  by  nature  and 
die  lavvs,  are  perfeflly  free,  they  are  fond  of  their 
native  country,  and  apply  to  agriculture  from  in- 
clination  ; whereas  the  flaves  in  the  Ifle  of  France 
muß  be  kept  to  this  labour  by  force,  and  cultivate 
the  lands  of  their  unthankful  maflers  with  the 
greatefl  reluöance.  Five  of  thefe  free  people  are 
of  more  value  than  ten  flaves  of  the  Ifle  of  France, 
who  are  compelled  to  gratify  the  avarice,  Iewdnefs, 
and  Iicentioufnefs  of  their  tyrants.  The  marriages 
of  the  free  people  are  far  more  fruitful,  and  their 
children  are  far  better  nourifhed  and  educated  than 
thofe  of  the  flaves,  and  are  confequently  much 
healthier.  This  is  the  caüfe  why  the  Ifland  of 
Bourbon  contains  a much  greater  number  of  inha- 
bitants  than  the  Ifle  of  France.  When  the  fmall- 
pox  breaks  out,  which  occafions  the  greatefl  devaf» 
tation  here  as  well  as  on  the  coafl  of  Malabar,  a mul- 
titude  of  flaves  are  fwept  off  in  the  Ille  of  France, 
whofe  places  muft  then  be  fupplied  by  others  •,  and 
fuch  large  fums  are  required  for  this  purpofe,  that 
the  coffers  of  the  inhabitants  become  entirely  ex- 
haufled.  In  the  Ifland  of  Bourbon,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  flaves  is  fo  fmall,  the  air  is  al- 
ways  fo  pure  and  healthful,  and  the  houfes  are  lo 
well  conflrudled,  that  the  above  horrid  dileaie, 
which  rages  with  fo  much  fury  in  the  Ifle  of  France, 
feldom  makes  its  appearance  in  the  forrner,  and  oc- 
cafions much  lefs  ravage  than  in  the  latter. 

On  the  30th  of  May  we  left  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon, 
and,  having  pafied  the  Ifland  of  Madagafcar,  en* 
countered  a violent  florm,  which  obliged  us  to  put 
into  the  Bay  of  Lagoa,  on  the  fouthern  coafl  of  Af- 
rica.  As  the  wind  was  contrary,  we  were  under  the 
neceflity  of  keeping  clofe  in  with  the  land  ; fo  that 
we  had  continually  before  our  eyes  the  horrid  moun- 
tains  with  which  this  part  of  the  world  is  covered. 

Never 
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Never  did  I behold  any  land,  the  fituatioa  of  which 
is  fo  high,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  has  fo  wild 
and  dreary  an  appearance.  Düring  the  whole  day^ 
we  beheld  nothing  bat  immenfe  vvaites  of  fand,  or 
mountains,  the  fummits  of  which  were  loft  in  the 
clouds,  and  which,  in  the  night  time,  threw  up 
fmoke  and  flames.  I Ihould  have  confidered  thefe 
immenfe  patches  of  fand  as  fields  covered  with  fnow, 
had  l not  been  undeceived  when  we  entered  tue 
before-mentioned  bay  *.  Thefe  horrid  and  tot  1 ly 
barren  diftridts,  where  it  is  rare  to  fee  a iingle  blade 
of  grafs,  except  a few  rnelancholy  ones  her  and 
there  on  the  margin  of  fome  fmall  Itream  which 
flows  into  the  ocean,  appeared  to  me  like  the  en- 
trarice  of  the  infernal  regions.  We  experienced  at 
the  faine  time,  a mofl  penetrating  cold.  Our  apes, 
parrots  and  other  Indian  birds,  which  were  not 
accuftomed  to  fuch  fevere  weather,  began  to  be  fick, 
and  the  mo  t beautiful  animals  died  of  the  cramp  or 
convulfions. 

On  the  ßoth  of  June  we  pafled  the  Bay  of  For- 
mofa. 

On  the  fifth  of  Augufi;  we  were  off  the  Bay  of  St. 
Sebaftian  ; and  on  the  ioth  came  to  anchor  in 
Falfe  Bay  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  bay  is 
very  capacious,  and  the  water  in  it  is  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated  with  whale-oil,  or  rather  whale-Ipawn. 
When  it  is,  therefore,  put  into  a (täte  of  violent 
agitation  by  the  motion  of  fhips,  or  repeated  row- 
ing,  thefe  oily  particles,  by  the  fricHon  thence  oc- 
cafioned,  emit,  to  the  great  altonifhment  of  thofe 

* According  to  the  author’s  defcription  we  might  be  mthiced 
to  believe  tliat  there  were  burning  volcanoes  among  thefe  moun- 
tains of  Africa  ; but  on  the  fouthern  coall  there  are  110  volcanoes, 
and  the  flames  feen  by  the  author  arote  from  the  dry  grafs  which 
the  wild  inhabitants  of  thefe  diftrids  are  accuitomed  to  fet  on 
ßre.  F , 


who 
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Who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  phenomenorx,  a 
dark-blue  and  yellow  light  *. 

The  Dutch  Eall  India  Company  have  here  a 
government-houfe,  which  at  this  time  was  inhabited 
by  Governor  Brand ; together  with  various  nnga- 
zines,  a large  hofpital,  two  taverns,  a few  private 
houfes,  and  a botanical  garden.  A bottle  of  the 
beft  Cape  wine  coft  a Dutch  ducat.  The  neighbour- 
ing  feas  abound  not  only  with  whales,  but  with  va- 
rious other  forts  of  rifh.  The  fhore  was  covered 
with  a multitude  of  the  mofl  beautiful  fhells,  which 
enabled  me  to  make  a valuable  addition  to  my  col- 
lecHon.  At  the  Cape  there  are  oxen,  theep,  goats, 
and  other  quadrupeds  ; but  in  particular  all  kinds 
of  excellent  vegetables.  As  I had  made  myfelf  fuf- 
ficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  Cape  d'uring  my 
firft  (lay  here,  in  the  year  1776,  I refolved  on  the 
prefent  occafion  to  vifit  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains  ; to  explore  the  interior  parts,  and  to  procure 
what  information  I could  refpfedling  the  Hottcntots. 
I afcended,  therefore,  in  the  Company  of  feveral 
French  officers,  one  of  the  higheft  mountains,  where, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  we  beheld  the  mod 
beautiful  paflures.  The  Hottentots  live  after  the 
rnanner  of  the  Patriarchs,  by  breeding  cattle,  and 
have  no  fixed  habiration.  When  they  remove  from 
one  place  to  another,  they  put  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren  into  large  Waggons  ; difpatch  thefe  before,  and 
follow  them  with  their  herds.  Their  whole  clothing 
confifts  of  a fheep’s  fkin,  which,  without  any  prepa- 
ration,  they  throw  over  their  fhoulders.  They  co- 
ver  the  parts  of  fex  with  a fmall  piece  of  clothr  and 
leave  the  reft  of  the  body  quite  naked.  Some  even 

* As  the  wbale  Is  viviparous,  and  nourilhcs  its  yming  from  the 
milk  veflel3  which  lic  on  cach  fide  of  the  matris,  the  above  fub- 
ftance  cannot  bc  the  fpawn  of  the  whale.  It  is  rather,  as  I know 
from  my  own  refearches,  the  embryo  or  egg«  of  the  £ea-nettl'e.‘  F . 

do 
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«o  not  wear  the  above  piece  of  cloth ; and,  witnt 
their  fliaggy  fheep’s  fk’ns,  their  ragged  hair,  which 
is  never  combed,  their  dark  browtt  vifages,  and  final! 
black  eyes,  have  rather  the  äppearance  of  monlters 
than  of  men.  How  different  is  that  of  the  fortu- 
«ate  inhabitants  of  the  ccaft  of  Malabar  ! The  Hot- 
tentot women  have  a nofd  fomewhat  flat,  or  which 
feenis  to  have  been  fqueezed  out  in  breadth  by  com- 
preflion,  and  exceedingly  thick  lips.  Thofe  who 
feave  broilght  forth  children  bind  a piece  of  ikin  a- 
Tound  their  middle,  to  hide  that  which  modefty  bids 
them  conceah  On  this  fubjeä:  I refer  the  reader  to 
the  letter  of  M.  Beyfler,  furgeon,  to  M.  de  Coflignyj 
which  is  added  as  a poflfcript  to  that  of  the  latter  to 
M.  Sonnerat.  There  are  Hottentots  who  have  only 
one  tefticle,  becaufe  the  other  has  been  bruifed  by 
their  mother,  between  two  ftones,  at  the  time  of 
their  birth.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  thefe  igno- 
rant people  believe  that  the  males  will,  by  thefe 
means,  be  prevented  from  getting  twins.  It  con- 
tributes  alfo,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  produftion  of 
more  fetnales.  The  Hottentots  are  exceedingly 
attive,  Twift-footed,  and  of  ftrong  conftitutions* 
Thofe  who  have  once  gained  their  affe&ion  may 
fafely  depend  on  their  fidelity.  All  thofe,  however,- 
which  I had  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  were  fo  fhy 
that  they  carefully  avoided  the  Europeans,  and 
neither  enternd  into  converfation  with  them,  nor 
anfwered  any  quefiions  they  were  aiked. 

There  are  fome  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Cape,  which  contain  copper  and  tin.  In  the 
interior  parts  there  is  a kind  of  wild  Hottentots, 
called  Bofhmen.  They  are  of  a colour  fomewhat 
like  an  orange- yellow,  but  darker.  Beyfler  and 
Vaurien,  two  French  travellers,  who  penetrated 
nearly  300  miles  into  the  country,  defcribe  thefe 
Bofhmen  as  eatcrs  of  human  flefh,  who  devour  all 
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the  Europeans  and  Hottentots  who  have  the  mif- 
fortune  to  fall  into  their  hands.  Apples  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  apricots,  figs,  nuts,  ftrawberries, 
and  all  the  other  fruits  of  Europe,  grow  wild  in  the 
interior  diftricts  *.  The  Hottentots  live  together 
in  hordes  ; but  apply  neither  to  agriculture  nor  the 
arts,  and  have  little  or  no  religion.  It  is  fappofed 
that  they  worfhip  the  moon  as  a deity.  They  are 
entirely  employed  in  tending  cattle.  Their  common 
food  is  the  flelh  of  their  oxen  or  fheep,  and  a kind 
of  mealy  bulbous  roots,  which  grow  without  any 
culture  in  the  diftriös  where  they  fettle.  The 
Dutch,  who  have  extended  their  polfeilions  200 
miles  up  the  country,  have  taken  every  pains  poflible 
to  encourage  thefe  people  to  apply  to  agriculture, 
but  without  the  finalleft  fuccefs.  The  fingle  fettle- 
ments,  which  the  Dutch  have  formed  here  and  there 
in  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  are  at  a great  dif- 
tance  from  each  other  ; for  as  they  are  at  liberty  to 
choofe  whatever  fpot  they  think  proper  to  refide  on, 
they  generally  fix  upon  thofe  where  the  foil  is  fruit- 
ful,  and  where  they  have  no  occafion  to  go  far  in 
fearch  of  water.  According  to  the  information  I 
received,  they  have  nearly  40,000  flaves,  who  are 
obliged  to  cultivate  their  lands ; but  the  diflri&s 
which  I faw  did  not  appear  to  be  very  fruitful.  They 
confifted  of  immenfe  forefts  and  plains,  furrounded 
by  mountains,  and  interfe&ed  by  marflies ; and, 
therefore,  much  fitter  for  pafturage  than  for  pro- 
ducing  corn.  The  farmers  are  chiefiv  Germans, 
and  for  the  moft  part  havefettled  in  valleys,  where 
they  found  the  foil  fruitful  j where  they  were  fliel- 

* Thefe  fruits  do  not  grow  in  the  interior  parts.  bot  in  dif- 
triAs  which  have  been  cultivated  by  the  Europeans,  particularly 
German  and  French  fettlers.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  beau- 
tiful  oranges  and  the  vines  from  Schiras,  which  grow  on  the  plan- 
tations  of  Conftantia.  F. 
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tered  from  the  wind,  and  had  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  a fufficiency  of  wood  and  water.  The  land' 
here,  taken  in  general,  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
grapes,  which  yield  the  noble  Conftantia  wine,  the 
befl  of  all  the  kinds  produced  at  the  Cape,  are 
brought  forwards  by  artificial  manure.  For  that: 
purpofe  deep  trenches  are  dug,  which  are  filled. 
with  düng,  and  again  covered  with  earth.  When 
düng  fails,  which  is  however  feldom  the  cafe,  the. 
farmers  mix  with  it  leaves  of  trees  and  twigs,  and 
fuffer  them  botb  to  rot.  This  manure  communi- 
cates  to  the  foil,  and  confequently  to  the  vine  plants, 
an  extraordinary  flrength.  In  India  the  fame  pro- 
cefs  is  employed  to  manure  the  rice-fields.  In  June 
and  July  the  vines  are  pruned,  and  in  January  or 
February  the  grapes  are  colledted  ; but  the  vintagc 
rauft  never  begin  tili  they  are  perfe&iy  ripe.  By 
thefe  nreans  the  Confiantia  wine,  which  is  produced 
from  the  beft  kfnd  of  grapes,  acquires  fuch  excellence 
that  it  furpaffes  all  the  other  kinds  made  in  the 
country.  Thofe,  however,  who  wifh  to  be  ac- 
quainted  with  its  real  virtue  and  properties,  muff 
drink  it  at  the  Cape,  where  it  is  perfeetly  pure  and 
unadulterated.  It  is  much  heavier  than  the  Euro- 
pean wines  ; and  this,  in  all  probability,  is  owing 
to  the  oily  balfamio  and  faccharine  particles  it  con- 
tains.  Ihe  red  mufcadine  is  produced  from  the 
large  vineyard  at  Conftantia,  and  the  white  wine 
from  the  fmaller.  I had  offen  before  tafled  both 
kinds  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  at  the  table  of  Go- 
vernor Van  Angelbeck,  whom  1 have  feveral  times 
mentioned  already. 

The  Cape  towm  is  exceedingly  well  built,  and 
contains  a confiderable  number  of  low  houfes  and 
very  broad  ftreets.  Every  thing  here  is  eftablifhed 
in  the  Dutch  tafle.  Provifions  are  of  the  befl  kind. 
Düring  my  ftay,  board  and  lodging  cofl  a dollar  a- 
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tfcj-y  5 and  boardefs  were  at  liberty  to  bring  a friend 
with  them  occafionally  to  dinner.  We  had  excel- 
lent  meat,  particularly  mutton  and  veal ; as  well  as 
Vegetables,  and  aburidance  ot  European,  African, 
and  Indian  fruits:  and  our  meals  were  always  fea- 
foned  with  a Few  glaffes  of  Conftantia  wine. 

The  gardehs  of  the  Dutch  h art  India  Company 
are  exceedingly  well  laid  out,  and  contain  a great 
number  of  Foreign  animals  ; but  the  ldng’s  garden 
in  the  fle  öf  Frahce  is  much  rriore  beautiful  and 
tifefuff  In  the  latter  there  are  a great  many  trees, 
Which  produce  fruits  and  different  kinds  of  fpices  ; 
■wheTeäs  the  former  is  filled  with  luch  as  are  either 
entirely  barren,  or  not  very  ufeful,  and  which  ferve 
inerely  for  ornament. 

On  the  i^th  of  July  we  Ieft  the  Cape,  and  pro- 
ceeded  on  our  voyage. 

On  the  2 2d  we  encountered  a moft  violent  fform, 
accompanied  with  a heavy  rairi,  which  jfhattered 
our  topmaft  and  böw-fprit.  By  the  violent  ftrain- 
ing  of  our  frigate,  which  was  fheathed  with  copper, 
fome  of  the  nails  gave  way,  fo  that  the  veffel  became 
ieaky,  and  the  water  forced  itfelf  in  through  the 
planks.  This  accident  threw  the  failors  into  great 
confufion  : for  the  wind  raged  with  fuch  fury  that 
the  fhip  became  utimanageable.  Had  it  continued 
fen  minutes  longer  we  Ihould  have  infallibly  found 
a grave  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  But  the  pro- 
dence  of  that  Eternal  Being,  who  ailifts  the  diffreffed, 
and  preferves  the  lives  of  fmners  as  well  as  of  the 
righteous,  faved  us  from  the  impending  danger. 
The  wind  moderated,  and  we  found  means  to  fectire 
the  loofe  copper -with  ropes,  to  ftop  the  leak,  and 
to  continue  our  courfe,  though  with  fome  danger, 
and  not  without  apprehenfion. 

On  the  7th  of  Auguft  we  defcried  St.  Helena,* 
and  on  the  nth  came  to  anchor  in  a bay  of  the 
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Ifland  of  Afcenfion,  where  \ve  lay  eight  days  in  or* 
der  to  repair  our  veflel. 

This  ifland  is  about  nine  miles  in  length,  and 
feven  breadth  ; and  is  nothing  but  an  extinguifhed 
volcano,  which  feems  formerly  to  have  occafioned 
here  the  moll  horrid  devaftation.  It  contains  no 
water,  has  no  inhabitants,  and  does  not  produce  a 
Tingle  blade  of  grais.  Wherever  the  eye  extends, 
nothing  is  leen  but  large  accumulations  of  calcined 
Itones,  and  black  pyramidal  mafles  of  rock,  which 
ftrike  the  traveller  with  aftonifhment,  whether  be- 
held  near  or  at  a diflance,  and  fill  his  mind  with 
an  awful  idea  of  the  power  of  the  volcano,  as  wel 
as  of  the  force  of  nature  in  general,  which  feems  as 
if  fhe  had  intended  to  annihilate  herfelf  in  this  horrid 
defert  *.  This  illand  is  continually  buffeted  by  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  which  throw  an  immenfe  num« 
ber  of  fhells  on  the  fhore,  where  they  are  fo  long 
beat  tili  they  at  lafl  become  dufl,  and  are  con-» 
verted  into  the  whiteft  and  moll  beautiful  fand  that 
can.any  where  be  feen.  At  the  fame  time  the  fea 
ölten  calts  on  Ihore  large  tortoifes,  which,  if  they 
fall  on  their  backs,  cannot  recover  their  natural  po- 
fition,  and  therefore  rot  amidfl  the  fand.  The 
neighbouring  feas  teem  with  fifli ; and  for  that  rea- 
fon  the  ifland  is  inhabited  by  a great  number  of  men- 
ol  war  birds,  and  other  lea-fowl,  which  feed  on 
thefe  filh,  and  conltrutt  their  nefts  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks.  T hefe  men-of-war  birds,  though  they 

* On  die  fide  of  tlie  ifland  oppofite  to  the  harbour,  where 
fhips  generally  anchor,  or  E.  by  S.  there  is  a high  mountaii^ 
which,  according  to  its  external  appearance,  is  of  a calcareous 
nature,  and  which  in  the  year  1 7 75  I a&ually  found  fo.  It  pro- 
duccs  a few  herbs,  which  afford  a wretched  fupport  to  the  wild 
goats.  In  a valley  on  this  mountain  there  is  alfo  a kind  of  fpring, 
but  it  yields  vcry  little. water.  To  the  north  eaft  of  the  anchor- 
ing  place  the^e  was  alfo  a fpot  amidft  the  volcanic  flag,  which 
was  well  coTcred  with  grafs.  F. 
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fei  dom  fee  a human  being,  are  fo  tarne,  or  rather  fo 
itupid,  that  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  caught 
with  the  hand  *.  I caught  five  or  fix  of  them, 
which  did  not  make  the  leaft  refiftance.  Tn  the 
courfe  of  three  days  1000  at  leaft  of  thefe  birds 
were  caught  and  carried  on  board  our  frigate..  As 
they  were  more  than  the  crew  could  immediately 
confume,  they  began  to  fpoil,  and  occafioned  fuch 
a ftench  that  we  were  apprehenfive  it  might  pro- 
duce  fome  infedtious  difeafe.  But  our  Comman- 
der called  the  whole  crew  upon  deck,.  and  gave 
public  Orders  that  all  thefe  fowls,  without  the 
leaft  favour  or  exception,  fliould  be  thrown  over- 
board. 

As  this  ifland  contains  no  fprings,  nor  the  leaft 
trace  of  Vegetation,  it  is,  as  already  faid,  entirely 
uninhabited  ; but  in  order  that  mariners  may  know 
the  proper  landing- place,  a crofs  has  been  erefted 
on  a high  rock,  which  ferves  them  as  a land-mark.  I 
found  here  feveral  pieces  of  petrified  wood,  which 
clearly  exhibited  the  form  they  had  when  converted 
into  hone  by  the  volcanic  eruption  that  laid  wafte 
the  ifland.  They  are  a great  curiofity  to  the  natu- 
ralift.  • 

The  fifh  caught  in  the  adjacent  feas  are  remark- 
ably  fat,  and  for  that  reafon  unwholel'ome.  The  air 
here  is  fo  mild,  fo  pure,  and  fo  clear,  that  people 
may  pafs  the  night  under  the  bare  heavens  without 
the  leaft  danger.  Tortoifes  are  found  of  fo  mon- 
ftrous  a fize  as  to  be  capable  of  bearing  four  men 
on  their  backs.  They  begin  however  to  be  rather 
fcarce,  on  account  of  their  being  too  much  fought 

* Tlic  man-of-war  bird  {Felicanus  4qv\lus  Linn,)  Thefe 
hirds  are  fo  caveful  of  their /eggs  and  young,  that,  naher  than 
Jcfcrt  them,  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  caught  Ly  the  hand.  b . 
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after  by  navigators,  who  rob  the  ocean  of  its  inhabt* 
tants. 

Having  had  occafion  to  mention  the  effe&s  pro- 
duced  by  voicanoes,  I fliall  here  infert,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wilh  of  a refpedtable  friend,  fome 
obfervations  on  thole  of  India  and  Africa.  Though 
water  has  the  fuperiority  in  Malayala , and  the 
whole  land  is  in  a manner  inundated,  traces  may 
be  found  amidlt  it  of  earthquakes  ; and  alfo, 
though  feldom,  of  the  eftecl s produced  by  eleclric 
fire.  In  the  monrh  of  i ecember  17^4  a general 
agitation  of-the  earth  was  perceived  there  in  the 
night-time,  which  continued  about  two  feconds. 
Such  a phenomenon  is  called  in  the  Malabar  lan- 
guage  Bhumiku:.  c m and  in  the  Samfcred  Bhucia- 
lana.  The  mountains  of  cale  and  Kidaculam , 
which  conrain  a great  deal  of  iron  and  other  highly 
infiammable  fubfiances,  are,  in  all  probability,  the 
Principal  refervoirs  which  give  rife  to  fuch  con- 
cuffions  in  the  earth.  I never  had  an  opportunity 
myfelf,  dur-ing  my  refidence  in  India,  of  obferving 
a volcano  ; but  we  are  told  by  Father  Tiefenthaler, 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  and  Thevenot,  that,  in  the 
province  of  Nagaracotta , the  Capital  of  which,  hav- 
ing the  fame  name,  lies,  according  to  Rennel,  in  the 
latitude  of  320  io\  and  the  longitude  of  730,  (pro- 
perly  720  47',)  there  is  a hole  below  fome  rocks 
which  throvvs  out  Harnes  frorn  time  to  time  with  a 
loud  noife,  and  for  that  reafon  is  called  Givala- 
mukha  or  Shvälamucha , that  is,  the  fiery  mouth 
or  fiery  noltrils.  The  Indian  worfhippers  of  fire 
inake  frequent  pilgrimages  to  ttiis  place. 

Another  volcano  is  fituated  on  the  river  Saraynva , 
in  the  latitude  of  30  25',  and  the  longitude  of  770 
2 7x,  in  the  territories  of  king  Doulou  Baffandar . 
I his  volcano  thrpws  up,  at  the  fäme  titne,  fire, 
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ßir  and  water,  and  occafions  frequent  earthquakes, 
which  are  feit  all  over  the  province*.  The  cir- 
cumftance  of  fire,  air  and  water  thrown  up  at 
jonce,  induces  me  to  adopt  the  opiniou  of  thofe 
who  believe  that  all  volcanoes  are  conneöed  with 
the  fea,  or  at  leaft  fome  river,  and  that  they  never 
difengage  eledtric  matter,  in  a violent  manner,  ex- 
cept  when  it  is  concentrated  and  prefl'ed  together  by 
water.  My  grounds  for  this  opinion  are  as  .fol- 
Jows : all  the  volcanoes  I ever  had  an  opportunity 
pf  feeing,  lie  either  clofe  to  the  fea,  or  to  fome 
large  river.  Thus  the  before'-mentioned  Arolcano, 
in  the  territories  of  Doulou  Bejfandar,  is  fituated, 
according  to  the  account  of  Father  Tiefenthaler, 
not  far  from  the  river  Sarayuvä,  called  by  others 
the  Sardjou.  The  volcano  io  the  Ille  of  France, 
which  has  thrown  up  flames  for  feveral  centuries, 
has  left  on  the  ifland  a grey,  porous,  ferruginous 
kind  of  lava,  traces  of  which  may  be  difcovered  in 
every  part  of  it  j\  On  various  inountains  of  the 
ifland,  which  lie  at  a diftance  from  the  fea,  there 
are  found  a great  many  calcareous  fubftances,  and 
difterent  kinds  of  petrified  mufcles  and  fliell-lifli, 
which  have  nearly  their  natural  form,  fo  that  they 
can  be  clearly  diftinguilhed  from  each  other.  To 
irnagine  that  after  the  general  flood  a lecond  m- 
undation  took  place,  and  roie  to  fuch  an  amazing 
height  as  to  depofit  thefe  calcareous  fubftances  and 
thefe  fliells  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  is  .con- 
trary  to  all  probability.  Their  prefent  fituation 

* X much  doubt  that  thefe  burning  hnles  in  the  nortliern 
mountains  of  India  are  real  volcanoes.  1 hey  appear  much  ra- 
ther  to  proceed  from  fome  inflammable  matter  under  the  eartli, 
like  that  at  Baku  on  the  Cafpian  Sea,  arifing  from  the  remains 
of  old  volcanoes.  F. 

f See  Lettre  ä M.  Sonnerat  par  Charpentur  de  Coßgny , a 
? Ifle  de  France,  17 84,  p.  58 — 60. 
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can,  therefore,  be  no  otherwife  accounted  for  than 
by  fuppofing  that  they  were  either  depofited  at  the 
titne  vvhen  thefe  mountains  were  covered  by  the 
flood,  or  that  they  were  carried  thither  by  the 
united  efforts  of  w'ater  and  volcanic  fire.  ln  the 
granite,  zeolites,  chryfolites,  and  flint  containing 
iron,  copper,  fulphur,  and  other  things  of  the  like 
kind,  which  are  thrown  up  by  Vefuvius,  there  are 
found  alfo  alum,  alkali,  marine  falt,  fal-ammoniac, 
and  !be  fo-called  neutral  falts:  ln  the  Dialogues 

on  Vefuvius  printed  at  Naples  in  1794,  it  is  re- 
marked,  therefore,  on  very  good  grounds,  that  Ve- 
fuvius,  and  all  volcanoes  in  general,  give  the  lie  to 
the  chemifts,  and  make  them  afhamed  of  their  art. 
Condamine  conje&ured  that  the  Chemical  labo- 
ratory  of  V efuvius  may  extend  to  a confiderable 
idiHance  below  the  fea.  Vefuvius,  even  in  the  year 
1731,  threw  up  fuch  abundance  of  water  that  it  in- 
undated  the  fields,  fwept  away  the  ftrongeft  trees, 
and  buried  more  than  five  hundred  people  in  its 
waves.  Ought  not  thefe  phenomena  to  ferve  as  a 
proof  that  the  water,  at  the  time  of  an  earthquake, 
rifes  very  unexpeftedly  to  a great  height,  and  falls 
again  with  the  fame  velocity  ? Does  not  this  indi- 
cate  the  a&ion  of  eleflric  fire  j and  may  not  the 
latter.  combined  with  water  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  enter  into  a conteft  with  if,  and  occafion  the 
before-mentioned  movement  ? The  volcano  in  the 
Ifle  of  Bourbon  lies  alfo  near  the  fea,  and  the  lat- 
ter no  doubt  contributes  to  its  throwing  up  abun- 
dance of  lava,  which  is  perfedlly  fimilar  to  that 
thrown  up  by  Vefuvius.  The  volcanoes  on  the 
fouthern  fide  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  are  alfo  at  no  great  diflance  from  the  fea; 
and  1 faw  them  throw  up,  in  the  night-time,  dark 
red  fiames,  and  a thick  fmoke  which  covered  the 
xvhole  fummits  of  the  mountains. 
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The  volcano  in  the  Ifland  of  Afcenfion,  which 
has  been  totally  exdnft  for  feveral  centuries,  has, 
as  already  obferved,  covered  the  whole  rock  with  a 
grey,  porous,  and  ferruginous  (tone,  which  Spil- 
berg,  in  his  India  Orientalist  calls  Lapides  carbones 
fabrorum  exußos  referentes  ; ftones  which  have  the 
appearance  of  fmiths*  coals.  it  is  har d ly  to  bc 
fuppofed  that  this  illand  could  have  been  laid  fo  en- 
tirely  warte  by  volcanic  fire,  had  not  the  lea  water, 
with  which  it  is  furroünded  on  all  fides,  contributed 
to  produce  that  effedt.  The  firti  found  in  the 
neighbouring  feas  are  exceedingly  unwholefome, 
and  emit  a volcanic  fmell.  A rtngle  drop  of  water 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  ifland  ; and  the  rea- 
fon  of  this,  in  all  probability,  is,  that  the  two  ele- 
ments,  fire  and  water,  have  here  formerly  entered 
into  a dreadful  conteft,  in  which  the  former  ob- 
tained  the  fuperiority. 

I fhall  leave  naturalifts  to  examine  thefe  conjec- 
tures,  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  them  ; but  i can 
with  jurtice  aflert,  that  the  hypothelis  refpecting  th« 
effedt  of  eledtric  fire  on  water  is  very  well  known  to 
the  Brahmans  and  other  Indian  philofophers  ; and 
by  its  means  they  are  able  to  account  for  many  phe- 
nonvena,  the  nature  of  which  would  otherwife  be 
inexplicable.  According  to  their  dodtrine,  the 
Oruma , that  is,  union  or  peaceful  combination  of  the 
elements,  particularly  of  water  and  fire,  preierves 
the  equilibrium  and  tranquillity  of  all  created 
things.  The  Arima , on  the  other  hand,  that  is, 
difcord  and  enmity  ot  the  elements,  particularly  of 
water  and  fire,  occafions  contention,  convulfions, 
and  explofions,  by  which  the  earth,  the  atmofphere, 
and  the  fea,  are  thrown  into  the  moft  violent  agita- 
tion.  As  long  as  the  Oruma  takes  place  between 
the  elements,  they  remain  peaceful  and  quiet  ; but 
when  fire  obtains  the  fuperiority,  the  Arima  inflantly 
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begins,  and  occafions  earthquakes,  volcanic  ernp» 
tions,  thunder  and  lightning ; in  a word,  every 
thing  that  the  Brahmans  comprehend  under  the 
words  Givälana  and  Shvalana , which  fignify  inflarn- 
mation,  combuftion,  and  the  other  effeös  of  fire. 
Senebier  is  of  opinion,  that  the  proper  focus  of  vol- 
canoes  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  that  fucfi 
mountains,  as  well  as  volcanic  illands,  have  beert 
trown  up  by  fubmarine  fire. 

• After  this  digreflion  I (hall  refume  the  journal  of 
my  voyage. 

i 

On  the  i4th  of  September  we  pafled  the  Azores, 
The  periodical  wind,  which  at  this  time  blew  con~ 
ftantly  froin  the  African  coaft,  was  of  great  fervice 
to  us,  as  it  ferved  to  waft  us  palt  the  Line  and  the 
Tropic  before  the  fiormy  weather  came  on.  Not  far 
from  the  Line  we  faw  a great  many  water-fpouts. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tropic  we  were  fur- 
rounded  by  multitudes  of  fiying-fifli ; and  when 
we  reached  the  Azores,  wetwice  or  thrice  obferved 
the  northern  lights  *.  We  fpent  whole  evenings  ir\ 
admiring  this  noble  phenomenon,  as  weil  as  in  con- 
templating  the  fublime  field  of  the  heavens,  whicfi 
almofi:  every  evening,  the  farther  we  advanced  to-r 
wards  the  north,  prefented  to  our  fight  new  ftars, 
All  this  rendered  our  paffage  very  agreeable  j but 
unfortunately,  for  a rnonth  paft,  we  had  been  flrort 
of  provifions.  We  were  in  want  of  bread,  beef, 
wine,  flour,  and  peafe.  Four  weeks  we  had  been, 
reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  contenting  ourfelves  with 
putrid  bifcuit,  and  a fmall  portion  oi  rancid  bacon, 

* It  is  remarkable  that  the  northern  lights  fhonld  he  feen  in 
fo  low  a latitude  as  that  of  the  Azores.  1 have  feen  thein  in 
Pruffia  and  England,  but  never  in  any  part  of  Europe  fo  far  to 
the  fouth.  F.  m • 
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which  had  been  fmoked  four  years  before,  and 
which  now  had  a greenifh  and  blue  appearance. 
This  was  all  we  could  obtain  for  breakfaft.  Our 
dinner  and  fupper  confuted  of  a plateful  of  beans, 
with  a piece  of  bifcuic,  and  a lictle  brandy,  vvhich 
we  dranK  mixed  with  our  ftinking  water.  Under 
thefe  circumltances  it  needs  excite  no  furprife  that 
many  of  :he  failor  were  ill  of  the  fcurvy,  and  I my- 
felf  was  not  entirely  free  from  that  loathfome  dif- 

eafe. 

% 

On  the  29th  of  September  1789  we  at  Iength  en- 
tered the  harbour  of  Breft,  where  we  expected  to 
find  all  our  troubles  at  an  end  ; but  unfortunately 
we  learnt  that  the  whole  kingdom  w’as  in  the  utmofl 
confufion.  As  it  wa^  impoffible  for  me  to  return  to 
India,  I was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  my  fate,  and  to 
aecommodate  myfelf  to  the  times,  while  force  had 
ufurped  the  place  of  juftice.  It  may  readily  be 
comprehended,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  my  journey 
home  through  France,  where  the  delirium  of  liberty 
had  rifen  to  the  higheft  pitch,  I had  too  many  op- 
portunitie»  of  making  comparifons  between  other 
hations  and  my  dear  countrymen  the  Europeans, 
yvhich  were  not  much  to  the  honour  of  the  latter. 
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Ad IR AMPUSHE,  a place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  where 
thc  ginger  grows.  163. 

Agra,  one  of  the  places  of  refidence  formerly  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
or  emperor  of  India.  38. 

A.'angatta,  a river  and  city  vvith  a very  large  church.  By  the 
Portuguefe  it  is  called  very  improperly  Mangatte.  The  river 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  near  Aycotta , or  Tfchuvocad. . 104,. 

137. 

Allahabad,  a confiderable  city  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tamuntt 
and  the  Ganges.  (See  Palibothra.)  It  is  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  Englifli.  37,  39. 

Alapußie,  a place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  where  a canal  has 
beeil  dug  for  the  convenience  of  conveving  goods  on  board  ftiips 
lying  on  the  fea-coaft.  Excellent  pepper,  in  particular,  may 
be  procured  here.  81,  120,  136. 

AHakandardy  a river  in  the  northern  part  of  India,  on  which  lies 
Sirinagur,  formerly  called  Ni/chadapuri , Nifa,  or  Dionyßopolis. 
It  is  named  alfo  Allahianda , or  Allaknandara.  37. 

Amlctdi.  See  Modbura.  37. 

Ambalacotla,  a village  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  where  the  Jefuits 
formerly  had  a convent  and  feminary.  At  prefent  it  is  in  a 
ftate  of  decline.  138. 

Ambelapnß>a , a celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  Shiva.  119. 

And'ipc.tti , a city  in  the  interior  part  of  the  proyince  of  Madurat 
which  formerly  fent,  and  ftill  fends,  various  articles  ofmerchan- 
dife  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  56. 

Angamaliy  an  old  cirv  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  which  there 
are  three  Chriftian  congregations,  and  where  the  bifhop  of  thc 
Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas  formerly  refidcd.  It  was  burnt  and 
plundered  by  Tippoo  Saib.  116,  138. 

A genga>  a cityon  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tra- 
vaucor,  in  pofltffion  of  the  Englifh.  It  is  called  alfo  Angiu* 

tenga. 
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tenga.  The  river  Modelapofcha  difcharges  itfelf  there  into  the 
^fca.  103.  •' ' 

Angbeaimal,  a place  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cochin,  on  the  coafi 
of  Malabar,  which  the  river  Fcira  d’ Alva  flows  paft.  104. 

Angnitenga.  See  Angenga.  114. 

Araga/he,  a place  with  a Chriilian  church  at  the.bottorn  of  the 
Giiuts,  in  tbe  forefts,  near  which  are  found  wild,  elephjmts, 
buffaloes,  tygers,  deer,  apes,  and  parrots.  125. 

Arampalii , iaid  to  be  the  Argyropolis  of  the  ancients,  from  which 
the  Bay  of  Manar  is  callcd  Sinus  Argartcus.  It  lies  at  the 
diftance.of  three  leagues  from  Cape  Comari,  and  as  far  Up  the 
country  from  Covalam.  56,  110. 

Areale , or  Arcati,  bat  properiy  Arrucali,  a fortified  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Carnata,  or  Car  not  e,  the  nabob  of  which  is  fie- 
quently  called  the  nabob  of  Anale,  or  Arcot . lt  lies  on  the 
river  Palur.  28,  64. 

Anancopan , a place  to  the  foath  of  Pondicberi, , where  the  bifhop 
of  the  Catholic  Chriftian*  in  that  diüridt  refides,  and  where 
there  is  alfo  a feminary.  2<;,  65. 

Arru  cate,  Arrucati.  See  Arcate.  28,  60,  64,  89.  .•> 

Arflitamtclare,  a place  belonging  to  the  king  of  Cochin ^ 135. 

Ariunkd,  a place  on  the  feä-coafl  to  the  fouth  of  Cochin.  ui. 

Alur  ( Attur),  a fortified  place  in  the  teriitories  of  the  nabob  of 
Cantate,  lying  on  the  river  Guda’am.  This  river  falls  intb. 
the  V alert  u,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  Porto- 
Nuovo.  28,  63'. 

Altinga,  a city  called  alfo  Attancal,  which  is  the  refidence  of  the 
queen,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  eldeft  fifter  of  the  king  of  Tra- 
vancor,  as  the  king’s  confort  can  nCver  become  queen.  1 14. 

Aur,  a place  in  the  kingdom  of  Madam,  where  tiie  Jcfuits  had 
formerly  a congregation.  64. 

Aurungabad ’,  a city  in  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  Soitbah  of  the 
j Deccan.  Near  it  lies  E/lur,  or  Dauletabad,  where  there  is  a 
temple,  which  has  been  deferibed  by  Thevenot.  38. 

Ayamoel,  a place  in  the  kingdom  of  Madura,  where  the  Jefuit» 
had  formerly  a congregation.  64, 

Aybica , a village  where  the  river,  on  which  merchandife  is  tranf- 
ported  from  the  Cauts  to  Culam  or  Collani,  difcharges  itfelf. 
into  the  fea.  117.  - ■_ 

Aycotla,  cailed  alfo  Tfcbuvorat,  a place  in  Malabar  near  which  the 
river  Alangatta  falls  into  the  fea.  104,  137. 

Ayodhya , a very  old  Indian  city  on  the  river  Deva,  or  Gagrd 4. 
the  refidence  of  the  firfl:  conquerors  of  India.  Faizabad  is 
fituated  ou  the  fpot  where  Ayodhya , or  Attdh,  ftood  formerly,- 
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Badagare.  Therc  are  two  places  of  this  name  : the  firft  lies  in 
Mddura , and  fends  merchandife  £o  the  coafl:  of  Malabar.  It 
has  a Chriftian  clmrch,  and  is  fituated  clofe  to  the  large  fo- 
reßs  at  the  foot  of  the  Gauts , wherc  wild  elephants  are  fouhd 
in  great  abundance.  The  fecond  is  called  alfo  Vaypin , and 
lies  on  the  fea-coalt  to  the  north  of  Cochiit.  ^6,  125,  137. 

Baäeati,  lies  eaftward  frort  Diamper  and  Cochin,  and  was  for- 
merly  the  refidehce  of  the  court  of  Travancor.  It  is  called 
alfo  in  the  Englilh  niaps,  by  Rennel  and  by  La  Rcchette, 
Barrate.  123. 

Balancada,  a fortrefs  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate,  which,  like  a 
great  many  others,  is  of  a fquare  form.  63. 

BaUapalnam , one  of  the  rivers  in  the  diflridl  of  Calicut,  on  tKe 
Malabar  coall,  which  take  thcir  rife  in  the  Gauts,  and  form 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  iflands.  A city  alfo  near  Mount 
Ilty,  on  the  abov'e  river,  has  the  fame  name.  104. 

Barcalt , a village,  mountain,  and  celebrated  fpring,  together- 
with  a temple,  to  the  fouth  of  Culam  or  Cöllam.  1 15. 

Benares , called  alfo  Venares  and' Kaji,  the  Caffidla  of  the  ancients, 
has  a celebrated  temple,  a Brahmanic  academy  or  fchool,  and- 
an  obfervatory.  37. 

B/ngalur,  förmerly  the  refidence  of  the  Sultan  Hayder  Ali 
Khan.  It  is  ftrongly  fortified,  and  its  name  fignifies  the-. 
white  land.  32. 

Bifnagati,  a city  which  häd  förmerly  a prince  of  its  own,  but 
becarne  fubjeft  to  the  Great  Mogul,  and  belonged  to  the  ~dif-- 
trift  of  Sanor.  It  was  aftervvards  conquered  by  Hayder  Ali.’ 
It  was  called  alfo  Narafnha.  63. 

Bombay,  an  Engli/h  colony  in  an  ifland  to  the  north  of  Goa.  It 
has  an  excelknt  harbour,  and  is  the  feat  of  a prefidency.  107, 

If4-  . . 

Budbapadi,  ä city  in  the  territories  of  Tippoo  Sultan  in  Mäijfur. 
On  the  maps  it  i3  called  Budbapari.  its  name  fignides  tHe 
tüvvn  of  Budbai  32^ 

c. 

Cabul.  See  Kabul.  35. 

Cadaturuti , a place  on  thecoad  of  Malabar  which  produces  abun- 
dance pf  ginger.  123,  163. 

Cagnarapall't,  a town  celebrated  for  its  trade  with  the  province 
of  Madura.  In  the  neighbouring  diftri&s  of  the  Gauts , 
mountain-fnak’es  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length  are  found.  55, 
118,  248. 

Calapada , a place  between  Pondichery  and  Sadrat.  71. 

...  Callanatur y 
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Ca  Unnatur,  a fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnalc.  Its 
name  fignifies  the  town  of  joy.  28,  63. 

Golianapuri,  a maritime  city  on  the  coall  of  Malabar  near  Mount 
///y.  Foreign  fhips  obtained  here  cargoes  of  the  produ&ions 
of  the  country.  56. 

Calicurici,  a fortified  city  in  Carnate.  63. 

Calicut,  a maritime  city  on  the  coall  of  Malabar,  dellroyed  by 
Tippoo  Sultan.  8,  103,  140. 

Calpitta,  the  Capital  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  where  the 

’ Englilh  have  eltablilhed  the  feat  of  their  chief  prefidency. 

39* 

Ca/inz  ( Caliny),  a river,  at  the  influx  of  which  into  the  Ganges 
lies  the  city  of  Canadfchi , in  lat.  27°.  38. 

Callare,  a city  which  the  river  Collam  flows  paft.  1 1 7. 

Callupwe , a place  on  the  coall  of  Malabar  inhabited  by  Jacobitc 
Chriltians.  118. 

Callurcada,  a place  on  the  coall  of  Malabar,  where,  on  account 
of  its  Wet  fituation,  a great  deal  of  tice  is  cultivated.  It  is 
tberefore  called  the  florehoufe  of  Malabar.  118,  186. 

Camanaichenpatti , one  of  the  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Madura 
where  the  Jefuits  formerly  ellablilhed  confiderable  congrega- 
tions.  65. 

Cambam,  a city  in  the  interior  part  of  Madura,  which,  like 
many  other  cities,  fent  merchandife  formerly  to  the  coall  of 
Malabar.  3 6. 

Canara,  a principality  on  the  coall  of  Malabar,  which,  towards 
the  fouth,  borders  on  Mount  Uly . 103. 

Cananlora , a town  in  the  kingdom  of  7 ravancor.  113. 

Canv-änur,  a maritime  city  in  Malabar,  which  exports  merchan- 
dife fent  thither  frotn  the  interior  parts.  It  has  a fortrefs 
belonging  to  queen  Collatin , called  by  the  Europeans  Cullaßri. 
5b,  144. 

övvatur,  a place  in  the  ßaghire  of  the  Britifh  on  the  coall  of 
Coromandel,  or  what  the  Englilh  polTefs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madras.  73. 

. Candenada , a place  which  belongs  to  the  king  of  Cochin , a pettv 
prince  on  the  coall  of  Malabar.  It  13  cälled  alfo  Candanate . 
135. 

C angintaram  ( Congimarani). , a place  called  in  the  Englilh  mapS 
Congimer,  lying  on  the  lea-coall  between  Pondichery  and  Sa- 

-dra's.  • 71.  _ 

Cangipun , or  Congipurajn,  a place  in  Carnate  ; called  alfo  Can- 
givaron,  which  lignifies  the  city  of  gold.  28. 

Cifnia'üt,!,  a place  on  the  coall  of  Malabar,  not  far  from  An. * 
genga.  1 14. 

Canigia , the  feat  of  the  governor  of  Ceclnn.  192.. 

Ca  Midi.  See  Ca  Uni.  38. 

Cariajpatnam , 
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Carmpdtnam , one  of  the  many  rivers  by  vvhich  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar is  interfe&ed.  103. 

Caricattur,  a city  in  the  interior  part  of  Madura,  which  for- 
inerly  fent  merchandife  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  5 6. 
Cartmbanada,  a place  in  the  kingdom  of  Travancor , which  is  in- 
habited  by  Pagans  and  Chriftians,  and  carries  on  a great  trade 
in  pepper  and  cardamoms.  1 1 7. 

Caniada  ( Carnate ),  a kingdom  or  province  on  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar, which  is  linder  the  government  of  a nabob.  8,  59. 
Carpuricolam,  a place  between  Pondichery  and  Sadras.  71. 
Cafchemlr.  See  Kafchemir.  33. 

Catcur,  a fiihing  village  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  near  Cochin. 

I I 9,  12  1. 

Caveri,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  rivers  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  which,  by  a number  of  mouths,  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  fea,  in  the  kingdom  of  fanjaur.  48,  54,  231. 

Caveripac,  a fortified  town  in  Carnate , 63. 

Cayamcollam  (Cayancollant) , a city  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  8. 
Cehcolam , a place  in  the  kingdom  of  Tanjaur,  called  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans  Celicolon.  30. 

Cencotta,  a city  in  Madura,  which  formerly  fent  merchandife  to 
the  coaft  of  Malabar.  56. 

Cennotla,  a place  on  the  river  Alangatta , which  belongs  to  the 
king  of  Cochin.  104,  133. 

Cerenga,  a place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  the  river  Mode- 
lapofeba  flows  paft.  103. 

Cer  tele,  a town  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  with  a celebrated  tem- 
ple  of  Bhagavadi,  the  fpoufe  of  Sbiva,  121. 

Ceruvatli , a city  in  Madura,  which  formerly  fent  merchandife 
to  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  56. 

Cettiyatti , a place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  with  a Chrißian 
church,  129. 

CettupeU , a fortified  place  in  Carnate , 63. 

Cettur , a fortified  place  in  the  interior  part  of  Madura . $6. 
Cetluva , one  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  from  the  Gauls 
through  Malabar  into  the  fea.  104,  138. 

Ceylon , one  of  the  largeft  iflands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  the  coafts 
of  which  were  formerly  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Dutch ; at  pre- 
fent  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Britifh.  57. 

Chidhcofam,  a place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  the  river 
Paru  flows  paft.  103. 

Chonenbar  (ChonanlarJ,  the  narrte  of  a river  called  properly 
Chiovandru , on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  which  flows  to  the 
fouth  of  Pondichery.  26. 

Cmcrapuri  ( Ciacrapuram) , a city  in  Carnate , the  name  of  which 
h?3  becn  corrupted  into  Cacrapur.  28. 

H h Cialembrotit 
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Cealemlt  on,  C damhuf am , CiUumlttram , Cilumbrum,  a celcbtated 
pagoda  between  Porto-nucvo  and  Dcvycotla.  61. 

Ciandrapati,  a place  inthekingdom  of  Mdißur,  33. 

Ciangaceri , the  refidenoe  of  a pettv  prince,  who,  in  1746,  was  de- 
fcated  and  taken  prifoner  by  l' tra  Martanda  the  king  of  Pra- 
vancor , and  fevtral  other  petty  fovereigns.  I 15. 

Cianganaceri,  a village  furrounded  by  rice  fxelds  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar.  120. 

Ciangracoil , a temple  in  the  kingdom  of  Madura.  3 t. 

Ciangucolta,  a city  in  the  province  of  Marava,  on  the  coaft:  of 
Coromandel.  43. 

davacdda,  a maritime  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  13  S. 

Cinnabellapuram,  a city  in  the  kingdom  of  Mdijfur.  33. 

Cinnapatnauiy  a fmall  city  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  whfch 
the  Englifh,  in  the  year  1647,  obtained  from  king  Narjinha, 
or  Bijnag an,  and  on  the  fpot  where  it  ftood  built  Fort  St. 
George  at  Madras.  77. 

Ciolaburam,  a city  in  the  province  of  Marava.  4?. 

C io! am and  ul a ( Coromandel ) , fignifies  the  land  of  rmllet  ; becanfe 
that  grain  ( Holcvs  Jurghum,  and  Durra'),  are  cultivated  there 
in  abnndance.  3. 

Ciovandru.  See  Chonenbar.  26. 

Ciovare,  a place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  the  Fära 
D'Alva  runs  paft.  104,  134,  135. 

drangen»  ( Cheringam ),  in  the  kingdom  of  Tanjaur,  not  far 
from  Tri  innapali.  29,  6t. 

Lirangapatnam  ( Stringaßatam ),  the  Capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Maijjur , where  Tippoo  Saib  refided.  32,  114. 

Cirumuttu,  a very  fruitful  diftrid,  which  belongtd  to  the  old 
kingdom  of  dt!ara  are , and  is  fituated  near  Cape  Comari,  not 
far  from  Collum.  1 17, 

Ciuncam , a place  between  Maijfur  and  Cochin,  which  carries  on 
trade  with  both.  125. 

Ciundrapandi,  a city  in  the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
dura,'  which  formerly  lent  meicliandife  to  the  coaft  of  Mala- 
bar. 56. 

Cocci,  a city  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  exports  merchan- 
oiie  obtained  from  the  inland  parts.  Not  far  from  this  city 
there  is  a river  of  the  fame  name.  56. 

Cochin , a place  with  a citadel  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  lying 
ncarlv  linder  10  degreesof  north  latitude.  It  belonged  to  the 
Dutch  ; but  is  now  in  the  poflefiion  of  the  Britifti.  103,  104, 
121,  I2Ö,  I3O. 

Cocbincbma,  a kingdom  on  the  ealfern  ftde  oflndia,  beyond  the 
Ganges,  towards  China.  21. 

Codamalur , a place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  where  ginger  grows. 


Codaman- 
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Codamangdlam , one  of  the  Malabar  cities  whlch  ftill  carry  on 
trade,  as  formerly,  with  Madura.  56,  220. 

Codolur  lies  in  the  large  forefts  of  the  Gauts.  220. 

Codungalur  ( Cudungalur , Cranganor),  a fortrefs  on  the  river 
JÜlangattc , which  was  demolifhed,  in  1790,  by  I.ally,  Tippoo 
Saib’s  general.  56,  104,  120,  136. 

Ccgnur,  a place  not  far  from  Cochin , which  is  wafhed  by  the 
river  Feira  D' A va.  104. 

Golarru  ( Colaru ),  that  is  the  river  of  fvvinej  it  is  commonly 
rvritten  Coleroon.  It  flows  through  the  kingdom  of  Tanjaur . 
See  Caveri.  48,  231. 

Collam  (Collamedu) , a place  where  the  merchandife  of  the  coaft 
of  Malabar  is  Ihipped.  56,  147. 

Colandda,  the  Capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cannanur,  in  il°  50 
N.  Lat.  144; 

Coleci , a place  not  far  from  Cape  Comari,  or  Comorin,  with  a 
fmall  but  fafe  harbour,  which  by  Strabo  is  called  Colias.  56, 
103,  112. 

Colicbtta , a place  not  far  from  Cape  Comari,  which  fends  on 
board  foreign  fhips  the  merchandife  of  the  country.  56. 

Comari  ( Canyamuri ),  the  extreme  point  of  India,  on  this  fide 
the  Ganges,  where  the  ridge  of  mountains  called  the  Gauls 
ends.  3,  XÖ3,  nö,  in. 

Concao,  a kingdom  in  the  rieighbourhood  of  Bombay*  oti  the 
eaftern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  called  properly  Concan.  8. 

Congimaram.  See  Cangimaram. 

Conoam,  a place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kingdom  of  Tra- 
vancor.  1 39. 

Corolongatta,  a town  in  Traväncof , where  a bifhcp  of  the  Jaco- 
bites  has  his  refidence.  12  1,  123. 

Cbttaracare , formerly  a principality  conquered  by  the  king  of 
Tranquelar.  1 1 5,  1 1 7. 

Cottaram  ( Cottate ),  a place  in  Travancor,  which  in  the  time 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  was  called  Cultana , or  Cotii- 
ara.  8,  112. 

Coi’alam,  called  alfo  Cou/am,  was  the  Colts  or  Colias  of  the  an- 
cients.  5 6,  57,  74»  94>  no- 

Coyt'otta,  a place  lying  ealt  from  Cochin,  which  carries  on  a con- 
liderable  trade.  1 1 7. 

Cudncgalur  ( Crangalor , Cranganor ),  a place  on  the  fer. -coaft,  to 
the  north  of  Co  hin.  46. 

Cudur,  one  of  the  places  in  Madura  which  formerly  fent  merchan- 
dile  to  Malabar.  56. 

Curiapalli,  the  magazine  and  arfenal  of  the  king  of  Travancor. 

137. 

Curumpana,  a place  on  the  fea-coafl,  ncarly  in  the  latitude  of  8° 
iNorth.  112, 

H h 2 Lahßima, 
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DAkßima,  or  Bekam,  a kingdom  fituated  in  the  fouthem  part 
of Indoftan.  42. 

Dcly  (Delhi),  forinerly  the  refidence  of  the  empcror  of  India. 

3^>  42>  43* 

Diva  ( De-vi ),  a river  formerly  called  alfo  Gagra.  It  is  known 
likevvife  by  the  names  Vipafcha  and  Vipäl.  37,39,  232. 
Dharaburam  (Dh  arapur  am),  a city  in  the  kingdom  of  Mai  ff  er, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Gauls,  and  in  the  diftri<ä  of  Coimbdur. 
32- 

Dherniapuri,  rt  eity  in  Alaljfur,  called  alfo  Dhermapura.  32,60. 
Divicotta  (Divyaeotta),  a caftle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colcroon  or 
Colarn.  29,  4$. 

Douhtaba'ä.  See  Anrungalad.  38. 


E. 

f.dapaiti,  a place  in  the  kingdom  of  Travancor,  called  alfo 
Ramhali  and  Rapolim.  There  is  a temple  and  palace  here  of 
the  king  of  the  Brahmans.  124,  137. 

Elagntl,  a place  in  the  Gauts,  witha  Chriftian  church.  125. 

Blepharitis  ( Elephanta ),  an  ifland  near  Bombay,  wliich  containä 
one  of  the  (Jldeft'Iudian  temples.  22. 

Bloura  ( Ellur ).  See  Aurungahad.  38. 

B/luvancoita,  a city  in  the  province  of- Marava.  47. 

Ettumanur,  a celebrated  temple  of  Fißnu,  011  the  coaft  of  Mala- 
bar. 131. 


F. 


Faizabad.  See  Ayedhya.  37. 

Feira  D’Alva,  a itream  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  wliich  falls  inta 
the  fea  near  Cuchin.  104. 


G. 


Ganga  (the  Ganges).  39. 

Gauts,  a ridge  of  mountains  wliich  divides  the  peninfula  of  India 
from  north  to  fouth.  3,  12. 

George  (St.)  See  Cinnapalnam.  77. 

Gingt,  a fortified  city  in  the  territories  of  the  nabob  of  Carnatr , 

lying 
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Jying  on  a river  of  the  fame  name  north-weft  from  Pondichery. 
10,  64. 

Golconda,  formeriy  a kingdom  in  India,  conquered  by  Shah  Gehan, 

42,  60. 

Gocula.  See  Modhura.  38. 

Gaculatcr,  a place  in  the  kingdom  of  MdiJJur . 32. 

Go<valam,  callcd  alfo  Covalam,  the  Calis  or  C alias  of  the  ancients. 
32- 

Gude/ur,  or  Kudalor , a place  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel , between 
Porto-nuamo  and  Pondichery.  60. 


H. 

Harani , a fortified  city  in  Carnate.  63. 

Haftinapuri , in  the  Samfcred  Haßbiagari,  called  at  prefent  ßfch~ 
nagur,  one  of  the  oldeft  cities  of  India,  lying  under  the  lati- 
tude  of  320.  35. 

Ji'vna  (Hi mala),  the  name  of  a mountain  where  the  river  Sa- 
rayouva , which  is  probably  the  Imaus  of  the  ancients,  has  it$ 
fource.  232,  233. 


I. 


Ja/nund,  a river  called  alfo  the  Jumma.  It  has  fevcral  other 
names  ; and,  in  all  probabilitv,  is  the  Jomanes  of  the  ancients. 
231.  _ 

Pl/i,  a mountain  which  feparates  the  kingdom  of  Canara  from 
Malabar.  103,  145. 

Jlloura.  See  Elloura.  38. 

f/piur,  a place  in  the  kingdom  of  Madura,  where  the  Jcfuits  eßa- 
blifhed  formeriy  a Chrißian  congregation.  64. 

Iratuse  ( Iratuße ),  a city  in  Malabar,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Gauls , which  carries  on  trade  with  Madura.  53,  121. 


K. 


Ka]>ul,  the  Capital  of  a province  on  the  eafiern  boundaries  of 
Perfia,  near  the  river  Behßt  or  Sir  hin.  35. 

Karincalla , called  alfo  Carical,  a place  which  the  French  ob- 
tained  from  the  king  of  Tanjaur  in  1638,  but  which  at  pre- 
fent is  in  the  hands  of  the  Englhh.  49. 

Kafchemir  ( Cachrmir ),  a province  furrounded  by  mountain*, 
which  was  formeriy  fubdued  by  the  Mogul  conquerois,  and 
taken  from  its  own  princes.  The  Capital  is  called  alfo  Kofi 
ehemix . At  prefent  it  is  named  ßirimgur  or  Sirinqgar.  35. 

H h 3 Kaß 
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Kafi.  See  Benares.  37. 

Kavaricotta,  a city  in  Marava.  417. 

Kidacolam,  a place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  222. 

Koledimala , a mountain  in  the  neighbourkood  of  the  Gauts., 
r ‘47* 

Kottaracare,  the  name  of  a very  ancient  fmall  kingdom  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar.  117. 

Krtfhnßpuram ? a town  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  carries  on 
a great  trade.  1/7. 

Krißnavaram,  a town  in  Carnate,  which  on  the  maps  is  called 
§hiichcnavaron . 28. 


L. 

Lahor , a province  in  the  north-weft  extremity  of  India,  with  a 
Capital  of  the  fame  name.  43. 


M. 

Mabalicare  ( Mavel'icare ),  a populous  city  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tr av  an  cor . 118. 

Mädevipatuam , a confiderable  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Travancor. 

47- 

Madrafpati.am,  the  prefent  feat  of  the  Britifti  government  cn 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  India.  5,  >2,  27,  60,  7 6. 

Mculura , an  ancient  kingdom,  with  a Capital  of  the  fame  name, 
called  formerly  Methora.  25,  31,  44,  46,  63,  103. 

Magnapre,  a place  in  the  Gauts,  where  the  author  faw  wild  ele- 
phants  tamed.  213. 

Mähe  (Mahi),  the  name  of  a river,  and  of  a fortrefs  not  far 
from  Calicut , in  Malabar,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
French,  bnt  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  104,  143. 

Mailacomba,  a place  in  the  forefts  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gauts, 
I25- 

Maüapur am  (Ma'ilapuri),  called  alfo  Mailiapur,  or  St.  Thomas, 
near  Madras.  27,  60,  65,  75. 

Maindda,  a town  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  which  the  river  Pqru 
flows paft.  103. 

Maißur,  the  name  of  a kingdom,  with  its  Capital,  lying  between 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  Carnate,  and  Madura.  8,  32,  64. 

Malabar,  called  properly  Malajalam,  the  land  of  mountains. 
102. 

Malandda,  Malangarß,  other  appellations  for  Malabar.  102. 

Malealur,  a place  in  Malabar  which  the  Feira  D’Alva  flows  paft. 
104. 

frlaleyalam  ( Majayala) . Sec  Malabar.  3,  xoz. 

Mappulli^ 
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Mampulli,  a town  on  the. coafl:  of  Malabar,  not  far  from  Angenga. 
114.  .. . 

Mannaclri , a place  on  tbe  coafl:  of  Malabar.  1 2 1 . 

Mannacoiam , the  fame.  121. 

Mannacudi,  a place  on  the  coafl:  of  Malabar,  where  there  are  füll 
to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a palace  belonging  to  the  king  of  Tra - 
van  cor.  112, 

Mannaparat  a place  on  the  coafl:  of  Pcjcar'ia , not  far  from  Tutu - 
cur  im.  31. 

Manclur , a town  in  the  kingdom  of  Madura.  31. 

Mangalur,  a city  in  Carnale.  28. 

Minimala,  one  of  the  places  in  Madura  which  formerly  fent 
merchandife  to  the  coafl:  of  Malabar.  56. 

Manlbpo  ( Mantopu ),  a town  in  Madura.  3 t. 

Morava , a province  on  the  coall  of  Coromandel.  44. 

JMattanceri  (Mattincer a) , not  far  from  Cochiti , belongs  to  a fmall 
kingdom  of  the  fame  name.  130,  134. 

Modclacodata , a province  in  the  forelts  of  the  Gauts,  where  wild 
elephants  are  found.  212. 

Modelapoßoa,  a river  in  Malabar,  which  flows  paft  Angenga.  103. 

Modhura  ( Moturapuri ),  on  the  river  Taume,  the  Modura  Deo- 
rum of  Pliny,  called  alfo  Moturapuri.  On  the  map  by  La 
Rochette  and  Männert  it  is  called  Mathra,  and  on  that  of  Ren- 
nel  Matura.  It  lies  in  the  latitude  of  270,  and  is  known  by 
the  names  likevvife  of  Gocula  and  Ambddi.  37,  54,  35. 

Mohatuge  ( Mobatujhc ),  one  of  the  places  in  the  interior  p'art  of 
Malabar  which  Rill  continue  to  carry  on  trade  with  Madura 
and  Mdißur.  57,  126. 

Molicolam,  a Chriftian  congregation  in  the  interior  part  of  the' 
Gauts.  20  t. 

Monguiri  ( Mongh'tr ),  a place  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Englifli, 
on  the  Ganges,  in  the  province  of  Bahar.  39. 

Mont-Grand , a fortified  garden  belonging  to  the  Eaft-India 
Company’s  government  at  Madras,  not  far  from  St.  Thomas. 

49- 

MuHaveniurutti,  one  of  the  places  which  the  Dutch  fuffered  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Cochin.  133. 

Multan  (Molt an),  one  of  the  eaftern  provinces  of  tlve  ancient 
kingdom  of  Hindofian , on  both  fides  of  the  Sind  or  Hindus, 
the  Capital  of  which  is  called  Multan  alfo.  43. 

Multam,  one  of  the  places  on  the  coafl:  of  Malabar  which  pro- 
cured  the  produdlions  of  the  inland  parts  for  foreign  fhips. 
56.  ... 

frluitiera,  a place  in  the  kingdom  of  Cochin,  where  there  is  a 
ghurcli  belonging  to  the  Chrillians  of  St.  Thomas.  123. 
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Pagapatnam  ( Nagapatana , Ncoapatnam),  called  by  the  Creeks 
-A i'gamos  and  Nigama  Metropolis , a city  in  the  kingdom  of 
'Fanjaur,  at  the  mouth  of  an  arm  of  the  Coleroon  ; belonged 
formerly  to  the  Dutch,  but  is  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
Englifh.  29,  48,  49. 

NaLIJbadabur.  See  /llltkandara.  36. 

A arafmha.  See  Bifnagari.  60 , 63. 

Naur,  Navur , and  Nagur,  a place  between  Negapatnam  and 
Carical,  at  the  mouth  of  an  arm  of  the  Coleroon.  29,  J3. 

hcrcnam,  a ccnfiderable  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Cochin,  where 
tlie  bifhop  of  the  Jacobites  refides.  120. 

N/arakel,  a place  in  the  kingdom  of  Cochin,  with  a Chriflian 
congregation.  127. 

2\ har. ca,  one  of  the  places  which  the  Dutch  have  left  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  king  of  Cochin.  On  the  maps  it  is  called  allo 
Gnciriia,  133. 

Nißadabury . See  Nai/hadabur.  36. 


O. 

Odragulri,  a fortified  place  and  arfenal  of  the  king  of  Fravancor. 
IT3- 

Oma  ( Orijfa ),  a large  province  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Bengal. 

54* 

Cttocutta , tliat  is,  the  folitary  city.  It  is  fituated  in  Carnate . 
27. 


P. 

F admänabur am , a caflle  not  far  from  Fravanccr  or  Firuvancoda, 
where  the  king  re/ides  and  keeps  bis  trcafure.  8,  113. 

Falacancuri,  a celcbiated  city  and  fortrefs  on  the  river  Paniani 
in  the  Cants,  called  alfo  Folie  nt.  139,  175. 

PalanC'ta  a fortified  place  in  Fanjaur.  30,  63. 

Pa.arru  ( Pal.r ),  a river  which  flows  through  Carnate  from  the 
Cau  s,  and  lalis  into  the  fea  negr  Sadras.  60,  89,  97. 

P aj  aca a.  See  Volta  add.  60. 

Paliamcotta , a ilrong  iortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Madvra , 
rnat  ‘Vi/uvillj,  and  on  the  river  F unmerbury . 58. 

Pal  uram,  a place  with  a Chrifhan  congregation,  not  far  from 
Cochin.  137. 

P allibothra,  a place  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  3 at  pre- 

fent 
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fent  a town  called  Palipatur,  at  the  confluence  of  t!ie  Ganges 
and  ilie  Jamuna,  near  Atlahabad.  37. 

FaUicare , a place  which  the  Dutch  left  in  the  liands  of  thekfmr 
of  Cochin . 13J. 

Fa/ur,  a fortified  town  in  Carnate,  on  the  fea-coaft.  63,  13?. 

Pandi,  one  of  the  names  formerly  given  to  the  kintrdom  of  Ma+ 
dura ; and  for  this  reafon  it  was  called  alfo  Pandimandaia, 
frcm  king  Pandi,  (in  Pliny,  Pand'ion.)  49. 

P antarn,  one  of  the  fmall  ftreams  which  fall  down  from  the 
mountains.  104,  138. 

Paravur,  a conlidevable  town  not  far  from  Cochin , which  wa* 
deftroyea  by  the  troops  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  137 . 

Paru,  a river,  and  a place  filuated  on  it,  not  far  from  Cochin. 

>03»  1 ’S- 

Patiia  ( P a’ nam),  a celebrated  city  on  the  Ganges,  in  th^.pro- 
vince  of  Bahar.  39. 

Patlucotta,  a city  in  Tanjaur.  47. 

Pegu,  a kirigdom  on  the  coaft  oflndia,  beyond  the  Ganges.  57. 

Pcna'.ur , one  of  the  fortified  places  in  Carnate.  63. 

Ptriaculam,  one  of  the  places  which  formerly  fent  merchandife 
from  Madura  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  56. 

Perimanur,  a place  like  Pallicare.  135. 

Perimatorä,  a place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  not  far  from  An* 
genga.  j 14. 

Pirumaculam,  one  of  the  fortified  places  in  Carnate.  63. 

Ptrumanel , one  of  the  places  which  formerly  ft  nt  merchandife 
from  Madura  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  56. 

P.rumr.ada,  a place  to  the  eaft  of  Coh'am,  which  belonged  to  the 
very  ancient  kingdom  of  C ttaracara.  117. 

Pejcaria.  The  coaft  of  P fcarla  lies  betweeq  Cape  Mannapar 
and  Adam’s  Bridge,  where  the  pearl  iilands  are.  103. 

P ondamala  ( Ponddmalay ),  a high  mountain  with  a fortrefs, 
called  by  the  Europeans  Mont  Grand,  not  far  from  Maiilapur . 
27'  93 

Fonnartt  ( Patinar ),  that  is,  the  gold  river.  It  takes  its  rife  ia 
the  Gauts,  not  far  from  Dhermapuri  in  Mdijfur , and  falls  intp 
the  lea  near  Cudalur.  60. 

P rca  ( Porrocada ),  one  of  the  places  which  fend  inland  me*v 
chandife  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  56,  81,  115,  118. 

Poroita,  a fmall  river  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  104. 

PuTto-nuwo,  a place  in  Carnate , at  which  the  river  Velarru  dif- 
charges  itftlf ’into  the  fea.  60. 

Pucotta , a place  which  the  Dutch  left  in  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  Cochin.  133. 

Pudvuri,  called  commonly  Pondicheri , lies  on  the  coaft  of  Caro- 
matukl j and  was  the  capital  of  the  kreuch  poftclfions  in  India: 

at 
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at  prefent  it  is  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Englifh.  i,  7,  12,  iS,  24, 
2 5,  64. 

Puducui  ici,  a place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  not  far  from  An- 
grnga.  1 1 4. 

Pugnada,  one  of  the  places  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  which  ftijl 
carry  on  trade  with  Madura.  55. 

Pugnatil,  a place  where  formerly,  according  to  the  account  of 
Ptolemy,  beryls  were  found,  118. 

PullingUnne , a confiderable  town  on  the  coalt  of  Malabar,  wherc 
there  are  a great  many  rice-iields.  1 20, 

Pu'lu-valley  Bingiam,  a new  harbour  caufed  to  be  conftrudled  by 
the  hing  of  T rav  an  cor.  1 1 3. 

Puntora,  a place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  1 13,  120. 

Puradacudi , one  of  the  Chriftian  congregations  ellablilhed  by 
the  Jefuits  in  the  kingdom  of  Madura.  64. 

Pnttencara  ( Putlenccra ).  See  Pallicari.  117,  135,  138. 
Pultenpalli,  a place  lying  at  a great  diftance  in  the  forefts  of  the 
Gauts , vvhere  there  are  a great  many  Chriltian  congregations. 
201, 

Pultentopo,  a place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  not  far  from  Angenga, 

}‘4f 


CL 

Qu uhenav(ii\ov.  See  Kr'ßnavaram.  2?. 

R. 

Rajacolla  mavgalam,  a city  where  there  are  flill  to  be  feen  the 
remains  of  a palace  belonging  to  the  kingof  Travanccr.  1 12, 

Ramanathapuram,  on  the  coalt  of  Pefcaria.  31,  43. 

Ramapvra'a,  a place  in  the  Gauts.  125. 

Riva,  a river  which  takes  ils  rife  in  the  mountain  Viv.dlna.  It 
is  called  alfo  Ravi.  232. 

Roiajgar , a place  on  the  river  Soti.  39. 

S. 

Sadras,  a place  with  a caftle  in  the  Britifh  Jaghire , on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandd,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pal.r  or  Palarru.  60,  72, 
73,  96.  > 

Sanbya,  the  name  of  a mountain  \vhere  the  Deva  has  its  rife, 
232. 

Sarafvadt,  the  name  of  a river.  23  r. 

Saraycuva,  the  name  of  a river.  See  Dcva.  39. 

9 Satan!) 
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Satara,  a province  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  42, 

Saude,  a place  on  the  coall  of  Malabar,  not  far  from  Cochin, 
121. 

Sharavadi,  the  name  of  a river.  23  T. 

Shelcn,  a fortified  place  in  Carnate.  63. 

Shlvagari,  a place  in  Madura.  56. 

Shrinagari.  See  Allakandara.  36. 

Siam,  a kingdom  in  the  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges.  21. 

Sinn,  or  China.  21. 

S'mdacalla , a place  in  Madura.  56. 

Sindhu,  the  tveftern  great  river  of  India,  which  is  commonly,  bqt 
improperly,  called  the  Indus.  231. 

• Sirgani,  a place  in  Tanjaur.  6 5. 

Son,  a river  in  Hindoftan,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Ganges. 
39- 

Sultanpatnam,  a place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  which  Tippoo 
Sultan  caufed  to  be  fpared.  It  is  called  alfo  Vaypur  oxBaypur. 
139- 

Suran,  a place  in  Tanjaur.  63. 

jS'/Jbindram,  a town  with  a celebrated  temple  of  the  god  Käma- 
deva,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  112, 


T. 

Tacaculam,  a fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate.  63. 

Taliceri,  a city  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  a mile  north  from 
Mähe.  It  belongs  to  the  Englift],  and  is  an  arfenal  for  the 
coaft  of  Malabar.  143. 

Tanghi,  a place  on  the  fea-coaft  not  far  from  Cochin.  121. 

Tangut , a kingdom  in  the  interior  part  of  Afia,  lying  north-weft 
from  China,  which  was  conquered  in  1202  by  Gengis  Khan. 
40. 

Tanjaur,  the  name  of  a kingdom  with  its  Capital  lying  between 
the  two  arms  of  the  Cavcri.  7,  12,  29,  48,  65. 

Tannur , a place  on  the  coaft:  of  Malabar,  called  alfo  Tanor,  be- 
tween Paniani  and  Calicut.  1 38. 

Talagari,  a fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate.  63. 

Tatta  ( TaUanagur ),  a city  at  that  part  of  the  Sindhu  where 
it  divides  itfelf  into  feveral  branches,  called  formerly  Paltalouc 
or  Pattala.  35. 

Tedanäda , a place  in  the  interior  part  of  Madura.  56. 

Tengacetti , a place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  not  far  from  Sadras. 

J2’ 

Tcrpunatre,  the  refidence  of  the  nominal  king  of  Cochin.  134. 

Tcvaram,  a place  in  Madura.  56. 

Tevclacare , 
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Tevelacare , a place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  wliich  exporta  4 
great  deal  of  pepper  and  cardamoms.  1 1 7. 

Timerif  a fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Cantate.  63. 

TindacaVa  ( Timlucalla ),  in  MaJura , probably  the  Tindis  of 
Arrian  and  Ptolemy.  31. 

Tindvoanam , a fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate.  63. 

Tirncolur , the  fame.  63. 

Tirumala,  the  fame.  63. 

Tirumaladuvajam , that  is,  the  temple  of  the  god  of  the  Jioly 
mountain.  The  Europeans  call  it  Tirtmakvaßn.  1t  lies  i» 
Tanjaur.  29. 

Tirumanur , called  alfo  Trem.ina.nur , lies  in  Tanjaur.  29,  47. 

Tirunamala,  corrupted  into  Tirnemalet,  a place  in  Carnate.  28, 
61. 

Ttrunaveli  ( Tirnavdi ),  a place  in  the  interior  part  of  Ma- 
dura.  31,  56,  58,  65. 

Tirupati  ( Ttrapali ),  a fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate. 
28,  61,  63. 

Tirupahir,  a place  on  the  coall  of  Coromandel,  not  far  from  Sa- 
drai.  73. 

Tiruva/ur,  a place  with  a beautiful  pagoda  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tanjaur.  47,  61. 

T/ruvauanganur,  a fortrefs  on  the  border3  of  Tanjaur,  belonging 
to  Mamma.  1 47. 

Tinmamatur,  a fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate.  63, 

Tiruvancada  ( Tiruvar.c.r , Ti  avancor),  a place  on  the  coaft:  of 
Malabar.  45,  78,  112. 

Tirumandahiram  { T.rumandaram ),  the  fummer  refidence  of  the 
king  of  Trava/uor.  113. 

Ti  rum  and af  uram,  a place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  8. 

Tirumanelur,  a fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate.  63. 

Tirumatur , a fortified  place  in  the  fame  kingdom.  63. 

Tovä'a,  a fortified  place  in  Travancor,  on  the  bounduries  of  Ma-> 
rava.  59,  103,  1 1 r. 

Tremancur.  See  Tirumanur.  29. 

Tri cinn q.p all),  a city  on  the  Caveri.  47. 

Triciur,  a town  and  (filmet  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  where  the  Brah+ 
matu  have  4 celebrated  fetnipary.  138. 

Tricolur,  that  i°,  the  town  of  the  three  ponds,  in  Tanjaur.  30,  60, 

Triiidi,  a fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnatt.  6 

TJb andravagar  or  Sclan  ’rqr.agf.r,  lying  to  the  north  of  Calcutta, 
\n  Bettgal-,  beloriged  forme tly  to  the  French,  bnt  at  prefent 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Engliflt.  39. 

Tumbanur,  a place  on  the  coall  of  M.fiabar,  which  exports  a great 
deal  of  pepper  and  cardamoms.  1 17. 

Tum boli,  a fifl.ing  \ifiage  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  inhabited  by 
Catholic  Chriftians.  119,  121. 
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Tunquin , a kingdom  in  the  peninfula  beyoiid  the  Ganges.  2 1. 

Turangaburam  ( Tordngapuri,  alfo  Tranqusbar) , the  water-city, 
or  horfe-city  ; the  fatlory  of  the  Danes  on  the  coafl  of  Coro- 
mandel,  and  the  chief  place  of  the  Danifh  millions.  29,  4S, 
6y. 

Tutucuri  (Tutuctuli) , a place  on  the  coafl:  of  Pefcaria.  31. 

Tuvarcncurid,  a place  in  the  kingdom  of  Matura.  0. 

Tay  am,  a place  vvalhed  by  a river  wiiich  flows  into  the  fea  on  the 
coalt  of  Malabar  near  Cybika.  1x7. 


U. 

jTdiamper  {Dinhper),  a place  where  the  celebrated  fynod  was 
held  in  the  year  1599  aga>nß  the  Indian  Neftorians.  123. 
Utamalur,  corrupted  into  Utmalar , a place  in  Carnate.  28. 
Vltampalcam , a place  in  Matura.  3 t,  56. 

Uttamalur,  a fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of* Carnate.  63. 


V. 

Vatalsncolam , a city  in  Pefcaria.  31. 

Vaikam  ( Vuikatta ),  a place  and  diltn'A  belönging  to  the  Brah- 
mans  near  Cochin,  wilh  a femiuary  and  a celebrated  teinplc. 
12  2. 

Vailravati  {Fetravadi),  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  India.  231. 

Valavaley , the  naine  of  a river  and  place  on  the  coafl  of  Mala- 
bar, not  far  from  Cape  Comari.  103,  112. 

Val  Jur , a fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate.  6 3. 

Valiacada  ( Paliacate ),  a place  lying  on  the  fea-coaft  to  the  north 
of  Madras.  60.  . 

Vidiapalnam,  a place  on  the  coafl  of  Malabar.  144. 

Valiotora , a town  on  the  coafl  of  Travancor.  113. 

V all  am,  a confiderable  city  in  Tanjaur, , calltd  alfo  Vellum.  47. 

P andavagi,  a fortjlied  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate.  63. 

V arugapatli,  a place  in  Tanjaur.  65. 

V ayparra , that  is,  the  three  great  rocks,  a town  near  thefe  rocks 
in  Pefcat  ui.  31. 

Vaypi,  a imall  iiland  formed  on  the  north  fide  of  Cochin  in  1341 
by  an  eruption  of  the  fea.  126,  127. 

Vaypur  ( Daypur ).  Sec  Suhanpatnam.  104,  118,  138. 

Velarru,  a river  in  Carnate,  which  falls  into  the  fea  near  Porto - 
mnvo.  59.  % 

Veli.  See  Can  'ntora.  113. 

Vikar,  a city  in  Carnate.  z8,  42,  60. 

V tlucdracotta,  a place  in  the  kingdom  of  Matura,  56. 

ü Vcnartf. 
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Venares.  See  Benares.  37. 

Vcncattiguiri  ( V encaii^hiri),  a place  in  Carnate,  where  the  Jefuitfl 
formerly  had  a refidence.  28,  64. 

Vepur,  an  infignificant  place  not  far  fröm  Sadrasi  72. 

F trapole  ( Verapali ),  a tovvn  with  amonaftery  on  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar. 1$,  128,  137. 

Fettiacotta,  an  inland  fortrefs  in  the  kinsjdom  of  Travancor * 
,138. 

Jeyarrit,  a large  river  which  flows  through  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
dura  and  Morava.  44,  54.  ' 

Vier avandi,  a fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate.  63. 

p illamur , a fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate.  63, 

Villanur  ( Vilhnur ),  in  Carnate.  28. 

Findhia  ( Find  ly  a),  a mountain  in  which  the  river  Re  vd  has  it9- 
fou  ce.  23a,  234. 

Virapatnafn , a town  not  farfrom  Pondicheri.  18. 

Fi/apür  ( Vifiapur , Betjapur),  formerly  a kingdom  which,  to- 
gether  with  Flur  and  Golconda , was  conquered  by  Aureng- 
Zeb  in  1686.  42. 


Y. 

Tamuna,  a river  which  takes  its  rife  in  Sirinagur,  and  falls  into 
the  Ganges  near  AlLihabad.  It  is  called  alfo  the  Jumna  and 
Dfchumna.  37. 

Tittdacalla,  a place  in  Madura.  64. 
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